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REFORM THROUGH SOCIAL WORK! 
SOME FORCES THAT TELL FOR DECENCY IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Any one who has a serious appreciation of the immensely complex 
problems of our present-day life, and of those kinds of benevolent 
effort which for lack of a better term we group under the name of 
philanthropy, must realise the infinite diversity there is in the field 
of social work. Each man can, of course, do best if he takes up that 
branch of work to which his tastes and his interests lead him, and the 
field is of such large size that there is more than ample room for 
every variety of workman. Of course there are certain attributes 
which must be possessed in common by all who want to do well. 
The worker must possess not only resolution, firmness of purpose, 
broad charity, and great-hearted sympathy, but he must also possess 
common-sense sanity, and a wholesome aversion alike to the merely 
sentimental and the merely spectacular. The soup-kitchen style 
of philanthropy is worse than useless, for in philanthropy, as 
everywhere else in life, almost as much harm is done by soft- 
headedness as by hard-heartedness. The highest type of philan- 
thropy is that which springs from the feeling of brotherhood, and 
which, therefore, rests on the self-respecting, healthy basis of mutual 
obligation and common effort. The best way to raise any one is to 
join with him in an effort whereby both you and he are raised 
by each helping the other. This is what has been done in those 
factories in Cleveland, Dayton, Pittsburg, and elsewhere, in which 
the betterment of working life has been aimed at, and partially 
achieved, through measures beneficial alike to employer and em- 
ployed. 

Any man who takes an active part in the varied, hurried, and 
interesting life of New York must be struck, not only by the number 
of the forces which tell for evil, but by the number of the forces 
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which tell for good. Of course most of these are not, in the narrow 
sense of the term, philanthropic forces at all ; but many of them are, 
and among these there is the widest variety. In this paper it is 
only possible to touch upon a very few of the ways in which philan- 
thropic work of worth is being done in New York City. It is neces- 
sary to speak of individuals, because otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to emphasize the widely different kinds of work which can. 
thus be done. These individuals are mentioned simply as typify- 


ing certain phases, certain methods. There are countless others: 


who could be mentioned; it merely happens that these particular 
men have occupied to advantage certain widely different parts of the 
great field of usefulness. 

Much can be done in downright charitable work, and there are 
great fragments of our social life in which the work must be in part 
or in whole charitable. The charity workers do an amount of good 
which in some cases is literally inestimable. Yet, on the whole, it 
becomes ever increasingly evident that the largest opportunity for 
work along the lines of social and civic betterment lies with the inde- 
pendent classes of the community—the classes which have not yielded 
to the many kinds of downward pressure always so strong in city 
life. Sometimes this work may take the form of an organised effort 
to secure greater equality of opportunity. Sometimes the best way 


to work is the oldest and simplest ; that is, by trying the effect of 


character upon character. 
Political and social conditions are often closely interwoven, and 


always tend to act and react upon one another. It is impossible to- 


have a high standard of political life in a community sunk in sodden 
misery and ignorance; and where there is industrial well-being 
there is at least a chance of its going hand in hand with the moral 
and intellectual uplifting which will secure cleanliness and efficiency 
in the public service. Politics have been entered by a good many 
different doors, but in New York City Mr. F. Norton Goddard is 
probably the only man who ever entered on the career of a district 
leader by the door of philanthropy. Mr. Goddard, feeling he ought 
to do something serious in life, chose a quarter on the East Side for 
his experiment, and he entered upon it without the slightest thought 
of going into politics, simply taking a room in a tenement house 
with the idea of testing his own capacities, and to find out if he was 
fit to do what has grown to be known as “settlement work.” He 
speedily became very much interested in the men with whom he was 
thrown in contact, and also became convinced that he personally 
could do most by acting, not in connection with others, but for his 
own hand. After a few weeks he joined a small club which met at 
first in a single room. From this one room sprang in the course of a 
couple of years the Civic Club at 243, East Thirty-fourth Street, 
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than which there exists in all New York no healthier centre of 
energetic social and political effort. Very speedily Mr. Goddard 
found himself brought into hostile and embarrassing contact with 
that huge and highly organised system of corruption, tempered with 
what may he called malevolent charity, which we know as Tammany. 
Every foe of decency, from the policy player to the protected pro- 
prietor of a law-breaking saloon, had some connection with Tammany, 
and every move in any direction resulted in contact of some sort 
with a man or institution under Tammany’s control. Mr. Goddard 
soon realised that organisation must be met by organisation; and, 
being a thoroughly practical man, he started in to organise the 
decent forces in such fashion as would enable him to check 
organised indecency. He made up his mind that the Republican 
party organisation offered the best chance for the achievement of his 
object. As it then was, however, the Republican organisation of 
the district in question served but little purpose save to deliver 
delegates in conventions, and was under the control of men who, 
although some degrees above the Tammany leaders, had no concep- 
tion of running things on the plane which Goddard deemed necessary. 
There were three courses open to him: he could acquiesce helplessly ; 
he could start an outside organisation, in which case the chances were 
a thousand to one that it would amount to nothing; or he could 
make a determined effort to control for good purposes the existing 
Republican organisation. He chose the latter alternative, and began 
a serious campaign to secure his object. There was at the time a 
fight in the Republican organisation between two factions, both of 
which were headed by professional politicians. Both factions at the 
outset looked upon Goddard’s methods with amused contempt, ex- 
pecting that he would go the gait which they had seen so many other 
young men go, where they lacked either persistency or hard common 
sense. But Goddard was a practical man. He spent his days and 
evenings in perfecting his own organisation, using the Civic Club as 
a centre. He already had immense influence in the district, thanks 
to what he had done in the Civic Club, and at this, his first effort, he 
was able to make an organisation which, while it could not have 
availed against the extraordinary drill and discipline of Tammany, 
was able overwhelmingly to beat the far feebler machine of the 
regular Republican politicians. At the primary he got more votes 
than both his antagonists put together. No man outside of politics 
can realise the paralysed astonishment with which the result was 
viewed by the politicians in every other Assembly district. Here at 
last was a reformer whose aspirations took exceedingly efficient shape 
as deeds; who knew what could and what could not be done; who 
was never content with less than the possible best, but who never 
threw away that possible best because it was not the ideal best; who 
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did not try to reform the universe, but merely his own district ; and 
who understood thoroughly that, though speeches and essays are 
good, downright hard work of the common-sense type is infinitely 
better. 

It is more difficult to preserve the fruits of a victory than to win 
the victory. Mr. Goddard did both. A year later, when the old- 
school professional politicians attempted to oust him from his party 
leadership in the district association, he beat them more overwhelm- 
ingly than before; and when the Republican National Convention 
came around he went still further atield, beat out his opponents in the 
Congressional district, and sent two delegates to Philadelphia. Nor 
was his success confined to the primary. In both the years of his 
leadership he has enormously increased the Republican vote in his 
district, doing better relatively than any other district leader in the 
city. He does this by adopting the social methods of Tammany, only 
using them along clean lines. The Tammany leader keeps his hold 
by incessant watchfulness over every element, and almost every voter, 
in his district. Neither his objects nor his methods are good; but 
he does take a great deal of pains, and he is obliged to do much 
charitable work ; although it is not benevolence of a healthy kind. Mr. 
Goddard was already, through the Civic Club, doing just this kind of 
work, on a thorough healthy basis. Going into politics had immensely 
helped with the club, for it had given a great common interest to all 
of the men. Of course Goddard could have done nothing if he had 
not approached his work in a genuine American spirit of entire respect 
for himself and for those with whom and for whom he laboured. Any 
condescension, any patronising spirit would have spoiled everything. 
But the spirit which exacts respect and yields it, which is anxious 
always to help in a mood of simple brotherhood, and which is glad to 
accept help in return—this is the spirit which enables men of every 
degree of wealth and of widely varying social conditions to work 
together in the heartiest good will, and to the immense benefit of all. 
It is thus that Mr. Goddard has worked. His house is in the district 
and he is in close touch with every one. If a man is sick with 
pneumonia, some member of the Civic Club promptly comes around 
to consult Goddard as to what hospital he shall be taken to. If 
another man is down on his luck, it is Goddard who helps him along 
through the hard times. If a boy has been wild and got into trouble 
and gone to the penitentiary, it is Goddard who is appealed to to see 
whether anything can be done for him. The demands upon his time 
and patience are innumerable. The reward, it is to be supposed, 
must come from the consciousness of doing well work which is 
emphatically well worth doing. A very shrewd politician said the 
other day that if there were twenty such men as Goddard in twenty 
such districts as his, New York City would be saved from Tammany, 
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and that in the process the Republican machine would be made 
heartily responsive to and representative of the best sentiment of the 
Republicans of the several districts. 

The University Settlements do an enormous amount of work. As 
has been well said, they demand on the part of those who work in 
them infinitely more than the sacrifice of almsgiving, for they demand 
a helping hand in that progress which for the comfort of all must be 
given to all; they help people to help themselves, not only in work 
and self-support, but in right thinking and right living. It would be 
hard to mention any form of civic effort for righteousness which has 
not received efficient aid from Mr. James B. Reynolds and his fellow- 
workers in the University Settlement. They have stood for the forces 
of good in politics, in social life, in warring against crime, in 
increasing the sum of material pleasures. They work hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder, with those whom they seek to benefit, and they 
themselves share in the benefit. They make their house the centre 
for all robust agencies for social betterment. They have consistently 
endeavoured to work with, rather than merely for, the community ; 
to co-operate in honourable friendship with all who are struggling 
upward. Only those who know the appalling conditions of life in the 
swarming tenements that surround the University Settlement can 
appreciate what it has done. It has almost inevitably gone into 
politics now and then, and whenever it has done so has exercised a 
thoroughiy healthy influence. It has offered to the people of the 
neighbourhood educational and social opportunities ranging from a 
dancing academy and musical classes, to literary clubs, a library, and 
a children’s bank—the clubs being administered on the principle of 
self-management and self-government, It has diligently undertaken 
to co-operate with all local organisations such as trade unions, benefit 
societies, social clubs, and the like, provided only that their purposes 
were decent. The Settlement has always desired to co-operate with 
independent forces rather than merely to lead or direct the dependent 
forces of society. Its work in co-operation with trade unions has 
been of special value both in helping them where they have done 
good work, and in endeavouring to check any tendency to evil in any 
particular union. It has, for instance, consistently laboured to secure 
the settlement of strikes, by consultation or arbitration, before the 
bitterness has become so great as to prevent any chance of a settlement. 
All this is aside from its work of sociological investigation and its 
active co-operation with those public officials who, like the late Colonel 
Waring, desired such aid. 

Healthy political endeavour should, of course, be one form of social 
work. This truth is not recognised as it should be. Perhaps, also, 
there is some, though a far lesser, failure to recognise that a living 
church organisation should, more than any other, be a potent force in 
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social uplifting. Churches are needed for all sorts and conditions of 
men under every kind of circumstances; but surely the largest field 
of usefulness is open to that church in which the spirit of brotherhood 
is a living and vital force, and not a cold formula; in which the rich 
and poor gather together to aid one another in work for a common 
end. Brother can best help brother, not by almsgiving, but by 
joining with him in an intelligent and resolute effort for the uplifting 
ofall. It is towards this that St. George’s Church, under Dr. W. 8S. 
Rainsford, has steadily worked. The membership of St. George’s 
Church is in a great majority composed of working people—and 
young working people at that. Itis a free church with a member- 
ship of over 4,000, most of the members having come in by way of the 
Sunday-school. Large sums of money are raised, not from a few 
people, but from the many. An honest effort has been made to study 
the conditions of life in the neighbourhood, and through the church 
to remedy those which were abnormal. One of the troubles on the 
East Side is the lack of opportunity for young people, boys and girls, 
to meet save where the surroundings are unfavourable to virtue. In 
St. George’s Church this need is, so far as can be, met by meetings— 
debating societies, clubs, social entertainments, etc., in the large parish 
building. Years ago the dances needed to be policed by chosen 
ladies and gentlemen and clergymen. Now the whole standard of 
conduct has been so raised that the young people conduct their own 
entertainments as they see fit. There is a large athletic club and 
industrial school, a boys’ battalion and men’s club; there are sewing 
classes, cooking classes, and a gymnasium for working girls. Dr. 
Rainsford’s staff includes both men and women, the former living at 
the top of the parish house, the latter in the little deaconess-house 
opposite. Every effort is made to keep in close touch with wage- 
workers, and this not merely for their benefit, but quite as much for 
the benefit of those who are brought in touch with them. 

The church is, of all places, that in which men should meet on the 
basis of their common humanity under conditions of sympathy and 
mutual self-respect. All must work alike in the church in order to 
get the full benefit from it; but it is not the less true that we have 
a peculiar right to expect systematic effort from men and women of 
education and leisure. Such people should justify by their work the 
conditions of society which have rendered possible their leisure, their 
education, and their wealth. Money can never take the place of 
service, and though here and there it is absolutely necessary to have 
the paid worker, yet normally he is not an adequate substitute for 
the volunteer. 

Of course, St. George’s Church has not solved all the social 
problems in the immediate neighbourhood which is the field of 
its special effort. But it has earnestly tried to solve some at least, 
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and it has achieved a very substantial measure of success towards 
their solution. Perhaps, after all, the best work done has been in 
connection with the development of the social side of the church 
organisation. Reasonable opportunities for social intercourse are an 
immense moral safeguard, and young people of good character and 
steady habits should be encouraged to meet under conditions which 
are pleasant and which also tell for decency. The work of a down- 
town church in New York City presents difficulties that are unique, 
but it also presents opportunities that are unique. In the case of 
St. George’s Church it is only fair to say that the difficulties have 
been overcome, and the opportunities taken advantage of, to the 
utmost. 

Aside from the various kinds of work outlined above, where the 
main element is the coming together of people for the purpose of 
helping one another to rise higher, there is, of course, a very large 
field for charitable work proper. For such work there must be 
thorough organisation of the kind supplied, for instance, by the 
State Charities Aid Association. Here, again, the average outsider 
would be simply astounded to learn of the amount actually accom- 
plished every year by the association. 

A peculiar and exceedingly desirable form of work, originally 
purely charitable, although not now as exclusively so, is that of the 
Legal Aid Society, founded by Arthur von Briesen. It was founded 
to try to remedy the colossal injustice which was so often encountered 
by the poorest and most ignorant immigrants ; it has been extended 
to shield every class, native and foreign. There are always among 
the poor and needy thousands of helpless individuals who are preyed 
upon by sharpers of different degrees. If very poor, they may have 
no means whatever of obtaining redress; and, especially if they are 
foreigners ignorant of the language, they may also be absolutely 
ignorant as to what steps should be taken in order to right the wrong 
that has been done them. The injuries that are done may seem 
trivial; but they are not trivial to the sufferers, and the aggregate 
amount of misery caused is enormous. The Legal Aid Society has 
made it its business to take up these cases and secure justice. Every 
conceivable variety of case is attended to. The woman who has been 
deserted or maltreated by her husband, the poor serving-maid who 
has been swindled out of her wages, the ignorant immigrant who 
has fallen a victim to some sharper, the man of no knowledge of our 
language or laws who has been arrested for doing something which he 
supposed was entirely proper—all these and countless others like them 
apply for relief, and have it granted in tens of thousands of cases 
every year. It should be remembered that the good done is not 
merely to the sufferers themselves, it is also a good done to society, 
for it leaves in the mind of the newcomer to our shores, not the 
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rankling memory of wrong and injustice, but the feeling that, after 
all, here in the New World, where he has come to seek his fortune, 
there are disinterested men who endeavour to see that the right 
prevails. 

Some men can do their best work in an organisation. Some, 
though they occasionally work in an organisation, can do best by 
themselves. Recently a man, well qualified to pass judgment, 
alluded to Mr. Jacob A. Riis as “the most useful citizen of New 
York.” Those fellow-citizens of Mr. Riis, who best know his work, 
will be most apt to agree with this statement. The countless evils 
which lurk in the dark corners of our civic institutions, which stalk 
abroad in the slums, and have their permanent abode in the crowded 
tenement houses, have met in Mr. Riis the most formidable opponent 
ever encountered by them in New York City. Many earnest men 
and earnest women have been stirred to the depths by the want and 
misery and foul crime which are bred in the crowded blocks of tene- 
ment rookeries. ‘These men and women have planned and worked, 
intelligently and resolutely, to overcome the evils. But to Mr. Riis 
was given, in addition to earnestness and zeal, the great gift of 
expression, the great gift of making others see what he saw and 
feel what he felt. His book, How the Other Half Lives, did really 
go a long way toward removing the ignorance in which one-half of 
the world of New York dwelt concerning the life of the other half. 
Moreover, Mr. Riis possessed the further great advantage of having 
himself passed through not a few of the experiences of which he had 
to tell. Landing here, a young Danish lad, he had for years gone 
through the hard struggle that so often attends even the bravest and 
best when they go out without money to seek their fortunes in a 
strange and alien land. The horror of the police lodging-houses 
struck deep in his soul, for he himself had lodged in them. The 
brutality of some of the police he had himself experienced. He 
had been mishandled, and had seen the stray dog which was his 
only friend killed for irying, in dumb friendship, to take his part. 
He had known what it was to sleep on door-steps and go days in 
succession without food. All these things he remembered, and his 
work as a reporter on the New York Sun has enabled him in the 
exercise of his profession to add to his knowledge. There are certain 
qualities the reformer must have if he is to be a real reformer and 
not merely a faddist; for of course every reformer is in continual 
danger of slipping into the mass of well-meaning people who in 
their advocacy of the impracticable do more harm than good. He 
must possess high courage, disinterested desire to do good, and sane, 
wholesome common sense. These qualities he must have; and it is 
furthermore much to his benefit if he also possesses a sound sense of 
humour. All four traits are possessed by Jacob Riis. No rebuff, no 
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seeming failure, has ever caused him to lose faith. The memory of 
his own trials never soured him. His keen sense of the sufferings 
of others never clouded his judgment, never led him into hysterical 
or sentimental excess, the pit into which not a few men are drawn by 
the very keenness of their sympathies; and which some other men 
avoid, not because they are wise, but because they are cold-hearted. 
He ever advocates mercy, but he ever recognises the need of justice. © 
The mob leader, the bomb-thrower have no sympathy from him. 
No man has ever insisted more on the danger which comes to the 
community from the lawbreaker. He sets himself to kill the living 
evil, and small is his kinship with the dreamers who seek the impos- 
sible, the men who ¢a/k of reconstituting the entire social order, but 
who do not work to lighten the burden of mankind by so much as 
a feather’s weight. Every man who strives, be it ever so feebly, to 
do good according to the light that isin him, can count on the aid 
of Jacob Riis if the chance comes. Whether the man is a public 
official, like Colonel Waring, seeking to raise some one branch of 
the city government ; whether he is interested in a boys’ club up in 
the country ; or in a scheme for creating small parks in the city ; 
or in an effort to better the conditions of tenement-house life—no 
matter what his work is, so long as his work is useful, he can count 
on the aid of the man who, perhaps more than any other, knows the 
needs of the varied people who make up the great bulk of New 
York’s population. 

Half a dozen men have been mentioned, each only as a type of 
those who in the seething life of the great city do, in their several 
ways and according to their strength and varying capacities, strive 
to do their duty to their neighbour. No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down as to the way in which such work must be done; 
but most certainly every man, whatever his position, should 
strive to do it in some way and to some degree. If he strives 
earnestly he will benefit himself probably quite as much as he 
benefits others, and he will inevitably learn a great deal. At first 
it may be an effort to him to cast off certain rigid conventions, 
but real work of any kind is a great educator, and soon helps any 
man to single out the important from the unimportant. If sucha 
worker has the right stuff in him he soon grows to accept without 
effort each man on his worth as a man, and to disregard his means, 
and what is called his social position ; to care little whether he is a 
Catholic or Protestant, a Jew or a Gentile ; to be utterly indifferent 
whether he was born here or in Ireland, in Germany or in Scandi- 
navia ; provided only that he has in him the spirit of sturdy common 
sense and the resolute purpose to strive after the light as it is given 
him to see the light. 

THxroporE Rooskve tr, 











AFGHANISTAN AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
I.—THE LATE AMIR AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Tue death of Amir Abdur Rahman, monarch of Afghanistan, has 
removed from the field of Asiatic politics its most picturesque and 
remarkable figure. On whichever side we look in Asia, from the 
Yellow Sea to the Bosphorus, a region strewn with the broken frag- 
ments of ancient kingdoms, ruined by the vices and weaknesses of 
their rulers, there is no one who can compare with Abdur Rahman 
for statecraft, energy and courage. Even in Europe there is only 
one monarch whose restless activity and force of will equal those of 
the Afghan ruler. It is a misfortune for Afghanistan and for 
England that the Amir should have died before the work of trans- 
forming his wild and warlike population into an ordered and civilized 
nation, inspired by a national spirit, had been consolidated, but he 
had accomplished so much successfully that it is permitted to hope 
that the foundations of his administrative edifice are secure, and that 
his suecessor may be able to govern for many years a free and inde- 
pendent country. 

The Amir has died in the prime of life, as men in the West estimate 
longevity, but his adventurous career had been full of hardship and 
anxiety, which aged him before his time. The accomplished Editor 
of his autobiography states that he was probably born in 1844; but 
I am confident that this isa mistake. From careful inquiries which I 
made in Kabul before his accession in 1880, I understood that he was 
born in 1838, and, if I remember rightly, the Amir himself told me 
that he was about forty. This would seem to accord better with the 
account given by him, in his autobiography, of the history of his 
early years, when he filled high and independent offices and military 
commands with a success and distinction which are more credible with 
a young man of eighteen than a boy of twelve. When I first met 
him at Zimma, to complete the arrangements for his taking the throne, 
he seemed a middle-aged man, tall, corpulent, and walking with the 
aid of a stick, while the loss of several of his front teeth made him look 
older than he really was. My two native aides-de-camp, whom I had 
sent some two months earlier to interview him in Turkestan, reported 
that he was about forty years old; and the date of his birth given in 
the autobiography may consequently be post-dated by at least four 
years. The ruler of a country like Afghanistan, where vigour and 
competence are the only titles to permanent command, may well be 
excused for desiring to persuade his countrymen that he was a few 
years younger than was really the case. 
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A perusal of the Amir’s autobiography, published last year, will 
show the enormous changes that his initiative and creative energy 
have made in Afghanistan, which twenty years ago was a poor, 
barbarous, and divided country. The industrial development is not 
more astonishing than the administrative and military reforms. The 
Church has been brought under State control and the turbulent 
priests, who had been the leaders of the people and the consistent 
enemies of innovation, are now paid servants of the State, holding 
their offices during good behaviour. Realising the danger of his 
isolated position, without any sea-bcard, he determined to make him- 
self independent of foreign imports, which, especially in the case of 
arms of precision, might at any moment be prohibited; and, under 
skilled English engineers, he established workshops with the most 
modern machinery for the manufacture of guns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Factories have since been built to supply the country with all 
the necessaries, and many of the luxuries, of civilised life; and elec- 
trie tighting, telephones and printing presses are now to be found in 
the Afghan capital. The law courts have been reformed ; regular 
judges appointed; and a new and reasonable code of civil and criminal 
law promulgated. Good roads have been made between the important 
towns; hospitals have been built, and vaccination taught to the 
native doctors and recommended to the people in a royal proclama- 
tion. Schools have been opened, and even female education is 
encouraged ; while examination has been made compulsory before 
appointment to any public office. The progress of the last twenty 
years is phenomenal, and if its credibility depended on the Amir’s 
autobiography alone, many would doubt its truth, and set down a 
large portion as the exaggeration of a quick-witted, energetic, and 
vain-glorious man. Some exaggeration there may well be, but the 
main facts are corroborated by the testimony of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who have been, or now are, in the employment of 
the Kabul Government, and who have done, under the Amir’s orders, 
admirable work in carrying out his enlightened policy. 

When we marched out of Kabul in August, 1880, the materials 
out of which the Amir was to construct a strong and stable adminis- 
tration were meagre in the extreme. For an army he had a few 
thousand ill-disciplined and badly armed followers, mostly from 
Turkestan, for the Afghans south of the Hindu Khush were waiting 
events and had not decided whom to support. Suspicious and 
treacherous, men of blood and fraud, the tribal chiefs had intrigued 
with and tricked every pretender in turn. I possessed Korans, the 
blank pages of which were covered with their perjured oaths and 
promises, The common people were indifferent ; the more influen- 
tial of the priestly class were actively opposed to Abdur Rahman, 
and the members of the ruling dynasty, with few exceptions, hated 
and feared him. If there was any popular candidate in Afghanistan 
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it was Sidar Ayiib Khan, whom, at one time, I proposed to the 
Government to accept as Amir, when Abdur Rahman, on his march 
towards Kabul, was trying to win over his fanatical countrymen by 
stirring up jiidd or religious war against the English infidels. We 
further gave the new Amir the money found in the Kabul treasury 
and a few lakhs of rupees with the promise of an annual subsidy. 
But the military assistance which the destitute prince received was 
shabby in the extreme. The old cannon captured in Kabul and 
which were more dangerous to those who fired them than to those 
at whom they were aimed, with a few of our own guns which were 
considered too troublesome to take back to India, was the niggard 
contribution of the British army to the defence of our new friend 
and ally. Very few persons believed that Abdur Rahman could 
maintain himself on the throne, and even the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, the ablest of all the Simla officials, who possessed an 
intimate knowledge of Afghan affairs, prophesied that the Amir 
would have to leave the country with the British army. But those 
of my political staff who had, with myself, the opportunity of judging 
in personal interviews the character and ability of Abdur Rahman, 
were convinced that in him the Government had found the ruler it was 
looking for, the best and the strongest of all the members of the ruling 
Barakzai House, and we were certain that if the British Government 
only extended to him its full and ungrudging support he would over- 
come successfully his many difficulties. The most prominent members 
of my staff at this critical time were Sir Frederick Cunningham, my 
chief assistant, and Mr. James Christie, Head of the Secret Intel- 
ligence department, to whose brilliant services and accurate knowledge 
of Afghan character the accession of Amir Abdur Rahman and the 
peaceful withdrawal of our armies from Afghanistan were largely 
due, though those services have never received adequate acknow- 
ledgment from the Government. 

Not only did Sir Donald Stewart, the General Commanding-in- 
Chief, grudge every weapon of defence which was left to the pcor 
and friendless Amir, but he determined, before evacuating Kabul, 
to destroy all the forts and fortifications, a measure which would 
have brought our carefully reared fabric of settlement in ruins to 
the ground. It may be of interest, as this story has never been 
told, to briefly relate it here ; for to-day, as in 1880, the prescription 
and tradition of the Army Headquarters are obviously at frequent 
variance with the best interests of the country. 

Some weeks before we marched from Kabul the Engineer-in-Chief, 
Colonel /Eneas Perkins, R.E., told me that he had been instructed 
to mine all the forts and outworks which had been constructed by 
British engineers on the heights and at strategical positions around 
the city, preparatory to their destruction before our departure. I 
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went to the General Commanding-in-Chief and expressed my 
surprise at a step of such importance having been decided without 
consulting me. General Stewart assured me that it was a mere 
matter of military precaution and etiquette; that it was impossible 
to leave behind us fortifications which had been constructed, on 
scientific principles, by English engineers, which might in the future 
be used against us; that the fortifications were then being mined 
and that he could not alter his decision. After a long interview, in 
which my arguments failed to shake a determination which was 
probably dictated from the Military Headquarters at Simla or Pall 
Mall, I withdrew and wrote a memorandum in which I recapitulated 
my statement of the case for Sir Donald Stewart’s further considera- 
tion. My argument, stated briefly, was that we were placing the 
Amir on the throne in the hope and expectation that he would prove 
a friendly ally, and that we should have no occasion to again invade 
Afghanistan. That it would neutralise the whole of our carefully 
constructed policy if with one hand we led Abdur Rahman into 
Kabul, and with the other, showing our inveterate distrust, we blew 
into the air the fortifications which might enable him to hold his 
own against his enemies. But the value of the fortifications, from 
a military point of view, was as nothing compared with the moral 
effect of their destruction, notifying to all Afghanistan that the 
British Government washed its hands of its own nominee and was 
content to leave him naked to his enemies. The inevitable results 
would be an immediate coalition against him and his expulsion from 
Kabul soon after our departure. Even from the military point of 
view, I urged that it was good policy to leave the fortifications intact. 
Supposing that the future hostile attitude of the Amir rendered it 
necessary to again invade Afghanistan, the fortifications would be 
rather an advantage than a danger; for the military characteristics 
of the Afghans were such that they would never remain in a position 
which was in danger of being surrounded, but would evacuate the 
forts on an imminent British attack. If, relying on their protection, 
they should remain to fight, this would be still more to our advantage, 
as our chief difficulty in Afghan warfare was to induce the enemy to 
stand and allow us a fair fight and a decisive victory. That the 
fortifications, moreover, were of no value against British troops: 
useful enough against badly armed Afghans, but absolutely untenable 
against modern artillery. 

My memorandum did not convince Sir Donald Stewart, and I at 
once sent it to the Government of India, urging the impolicy of the 
measure ; but their reply was to confirm the decision of the General 
Commanding-in-Chief. I again addressed them, pressing my view 
of the situation ; but they were still averse to deciding against the 
military opinion. I then telegraphed to the Government, urging my 
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views a third time, and requesting that, if they were not accepted, 
my protest might be placed on official record for all time against 
what I considered a suicidal policy. The Government then gave 
way, and telegraphed that Sir Donald Stewart and I must settle the 
question between ourselves. I now found the General more ready 
to admit the force of my arguments, and he said that if he were 
assured that the Amir attached the importance to the retention of the 
fortifications which I asserted, he would cancel his orders. It was 
easy to build the bridge for the General’s retreat. I was in daily 
communication with the Amir, and thoroughly knew his views; and 
the same evening a swift messenger took him my instructions for the 
letter he should write me. This arrived the following morning, 
stating the difficulty of his position at Kabul, were the fortifications 
destroyed. Sir Donald Stewart gracefully and cordially gave way ; 
and if he thought the Amir’s letter a strangely timely one, he never 
showed any surprise. The situation was thus happily saved; but I 
was certain then, and am certain now, that if the fortifications had 
been blown up, and this insulting display of distrust had been 
shown to our chosen nominee in the sight of all Afghanistan, 
Abdur Rahman would never have established himself at Kabul, and 
Afghanistan would have fallen back into the chaos and anarchy 
from which the late Amir saved it. 

From that time to the present, twenty-one years, the Amir, Abdur 
Rahman, remained the firm friend and ally of the British Govern- 
ment. Not that the relations between the Governments were always 
cordial or the diplomatic correspondence without irritation. A strong, 
resolute, proud man, firmly impressed with a belief in the divine 
right of kings, and a determination to make of Afghanistan a power- 
ful and independent State, unhampered by the interference of either 
England or Russia, it was impossible that his views and ambitions 
should not sometimes clash with the fixed policy of England to make 
and hold an impregnable position on the North-West frontier. Nor 
were our efforts always accompanied by sufficient tact and discretion ; 
for our national characteristic, which is the source of some of our 
success and most of our failures, is an inability to see things from 
the point of view from which they are regarded by others. But in 
spite of some heart-burning and many diplomatic passages of arms, 
the fixed and steadfast policy of Abdur Rahman was friendly alliance 
with England so long as she did not insist upon what he was disposed 
to consider interference with the independence and internal adminis- 
tration of Afghanistan. He was opposed to all railway construction 
in the country ; not that he did not thoroughly recognise the con- 
venience and commercial advantage of railways, but he knew that 
railways meant concessions to foreigners and an army of foreign con- 
tractors, engineers and artizans; and he dreaded the risk of compli- 
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cations with his powerful neighbours from outbursts of fanatical 
sentiment, or from the interpretation of agreements drawn inten- 
tionally with an obscurity which the stronger Power insists on inter- 
preting to its own advantage. Nor did he desire the residence of a 
British Minister at Kabul, or British agents at Herat and Kandahar. 
The murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort had made a great 
impression on him, and, although, under his stern rule, there was no 
reason to fear a similar catastrophe, he did not care to run the risk. 
This concession he further hoped to be able to obtain later, in exchange 
for the permission to send a permanent Minister of his own to the 
Court of St. James. He foresaw that the time must come when 
foreign legations would reside at Kabul as at Teheran; but he had 
studied the political history of Persia deeply, and did not desire to 
see his capital the centre of political intrigue, until his administrative 
policy had made Afghanistan so strong that he might safely hold his 
own in the presence of jealous rivals. Who can say that his policy 
was a mistaken one from the Afghan point of view? I believe that 
it was the wisest course to follow, both in Afghan and English 
interests. The active and cordial alliance of Afghanistan can only be 
assured by the insistence of England on Afghan independence, 
without reservation, for this is a point on which prince and people 
are in complete accord. For it would be a mistake to imagine that 
the Afghans have any deep-rooted dislike to the English, or, indeed, 
more feeling of aloofness and repulsion than is felt by all Asiatics for 
all Europeans, who neither understand them nor are understood by 
them. To this there is superadded an atmosphere of fanaticism which 
attaches to Mohammedanism, but which a strong administration keeps 
well under control. But our wars in Afghanistan have left no flavour 
of bitterness or revenge. Like all young, healthy races, war is their 
pastime, and they were probably grateful to us for providing them 
congenial excitement. For it must be remembered that the Afghans 
suffered nothing at our hands except in fair fight. Everything we 
used was paid for at exorbitant rates; millions of British money went 
into the hands of Afghan chiefs and peasants, and we left the country 
several times richer than we found it—nor, during all the months 
that I was in the country, were any charges brought against English 
or Indian troops of robbery, or outrage, or insult to woman or child. 
I doubt if any army in the world ever had so honourable a record. 
That this chivalrous treatment and the prosperity we left behind have 
made a lasting impression upon the Afghans there is ample testimony, 
and I would only refer to the recent travels of a distinguished British 
officer, Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Yate, in his work, Khurasan and Sistan, 
published last year. The Afghans are consequently inclined, by 
sentiment and conviction, to maintain friendship with England who, 
they understand, has no design upon their independence, seeing that 
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on more than one occasion her armies left the country to native rule 
when she could have annexed it without danger, and when, indeed, 
annexation seemed safer than evacuation. 

With regard to the internal administration of the late Amir, the 
terror he inspired and the severity of his punishments, I care to say 
little, either in praise or in defence. He had a great work to per- 
form ; to bring into subjection a fierce and hitherto untamed people, 
bloodthirsty and rapacious, and form them into a united and 
independent nation. How far he was successful time will show, but it 
is childish to count the broken eggs that have gone to the making 
of the omelette. Force was the only law the Afghans knew when 
Abdur Rahman came to the throne, and by force and terror he 
ruled the people. As order grew and the public law became generally 
recognised, the Amir changed to milder methods. But the punish- 
ment of cutting off the hand of a thief appears reasonable enough 
among a savage people ; and exposing notorious robbers and murderers 
in cages in the neighbourhood of their crimes is a wholesome lesson in 
practical virtue. Nor should Englishmen condemn, whose criminal 
code was not so long ago unmatched for savagery, when our Courts 
condemned women to be flogged half-naked through the streets of 
London, and hanged boys and girls for the theft of a few shillings. 
When these cruel laws prevailed, England possessed a far higher 
civilisation than was to be found in the bleak hills and rocky valleys 
of Afghanistan. 

As to the future of Afghanistan it is difficult to prophesy. It 
is a country of disputed successions, of fratricidal warfare, of 
intrigue and violence, where the strongest has stamped out opposi- 
tion in blood. 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.”’ 


But the policy of the late Amir was directed with the object of 
‘securing an undisputed succession for his eldest son ; irreconcilables 
were killed or driven from the country ; important tribal chiefs were 
attached to the ruling house and the heir apparent by marriage 
alliances. Possible rivals are so few and insignificant and the danger 
of foreign interference is so remote that there is every probability 
that the succession of Habibullah Khan will be unopposed, or, if 
there be local risings, that they will be of no serious importance. Of 
the conditions of the problem the most vital factor is the personal 
character of the young prince, who is now about twenty-nine years 
of age, and who has been carefully trained by his father to carry 
on creditably all departments of the civil and military adminis- 
tration. He has been accustomed to hold daily public audiences ; 
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all the heads of departments have submitted to him their despatches 
and reports, and, since the year 1897, he has had control of the State 
Treasury and Exchequer, and has been the Supreme Court of Appeal 
from all Courts, ecclesiastical and secular. He acted as regent for 
his father during his prolonged absence in Turkestan, and distin- 
guished himself by the intelligence and sobriety of his administration. 
No training could have been more exhaustive and complete. He 
is reported to be liked by the people and popular with the army. 
He knows English fairly well, and is said to entertain very friendly 
sentiments towards the British Government. He may be assured 
that these sentiments are fully reciprocated, and that he may count 
with confidence on the good counsel and support of Eugland should 
he find it necessary to ask for them. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that, with the delimitation of the entire Anglo-Afghan boundary, now 
completed, all irritating causes of dissension between the two Govern- 
ments are at rest, and that in the present Viceroy he has a friend 
who was not only well acquainted with his father, but who has a 
complete mastery of all the difficult and intricate questions which 
have troubled Central Asia. Under these conditions, the friends of 
Afghanistan and England may reasonably hope for a prosperous 
reign for Amir Habibullah Khan. 

The second condition of the future problem is the character and 
chances of any rivals or competitors for the throne. This can be 
disposed of in a few words. The only princes who can be fairly 
said to have any name or influence in Afghanistan are Yakib Khan 
and his younger brother, Ayib Khan. The former was Amir at the 
time of the massacre of the British Legation, and was deposed for 
his cowardly acquiescence in that crime, which I do not believe he in 
any way instigated. Aytb Khan was Governor of Herat under his 
brother, in those days a fine, dashing young soldier. He it was who 
defeated, at Maiwand, a British force led by utterly incompetent 
generals, and nearly brought my Kabul negotiations to the ground, 
as the news of the defeat arrived the day before my first interview 
with Abdur Rahman at Zimma. After Aytib’s defeat by Lord 
Roberts at Kandahar he fled to Persia, and, after many wanderings, 
became a political détenu in British territory, where doubtless the 
Indian Government will hold both him and his brother fast. The 
late Amir expressed his absolute confidence in the good faith of the 
English in this particular. In Afghanistan itself are no serious 
rivals. Prince Nasrulla Khan, who was in London some years ago, 
is Habibullah’s whole brother, two years younger, and has no reason 
to intrigue. Nor is he a young man of much force of character. 
There is some talk of Mahomed Umar, whose mother is of high rank 
and much ambition; but the child is only twelve years old; the 
nead of his mother’s party, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the Commander- 
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in-Chief, has lately died, and if the intrigues of this distinguished 
lady, or the pretensions of her son, suggest trouble, the British 
Government will be prepared to extend its hospitality to them in 
India. There only remains Mahomed Ishak Khan, first cousin 
once removed of the new Amir and son of the drunken and 
cowardly Amir Azim Khan, whom Abdur Rahman tried long and 
vainly to prop up steadily on the throne. We used to hear a good 
deal of Ishak in former days, and nothing that was not bad. He 
was hated in Kabul where he had the reputation of a maniac. The 
late Amir did not trust him, but did his best to conciliate him, 
for he was his nearest relation ; but, like a cur, he bit the hand that 
fondled him and his rebellion was closed by his ignominious flight 
from the country, after having shown conspicuous incompetence and 
cowardice in battle. His cruelty and debauchery were notorious ; 
but it is possible that if he tried his fortune in the Turkestan 
provinces which he misgoverned, he might still find a following, but, 
with such a man, the attempt would only end in disastrous failure. 
Nor is Russia likely to risk her reputation for intelligence by letting 
loose so feeble a pretender, who could only discredit her and increase 
the distrust which her procedure towards Central Asian States has 
already created in Afghanistan. 

The action of Russia towards Afghanistan and the new Amir is 
an important consideration in suggesting the probable course of future 
events. Russia has, of course, no moral or legal right to interfere 
in any manner whatever. She has admitted that Afghanistan is 
entirely within the British sphere of influence, and the boundaries 
between Afghanistan and Russia have, throughout their whole ex- 
tent, been delimited by English and Russian engineers. She has 
obviously nothing to say in the matter either now or hereafter, sup- 
posing that Amir Habibullah is as competent as his father to main- 
tain order among the tribes on the borders. Never before have 
those strict conditions, which should govern and ordinarily do govern 
the political relations of first-class and civilised Powers, existed be- 
tween England and Russia, with regard to Afghanistan, in the same 
degree as since the delimitation of the boundaries, since which time 
the British Government has had nothing to complain of in the 
conduct of Russia. Is this state of things likely to continue, or 
shall we see a revival of Russian interest and intrigue in Afghanistan ? 
This is so vital a question to solve that a few remarks on the general 
political relations of England and Russia are necessary to elucidate 
it. I would first say that the attitude of both Governments is 
friendly. The present Czar is well disposed to England, is sincerely 
attached to the English Royal Family, and is determined to main- 
tain peace in Europe if he can possibly do so. France, whom M. de 
Witte merely uses as a pawnbroker’s shop, has no power to draw 
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Russia into adventures which she does not approve. The Russian 
people generally know little of the French alliance, and care less ; 
the educated few dislike and despise it, for nine out of ten of them 
are Socialists at heart. Germany, for reasons of her own, is anxious 
to persuade us that there is a blood feud between England and 
Russia, and that we must always remain enemies. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. There is scarcely any great Power with 
which we have fewer reasons to quarrel, and there is no people in 
Europe, Czar, nobles, and people, who are more in sympathy with 
England and Englishmen than the Russians. This certainly was my 
impression in former days, when I travelled everywhere in Russia, 
from Finland to the Black Sea. The British public must not judge 
Russian sentiment from Russian newspapers, some of which are now 
proclaiming that Afghanistan must become a Russian province. 
Foreign politics are the prescribed playground of Russian editors, 
who know little about them, as they are not allowed any original 
sources of information. They must not represent the aspirations of 
the nation for the commonplaces of civilisation; a free life, a free 
press, free speech, free education, or religious toleration ; nor may 
they allude to the confiscation of the ancient liberties of Finland, 
which the Czar, at his coronation, promised to maintain. But they 
have full liberty to advocate the annexation of Afghanistan, or to 
blow off their steam in denouncing the tyranny of England in sup- 
pressing two feudatory Boer States which declared war upon their 
Suzerain. These childish utterances are merely the pathetic explosion 
of enthusiasm denied any other vent, and are absolutely disregarded 
by the Russian Government. If it be said that our pre-occupation in 
South Africa gives Russia her opportunity which she is not likely to 
resist, the only reply is that the South African war has been two 
years in progress, and during that time the attitude of Russia has 
been irreproachable. 

In China she has doubtless made the most of her opportunities and 
our supineness, but her action was merely for what she fancied her 
own advantage, and was not specially directed against England, as 
would be any attack on, or interference with, Afghanistan, which is 
exclusively and admittedly under British protection. Looking at the 
whole question dispassionately, I do not think that Russia has, at this 
time, any intention of interfering in Afghanistan. When, however, 
writers in the English Press, like Sir Roland Blennerhassett, urge 
that England should come to a friendly arrangement with Russia 
with regard to Asiatic questions, they do not seem to me to be 
inspired by much knowledge of Central Asian politics. I leave 
Persia and China altogether alone, and only speak of Afghanistan 
and India. Here it is obvious that we have no friendly arrangement 
to make. The settlement of Afghanistan has been concluded; our 
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engagements with the late Amir will doubtless be renewed in favour 
of his son, and, in accordance with these, aggression, serious and 
premeditated, would be treated by Great Britain as an act of war. 
The boundaries have been fixed; Russian interference is barred. We 
can have no possible settlement or arrangement with her with regard 
to Afghanistan which would not infringe the agreements we have 
made with the Amir, arouse extreme and just suspicion, and be most 
prejudicial to the best interests of our Indian Empire. Anxious as 
England may be, and should be, for friendly and even cordial rela- 
tions with Russia, our memory is not so short that we can forget her 
past action with regard to Afghanistan and Central Asia; the boasts 
anil threats of Skobeleff, the transparent falsehoods of Schuvaloff ; 
the secret treaty with Amir Sher Ali, by which he would have 
placed the resources of his kingdom at the disposal of Russia; the 
aggression of Panjdeh, which nearly drove the pacific Mr. Gladstone 
to declare war. We heartily respond to the friendly sentiments of 
the Czar and his people, but, if we are wise, we must maintain an 
attitude of reserve towards a diplomacy which, in the past, has shown 
itself to be conducted on principles which civilised States have 
generally agreed to discard. It is supposed that Russian diplomacy 
is exceedingly astute and successful, but a close examination of its 
results would dissipate this idea. No diplomacy can be termed 
intelligent which excites universal mistrust ; which cynically ignores 
solemn agreements, and allows its ambassadors to make statements 
like Schuvaloff, cn the honour of the Sovereign, which are 
immediately found to be false. The only strength of Russian 
diplomacy applies to all despotic Governments which can, unchecked 
by Parliaments and public opinion, maintain a continuity of policy. 
Otherwise it is often singularly stupid and ill-informed. It is 
English diplomacy, and not Russian, which has been successful in 
Afghanistan. The secret treaty with Sher Ali merely resulted in 
his being driven, a broken-hearted fugitive, from his country—Russia 
making no effort to redeem her promises; the Panjdeh aggression. 
has permanently irritated the Afghan population of the Herat border 
against Russia; and Abdur Rahmdén, who was despatched from 
Russian territory to embarrass us and establish an Afghan kingdom 
favourable to Russia, was adopted by England, placed upon the 
throne, and for twenty-one years showed himself the most formidable 
and determined opponent of Russian policy. In this game it appears 
to me that England has won the trick and claimed all the honours. 
It must be clearly understvod that the policy of the Czar, which is 
peace, is essential to Russia. The rapid increase of the population 
which is almost entirely agricultural, and the rigour of the climate 
for many months of the year, make commercial development absolutely 
necessary unless the people are to starve. The economical difficulties 
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of Russia are as serious as those of internal administration. Socialism, 
the creed of Leo Tolstoy, is spreading like wild-fire: from the students 
and educated classes it has reached the artisans, the peasants and the 
army; and a costly foreign war would at once signify revolution or 
Constitutional Government, one of which results will inevitably 
arrive for Russia within the next twenty years with terrible accom- 
paniments. Englishmen who have a kindly feeling for the simple, 
impulsive, and warm-hearted Russian people will wish them a happy 
solution of their many prospective difficulties. 

Lastly, I would observe that a more friendly feeling towards 
Russia will be easy if it be realised that a Russian invasion of India 
is an impossible dream. So long as England has command of the 
sea, which is as essential to the security of India and Afghanistan 
as of England itself, India is safe against any foreign attack, jar 
more safe, indeed, than England is to-day. Such an enterprise is 
utterly beyond the military strength or financial resources of Russia ; 
nor do I believe that her Government has seriously considered it, 
though we know well that there are many fantastic projects of 
invasion in the Petersburg War Office, supplied by ambitiou 
and irresponsible soldiers like Skobeleff, the most delightful a 
most impracticable of filibusters. Nor would Afghanistan, even 
without the assured aid of England, be an easy nut to crack ; for it 
is a net-work of mountains, and would be defended by a splendid 
soldiery, armed with very different weapons to those w hich the Russian 
troops faced at Panjdeh. If the new Amir holds fast to the English 
alliance ; follows the advice which his father has so carefully be- 
queathed to him and closes his doors against concessionnaires and 
missionaries, who are equally dangerous to peace and independence, 
he may reign long in peace, and place his country among the civilised 
States cf the world. 

Lere GRIFFIN. 








IIl.—ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Dorn in 1844, two years after the retirement of the armies of Pollock 
and Nott from Afghanistan, the childhood of the great Amir, 
whose eventful and strenuous life has just ended, was spent in a 
disorganised and devastated land, in which his grandfather, Dost 
Mahomed, was slowly restoring order and some measure of prosperity. 
How far he owed the political principles, which he was afterwards 
to apply with such vigour and success to a similar state of things, to 
the direct teaching of that astute prince, it is impossible to say ; but 
there can be no doubt that his precocious and receptive mind opened 
early to the lessons of experience, and that the patriotism which for 
more than twenty years has safeguarded the independence and 
fostered the strength of his country, struck deep root in his heart 
at an age when most boys’ thoughts never overstep a narrow circle 
of childish pleasures and occupations. His appointment at the age 
of fourteen to the Governorship of Tashkarghan, one of the principal 
cities of Afghan Turkestan, may have been but a customary honour 
due to his royal birth; but the resolution with which he resigned 
that office when his right to remit the burdens of his people was 
rudely questioned, proves that he took the position seriously, and had 
already risen to a higher view of the duties of a ruler than prevails 
ordinarily among Asiatic princes. 

For two or three years after his first transient essay in kingship, 
Abdur Rahman spent his time in hardening his body and sharpening 
his senses in martial exercises and the chase, in learning the crafts of 
the blacksmith and locksmith, and in studying surgery and the art of 
war under General Sher Mahomed Khan, a Scotchman of the name 
of Campbell, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of Kandahar, 
in 1837, and, after embracing Mahommedanism, had risen to high 
rank in the Afghan army. Falsely accused of drinking wine and 
smoking hemp, he was so severely scolded by his father, Afzul Khan, 
that he made up his mind to run away. The plan was discovered, 
and he paid for his folly with a year of prison, from which he was 
suddenly withdrawn to be made Commander-in-Chief of his father’s 
army, an office left vacant by the death of his old friend, Sher 
Mahomed Khan. The astonished prince lost not a day in taking up 
his duties, and worked with such ardour that his forces were soon 
thoroughly organised, and proved themselves worthy of their young 
leader in the incessant wars with rebellious chiefs or treacherous 
neighbours, which tested the worth of both, and prepared the latter 
for the greater struggle in which he was next to be engaged. In 
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May, 1863, six weeks after reconquering Herat, Dost Mahomed died, 
and the kingdom, which had cost him years of labour and scheming 
to re-create, was flung once again into the dissolving crucible of civil 
strife. He had named his younger son Shere Ali as his suecessor—a 
wise choice, for, whatever that unhappy prince’s faults, he was 
so immeasurably the superior of his half-brothers, the self-indulgent 
and dissolute Afzul and the cruel, unscrupulous Azim, that if they 
alone had disputed his rights he would have had little difficulty in 
establishing them. But behind the former, in the first instance, and 
later on, behind the latter, stood the young Abdur Rahman, whose 
resolution and activity atoned for a father’s weakness and sloth, and 
for a time supported the burden of an uncle’s harsh and foolish 
tyranny. The one heroic figure on the side of the rebels, wherever 
he led in person victory declared itself on their side, but not for three 
years was he able to inflict what he believed to be a crushing defeat 
on the forces of the enemy, and to proclaim his father, Afzul Khan, 
Amir of Afghanistan. 

Shere Ali, no less brave and persistent, quickly reorganised his 
army and once more marched to Kabul, only to suffer a second defeat 
at the hands of his alert and skilful nephew—a victory which bought 
for Afzul the barren honour of dying in the purple a few months 
later. It would have been easy for Abdur Rahman to have had him- 
self appointed his father’s successor ; instead, however, he insisted on 
giving the first place to his uncle, Azim Khan, taking the second for 
himself, and loyaily backed up the new Amir in the last phase of the 
struggle with their common foe. But he could not be on both sides 
the Hindu Kush at once, and whilst he was far away, putting down 
rebellion in Turkestan, his able cousin, Yakub Khan, recaptured 
Kandahar, where Shere Ali joined him, and the united forces of father 
and son began their advance on Ghazni. Collecting all available 
troops, Azim hurried to meet the invaders and entered Ghazni before 
them ; but, here, he was overtaken by the news that the inhabitants 
of the capital had arisen and overpowered the garrison of Bala Hissar. 
A successful engagement might still have saved him, but Shere Ali 
cleverly evaded his forces, and, marching swiftly to Kabul, was 
received there with open arms. The news of this disaster brought 
Abdur Rahman to his uncle’s assistance, but the Afghans were now 
unmistakably on the side of their lawful Sovereign, and after fighting 
and losing one more battle, uncle and nephew took refuge with the 
Waziris, an independent tribe bordering on the Punjab. The Com- 
missioner of Peshawar sent to offer them a safe asylum in India, but 
the high-spirited Abdur Rahman curtly refused to owe anything to 
the kindness of his enemies, and the two fugitives started for Persia, 
arriving safely at Meshed after many adventures. There they parted 
company; the elder prince accepting the proffered hospitality of the 
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Shah, whilst the younger, travelling by way of Khiva and Bokhara, 
found a courteous welcome and an honourable captivity in Russian 
Turkestan. That captivity lasted eleven years, during which he 
never for a moment lost hope of returning to rule over his native 
land. Shere Ali’s throne might seem fairly established, but its 
stability depended on the friendly relations existing between Russia 
and England, and there were endless chances that a clashing of 
interests in some part of the world, not necessarily in Asia, might at 
any moment alter the character of those relations to one of secret, or 
open, hostility. 

So the exiled Prince possessed his soul in patience, and turned 
these years of waiting to good account. A guest, in all save the 
liberty to leave the State which sheltered him, his life was not devoid 
of pleasures. He built a pleasant house in a garden at Samakand 
given to him by the Russian Government, married a princess of 
Bokhara, had children, in whose education he took deep interest, and 
lived on friendly terms with the Russian civil and military officials. 
Hunting was still his chief amusement, and, as in the days of his 
early manhood, he spent much time in rifle-shooting and in sword and 
lance practice. For the rest, his active, curious mind assimilated all 
the knowledge that circumstances placed within his reach, and no 
useful art was deemed unworthy of his attention. So the years 
glided by, and at last the day in which he trusted began to dawn. 

In March, 1876, Lord Lytton Iended in Calcutta with a mandate 
from the Beaconstield Cabinet to draw the bonds uniting India and 
Afghanistan closer, with, or without, Shere Ali’s cousent, and the 
touchstone by which the Amir’s loyaity to the old alliance, as newly 
interpreted, had to be tried, was the demand of the Indian Govern- 
ment to be allowed to place British officers in his frontier towns. 
The Amir long resisted the proposal, and when at last he was on the 
point of accepting it, not only the negotiations that had been in 
progress at Peshawar, but all diplomatic relations between the two 
Governments were arbitrarily broken off by the Viceroy, leaving 
Afghanistan to an isolation in which Russia, just then on the brink 
of war with Great Britain, saw her opportunity. Shere Ali was 
informed that a Russian Mission had started to visit him at Kabul, 
and with no strong ally behind him, he dared not refuse to receive it. 
What delays and hindrances could do to save him from its unwelcome 
presence, he did; but when it was at his gates, he received it with 
honour, though the protection he afforded it was of so vigorous a 
nature as almost to amount to imprisonment. Negotiations for an 
alliance between the two States began, but their progress was slow, 
checked, first, by Afghan and afterwards by Russian hesitation ; for, 
once again, the troubled flood of European polities, of which eveuts in 
Central Asia were but a tide eddy, had calmed down, and, for the 
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moment, Russia was content to resign the project of substituting her 
influence for that of Great Britain in Afghanistan. Whilst the 
intention lasted and Shere Ali seemed likely to prove the best and 
most willing instrument of Russia’s ambition, Abdur Rahman’s every 
movement was closely watched; but when the Russian Mission had 
been recalled from Kabul, and when Shere Ali had been driven from 
his throne to die in Turkestan, and his son Yakub JXhan had been 
carried captive into India, there was no longer any reason for refusing 
to the ablest Afghan Prince his chance of ascending the Afghan 
throne. 

So the long embargo on his return to his native land was with- 
drawn, and with a hundred followers Abdur Rahman rode forth from 
Tashkend, to which city he had been forcibly removed, to win for 
himself a kingdom. Never was a great enterprise undertaken with 
slenderer means; but its leader’s trust in God and in his own destiny 
was deep and strong, and at the outset a vision came to strengthen 
his hopes—if that can be called a vision which was revealed, not to 
the eye, but to the ear—for, on the second day, as he rode at the 
head of his little band, he suddenly heard in the far distance, out of 
which he had come, a sound as of a mighty host. Nearer and nearer 
drew that invisible army ; it reached and for a moment enclosed him 
and his followers, then swept onwards, the sound of it dying away in 
the distance towards which his face was set; and he knew that this 
was a sign from Ged, and that what he had heard was the marching 
of the thousands who were soon to flock to his standard. A very few 
days saw the beginning of the fulfilment of that sign. Hardly had 
he crossed the Oxus thaa he was joined by three thousand men, two- 
thirds of whom were mounted. Pressing rapidly on, he entered 
Faizabad, where the army of Mir Baba Khan deserted its chief to 
enter his service, and where he obtained money and supplies. From 
Faizabad he moved forward to Kundurz, on his way thither releasing 
large numbers of Afghan women, who had been made slaves by the 
Turcomans after Shere Ali’s death, and also the brothers of his own 
wife, whom he found in the prison of Shignan. The day after his 
arrival at Kunduz, whilst he was inspecting the artillery, a man threw 
himself at his feet. It was a certain Nazir Mahomed Sarwar, who 
had left him at Samakand, and had now made amends for his defec- 
tion by crossing the Hindu Khush to bring him a letter from Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, the civil officer who had been sent up to take charge of 
political matters in Afghanistan after Sir Frederick Roberts’s disasters 
in December, 1879. The letter informed Abdur Rahman that the 
British Government was pleased to hear of his safe arrival in Kata- 
ghan, and would be glad to know in what way he had left Russia aud 
what were his plans and intentions. Abdur Rahman recognised in 
this overture the turning point of his career. It showed him that the 
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British invaders were in such straits that they would not be sorry to 
accept deliverance out of them at his hands, and it furnished him 
with the occasion to test the strength of his authority with the chiefs 
who from many quarters had gathered around him. Assembling his 
army, he read the letter out aloud, and begged all the chiefs present to 
help him to compose an answer. These asked for two days’ delay, 
and on the third presented him with some hundred letters, all full of 
threats against the unbelievers. These also he read aloud, and 
then, taking a pen, he wrote, in the presence of 7,000 Usbegs and 
Afghans, the following words :— 


‘*To my exalted friend, Griffin Sahib, Representative of Great Britain, greetings 
from the writer, Sirdar Abdur Rahman. I am pleased to receive your kind 
letter, expressing your pleasure on my safe arrival in Katagan. In reference to 
your inquiry as to how I left Russia, I left it with the permission of the Viceroy, 
General Kaufmann, end the Russian Government. My only intention in doing 
so was to help my nation in much perplexity and trouble. With compli- 
ments, etc.”’ 


After listening to the reading of this letter, the army confessed that 
it did not know how to communicate with kings, and invested its 
leader thenceforward with full authority to write what he thought fit. 
Nazir Mahomed started off the following day on his return journey, 
and the ever growing forces of Abdur Rahman marched slowly 
towards Charikar. On the 30th April, Griffin wrote again, urging 
the Prince to come to Kabul. The latter replied that his people, 
before giving him permission to accept the British invitation, would 
want to know the answers to the following questions :— 


(1) What are to be the boundaries of my dominions ? 

(2) Would Kandahar be included in them ! 

3) Would a European envoy or a British force remain in Afghanistan ? 

$) What enemy of the British Government am I expected to repel ? 

5) What benefits does the British Government promise to confer on me and 


(: 

( 

(3 
my countrymen } 

(6) What services do they expect in return ! 


In his answer, Mr. Griffin pointed out that,as Russia and Persia were 
pledged to Great Britain not to meddle in Afghan affairs, the Kabul 
ruler could have no foreign relations ; but that if these States broke 
their engagements he might count on British aid in repelling unpro- 
voked attack. As regards the boundaries of his kingdom, Abdur 
Rahman was assured that, with the exception of the Province of 
Kandahar, which had been assigned to another Prince, he was free to 
include within them all the territories hitherto administered by any 
Amir of his family, and, within them, his authority was to be abso- 
lutely undisputed, no claim to receive British officers at any point 
being made upon him. Abdur Rahman felt that the kingdom would 
be of little value to him without the inclusion of Kandadar, and said 
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so frankly ; but, as the business of the moment was to get the British 
to retire peaceably from Kabul, he forbore from pressing the point. 

At Charikar, on the 20th July, the chiefs of the Afghan tribes 
that had joined Abdur Rahman proclaimed him King and Amir, 
and two days later Mr. Griffin held a durbar at Kabul, at which he 
publicly recognised and confirmed their choice in the name of the 
Viceroy and the Government of the Queen-Empress. This settle- 
ment came not a moment too soon. <A week later brought the news 
of tHe British defeat at Maiwand, on hearing which Mr. Griffin rode 
out at once to Zimma, where, in a three days’ conference, all arrange- 
ments for the British retirement from Afghanistan and for the 
transfer of the territories occupied by them to the hands of the new 
ruler were settled, and the latter gave immediate proof of his power 
and his good will by securing to a relieving force under Sir F. 

Roberts a safe and easy passage to Kandahar. On the 10th of 
August, Sir Donald Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin had an interview 
with the man whose timely appearance on the scene had relieved 
them from the embarrassing task of hunting for some strong man to 
take the government of Afghanistan off their hands, and then the 
representatives of British military and political authority in Afghan- 
istan rode away together, and Abdur Rahman was left to begin over 
again the work in which his grandfather, Dost Mahomed, had been 
engaged at the time of his own birth. Lack of space makes it im- 
possible to describe that work in detail. It must suffice if we say 
that it took the new Amir as many years to consolidate his kingdom 
as it had taken him months to win it. In those years he restored 
two provinces to his kingdom—Herat and Kandahar, which the British 
Government was soon glad to cede to him, and which he wrested 
after a stiff fight from his cousin, Ayub Khan—added to it yet a 
third, Kafiristan, put down four great rebellions and many minor 
risings, and, in the teeth of corrupt officials and a seditious priesthood, 
reformed and reorganised every branch of the administration. More 
than once it seemed as if he must be worsted in his long fight with 
the endless elements of disorder by which he was confronted ; but, 
one by one, he overcame every obstacle in the path that he had 
marked out for himself, and lived to be able to boast that, “ under 
his rule, his people had made such good progress towards civilisation 
that persons possessing great riches and wealth could travel safely 
throughout his dominions, by night as well as by day, whilst on the 
borders of Afghanistan, in parts under British rule, nobody could 
move a step without the protection of a strong body-guard.”’ 

The progress of his people towards civilisation was Abdur Rah- 
man’s one object and aim, and if, in seeking to realise it, he struck 
down the rebellious and lawless without mercy, he never ceased to 
toil at building up a State in which the peasant, the merchant, and 
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the craftsman could labour in peace and enjoy the fruits of their 
toil. Within that State he wanted no idlers, and, by example as 
well as by precept, he taught the lesson that all useful work is worthy 
of honour. When he introduced foreign artificers into his cities, he 
himself learned their trades or encouraged his relatives and friends 
to learn them, that they, in their turn, might become teachers, and 
the strangers, richly rewarded, might return to their own place. For, 
at the root of his scheme of government lay the principle of the 
rigid exclusion of all permanent foreign elements from Afghanistan. 
No European, under any circumstances, would he allow to acquire 
land within her borders, or to have any interest in her industries or 
her mineral resources: and none could enter his territories save by 
his invitation, or with his consent. 

The prince, who from his youth up had made history his daily 
study, and who, in his busy manhood, found time to keep himself 
conversant with the current politics of the whole world, knew well 
that rights accorded to the subjects of another Power would probably 
result in wrong done to his own, and he decided that it was wise to 

wait for many things, good in themselves—railways, telegraphs, the 
development of mines, &c.—till his people could keep them in their 
own hands. Ever alive to the danger threatening Afghanistan from 
the rival ambitions of her neighbours, he saw that to increase her 
prosperity, without at the same time adding to her defensive strength, 
would be to make her a more tempting prey, and he never faltered 
in his determination to endow her with a military system under 
which she might some day grow rich in peace and security. The 
subsidy given him by Great Britain to strengthen him against 
Russia he used to make himself safe against pressure from either 
State, and, year by year, he had the satisfaction of seeing a well- 
disciplined, well-armed, well-equipped army growing under his hand ; 
an army which could look to native sources for the supply of all its 
needs. Whilst the work was in progress he had seasons of keen 
anxiety, as when the Russians attacked his northern frontier, in 
1885 ; and again when Lord Lansdowne tried to force him to accept 
a visit from Lord Roberts with an escort of ten thousand men, to 
meet which, as he caustically remarked in his Life, he would have 
needed to assemble a hundred thousand. But he weathered both 
storms; the former with the help of the British Government; the 
latter by skilful temporizing and delay, followed by a direct appeal 
to Lord Salisbury, who promptly put an extinguisher on Lord 
Lansdowne’s inclination to walk in the footsteps of Lord Lytton. Of 
course, Abdur Rahman had his failures as well as his successes. The 
boundary line between his dominions and those of Russia, determined 
for him in 1885, was not altogether to his mind; he bitterly resented 
the British seizure of New Chaman; and his consent to the proposal 
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to remove all the Independent Tribes from his sphere of influence to 
that of Great Britain—a consent won from him by the politic 
persuasions and personal charm of Sir Mortimer Durand—was given 
with extreme reluctance, tempered, perhaps, by the conviction that 
India’s supposed gain would prove her certain loss. 

Conscious that the work of regenerating and consolidating Afghan- 
istan would require far more than one man’s lifetime to complete, 
the late Amir gave much thought and care to the business of providing 
himself with a capable successor. A man of strong family affections, 
there was no weakness in his love for wife or child, and patriotism 
dictated equally his treatment of his people and his treatment of his 
sons. Each of the latter he brought up to take a part in public 
affairs, whilst, to the eldest, he gave such a commanding position as 
necessarily accustomed his brothers to regard him as their future 
Sovereign. Carefully trained to the performance of all the duties of 
kingship, and equally carefully instructed in the political wisdom 
whereby a small people can be made great and a weak people strong, 
the new Amir ascends the throne of Afghanistan with fairer prospects 
of retaining it than those enjoyed by any of his ancestors, and all 
friends to the peace of the world will unite in hoping that he may 
long be spared to justify his father’s choice of an heir. 

Our knowledge of much of the work accomplished by the late 
Amir comes to us from his auto-biography, and may therefore be 
suspected of partiality; but when allowance has been made fora 
man’s natural inclination to exaggerate his own achievements, what 
remains entitles him to rank among the great rulers of the world. 
He substituted a firm and honest administration for the spasmodic 
interference of official authority with individual rapacity and violence ; 
he reformed the law and assured its benefits to the meanest of his 
subjects; he devised and perfected a military system adapted to the 
conditions of his country and the genius of its inhabitants; he 
enriched the coffers of the State without impoverishing either the 
trader or the agriculturist; he turned his barracks into schools and 
his prisons into reformatories: in a word, he brought order out of 
chaos, and by years of fighting won for his people—peace. 


H. B. Hanna. 











THE MYSTERY OF JUSTICE! 
* 


I sreax for those who do not believe in the existence of a unique, 
all-powerful, infallible Judge, for ever intent on our thoughts, our 
feelings and actions, maintaining Justice in this world, and completing 
it in the next. And the question arises—if there be no Judge, what 
Justice is there? None other than that which men have made for 
themselves, not only by their laws and tribunals, but also in the social 
relations that no definite judgment governs? Is there nothing above 
this human Justice, whose sanction is rarely other than the opinion, the 
confidence or mistrust, the approval or disapproval, of our fellows? Is 
this capable of explaining or accounting for all that seems so inexplic- 
able to us in the morality of the Universe, that we at times feel almost 
compelled to believe an intelligent Judge must exist? When we 
deceive or overcome our neighbour, have we deceived or overcome all 
the forces of Justice? Are all things definitely settled then, and 
may we go boldly on; or is there a graver, deeper Justice, one 
less visible perhaps, but less subject to error: one that is more 
universal, and mightier ? 

That such a Justice exists we all of us know, for we all have felt 
its irresistible power. We are well aware that it covers the whole of 
our life, and that at its centre there reigns an intelligence which 
never deceives itself, and which none can deceive. But where shall 
we place it, now that we have wrested it from the skies? Where 
does it balance good and evil, happiness and disaster ? Whence does 
it issue to deal out reward and punishment? These are questions that 
we do not often ask ourselves, but they have their importance. The 
nature of Justice, and all our morality, depend on the answer; and 
it cannot be fruitless, therefore, to inquire how that great idea of 
mystic and sovereign Justice, which has undergone more than one 
transformation since history began, is being received to-day in the 
heart and mind of man. And is this mystery not the loftiest, 
the most passionately interesting, of all that remain to us: does it 
not intertwine with most of the others? Do its vacillations not stir 
us to the very depths of our soul? The great bulk of mankind 
perhaps know nothing of these vacillations and changes, but for the 
evolution of thought it suffices that the eyes of the few should see; and 
when the clear consciousness of these has become aware of thetransforma- 
tion, its influence will gradually attain the general morality of men. 


(1) The chapters that follow form part of a complete essay which will be published 
later, with three others, in volume form. 
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II. 


In these pages we shall naturally have much to say of social 
Justice, which is the Justice that we mutually extend to each 
other through life ; but we shall leave on one side legal or positive 
Justice, which is merely the organisation of one side of social Justice. 
We shall occupy ourselves above all with that vague but inevitable 
Justice, intangible, and yet so effective, which accompanies and sets 
its seal upon every action of our life: which approves or disapproves, 
rewards or punishes. Does this come from without? Does an 
inflexible, undeceivable moral principle, independent of man, exist 
in the Universe and in things? Is there, in a word, a Justice that 
might be called mystic? Or does it issue wholly from man: is it 
inward even though it acts from without: and is the only Justice 
therefore psychologic? These two terms, mystic and psychologic 
Justice, comprehend, more or less, all the different forms of Justice, 
superior to the social, that would appear to exist to-day. 


III. 


It is scarcely conceivable that any one who has forsaken the easy, 
but artificially illumined, paths of positive religion, can still believe 
in the existence of a physical Justice arising from moral causes, 
whether its manifestations assume the form of heredity or disease, of 
geologic, atmospheric, or other phenomena. However eager his 
desire for illusion or mystery, this is atruth he is bound to recognise 
from the moment he begins earnestly and sincerely to study his own 
personal experience, or to observe the external ills which, in this 
world of ours, fall indiscriminately on good and wicked alike. 
Neither the earth nor the sky, neither Nature, matter, air, nor any 
force known to man (save only those within him), betray the 
slightest regard for Justice, or the remotest connection with our 
morality, our thoughts or intentions. Between the external world and 
our actions there exist only the simple and essentially non-moral rela- 
tions of cause and effect. If I am guilty of a certain excess or 
imprudence, I incur a certain danger, and have to pay a corre- 
sponding debt to Nature. And as this imprudence or excess will 
generally have had an immoral cause—or a cause that we call 
immoral because we have been compelled to regulate our life 
according to the requirements of our health and tranquillity—we 
cannot refrain from establishing a connection between this immoral 
cause and the danger to which we have been exposed, or the debt we 
have had to pay ; and we are led once more to believe in the Justice 
of the Universe, the prejudice which, of all that we cling to, has its 
root deepest in our hearts. And in our eagerness to restore this 
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confidence, we are content deliberately to ignore the fact that the 
result would have been exactly the same had the cause of our excess 
or imprudence been—to use the terms of our infantine vocabulary— 
hereic or innocent. If on an intensely cold day I throw myself into 
the water to save a fellow creature from drowning, or if, seeking to 
drown him, I chance to fall in, the consequences of the resultant chill 
will be absolutely the same, and nothing on this earth or beneath the 
sky—save only myself, or man if he be able—will enhance my suffer- 
ing because I have committed a crime, or relieve my pain because my 
action was virtuous. 
BY. 

Let us consider another form of physical Justice: heredity. 
There again we find the same indifference to moral causes. And 
truly it were a strange Justice indeed that would throw upon the 
son, and even the remote descendant, the burden of a fault committed 
by his father or his ancestor. But human morality would raise no 
objection ; man would not protest. To him it would seem natural, 
magnificent, even fascinating. It would indefinitely prolong his 
individuality, his consciousness and existence ; and from this point of 
view would accord with a number of indisputable facts which prove 
that we are not wholly self-contained, but connect, in more than one 
subtle, mysterious fashion, with all that surrounds us in life, with all 
that precedes us, or follows. 

And yet, true as this may be in certain cases, it is not true as 
regards the Justice of physical heredity, which is absolutely in- 
different to the moral causes of the deed whose consequences the 
descendants have to bear. ‘There is physical relation between 
the act of the father, whereby he has undermined his health, and the 
consequent suffering of the son; but the son’s suffering will be the 
same whatever the intentions or motives of the father, be these heroic 
or shameful. And, further, the area of what we call the Justice of 
physical heredity would appear to be very restricted. A father may 
have been guilty of a hundred abominable crimes ; he may have been 
a murderer, traitor, persecutor of the innocent, or despoiler of 
the wretched, without these crimes leaving the slightest trace upon 
the organism of his children. It is enough that he should have been 
careful to do nothing that might injure his health. 


7 
So much for the Justice of Nature, as shown in physical heredity. 
Moral heredity would appear to be governed by similar principles, 
but, as it deals with modifications of the mind and character infinitely 
more complex and elusive, its manifestations are less striking, and 
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its results less certain. Pathology is the only region which permits 
of its definite observation and study; and there we observe it to be 
merely the spiritual form of physical heredity, which is its essential 
principle; moral heredity being only a sequel, and revealing in its 
elementary stage the same indifference to real Justice, and the same 
blindness. The moral cause of the ancestor’s drunkenness or debauch 
will not affect the punishment that may be meted out in mind and 
body to the descendants of the drunkard or the debauchee. 
Intellectual blemish will almost always accompany material blemish. 
The soul will be attacked simultaneously with the body; and it 
matters but little whether the victim be imbecile, mad, epileptic, 
possessed of criminal instincts, or only vaguely threatened with slight 
mental derangement; the most frightful moral penalty a supreme 
Justice were able to invent will have followed actions which, as a rule, 
cause less harm and are less perverse than hundreds of other offences 
which Nature never dreams of punishing. And this penalty, more- 
over, is inflicted blindly, not the slightest heed being paid to the 
motives underlying these actions, motives that may have been excusable 
perhaps, or indifferent, or possibly even admirable. 

It would be absurd, however, to imagine that drunkenness and 
debauchery are the only agents in moral heredity. There are a 
thousand others, all more or less unknown. Certain moral qualities 
appear to be transmitted as readily as though they were physical. 
In one race, for instance, we shall almost constantly discover certain 
virtues which have probably been acquired. But who shall say how 
much is due to heredity and how much to environment and example ? 
The problem becomes so complicated, the facts so contradictory, that 
it is impossible, amidst the mass of innumerable causes, to follow the 
track of one particular cause to the end. Let it be enough to say 
that, in the only clear, striking, definitive cases where an intentional 
Justice could have revealed itself in physical or moral heredity, no 
trace of Justice is found. And if we do not find it in these, we 
surely are far less likely to find it in others. 


VI. 


We may affirm, therefore, that neither above us, nor around us, 
nor beneath us ; neither in this life nor in the other life which is that 
of our children, is the least trace to be found of an intentional 
Justice. But,in the course of adapting ourselves to the laws of life, 
we have naturally been led to credit with our own moral ideas those 
principles of causality that we encounter most frequently; and we 
have in this fashion created a very plausible semblance of effective 
Justice, which rewards or punishes most of our actions in the degree 
that they approach, or deviate from, certain laws that are essential 
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for the preservation of the race. It is evident that if I sow my 
field I shall have an infinitely better prospect of reaping a harvest 
the following summer than my neighbour, who has neglected to sow 
his, preferring a life of dissipation and idleness. In this case, 
therefore, work obtains its admirable and certain reward; and as 
work is essential for the preservation of our existence, we have 
declared it to be the moral act of all acts, the first of all our duties. 
Such instances might be indefinitely multiplied. If I bring up my 
children well, if I am good and just to those round about me, if I am 
honest, active, prudent, wise and sincere in all my dealings, I shall 
have a better chance of meeting with filial piety, with respect and 
affection, a better chance of knowing moments of happiness, than 
the man whose actions and conduct have been the very reverse of 
mine. Let us not, however, lose sight of the fact that my neighbour, 
who is, let us say, a most diligent and thrifty man, might be pre- 
vented by the most admirable of reasons, such as an illness caught 
while nursing his wife or his friend, from sowing his ground at the 
proper time, and that he also would reap no harvest. Mutatis 
mutandis, similar results would follow in the other instances I have 
mentioned. The cases, however, are exceptional where a worthy or 
respectable reason will hinder the accomplishment of a duty; and 
we shall find, as a rule, that sufficient harmony exists between cause 
and effect, between the exaction of the necessary law and the result 
of the complying effort, to enable our casuistry to keep alive within 
us the idea of the Justice of things. 


VII. 


This idea, however, deeply ingrained though it be in the hearts 
and minds of the least credulous and least mystic of men, can 
surely not be beneficial. Our morality becomes like the insect 
which, perched on a falling rock, imagines that the rock has been 
set in motion on its own special behalf. Can there be errors and 
falsehoods that we do well to keep alive? There may have been 
some in the past which, fora moment, were helpful ; but, this moment 
over, men found themselves once again face to face with the truth, 
and the sacrifice had only been postponed. Why wait till the illusion 
or falsehood which appeared to do good begins to do actual harm, or, 
if it do no harm, at least retards the perfect understanding that 
should obtain between the deeply-felt reality and our manner of 
interpreting and accepting it? What were the Divine Right of 
Kings, the Infallibility of the Church, the belief in rewards the other 
side of the grave, but illusions whose sacrifice reason delayed too long ? 
Nothing was gained by this dilatoriness beyond one or two sterile 
hopes, a little deceptive peace, and a few consolations that at times were 
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‘disastrous. Many days had been lost; and we cannot afford to lose 


many days, we who at last are seeking the truth, and find in its 
search an all-sufficient reason for existence. Nor does anything 
retard us more than the illusion, which, though torn from its roots, we 
still permit to linger among us ; for this will display the most extra- 
ordinary activity, and be constantly changing its form. 

But what does it matter, some will ask, whether man do the thing 


that is just, because he thinks God is watching—because he believes 


in a kind of Justice that pervades the Universe—or for the simple 
reason that to his conscience this thing seems just? It matters 
above all. We have there three different men. The first, whom 


God is watching, will do much that is not just, for every God whom 


man has hitherto worshipped has decreed many unjust things. And 
the second will not always act in the same way as the third, who is, 
indeed, the true man, to whom the moralist will turn, for he will 
survive both the others ; and to foretell how man will conduct him- 
self in truth, which is his natural element, is more interesting to the 
moralist than to watch his behaviour when enmeshed in falsehood. 


VIIl. 


It may seem idle to those who do not believe in the existence of a 
sovereign Judge to discuss so seriously this inadmissible idea of the 
Justice of things. And inadmissible it does indeed seem when 
presented thus, in its true colours, pinned to the wall as it were. 
This, however, is not our way of regarding it in every-day life. 
When we observe how disaster follows crime, how ruin at last over- 
takes ill-gained prosperity—-when we witness the miserable end of 
the debauchee, the short-lived triumph of iniquity, it is our constant 
habit to confuse the physical effect with the moral cause; and how- 
ever little we may believe in the existence of a Judge, we nearly all 
of us end by a more or less complete submission to a strange, vague 
faith in the Justice of things. And though our reason, our calm 
observation, prove to us that this Justice cannot exist, it is enough 
that an event should take place which touches us somewhat more 
nearly, or that there should be two or three curious coincidences, for 
this conviction to fade in our heart, if not in our mind. Notwith- 
standing all our reason and all our experience, the merest trifle 
recalls to life within us the ancestor who was convinced that the stars 
shone in their eternal places for no other purpose than to predict or 
approve a wound he was to inflict on his enemy upon the field of 
battle, a word he should speak in the assembly of the chiefs, or an 
intrigue he should bring to a successful issue in the women’s quarters. 
We of to-day are not less inclined to divinise our feelings to suit our 
interests; only, the gods having no longer a name, our methods are 
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less sincere and less precise, but other difference there is none. When 
the Greeks, powerless before Troy, felt the need of supernatural 
signal and support, they went to Philoctetes, deprived him of 
Hercules’ bow and arrows, and abandoned him, ill, naked, and 
defenceless on a desert island. This was the mysterious Justice, loftier 
than that of man; this was the command of the gods. And 
similarly do we, when some iniquity seems expedient to us, cry 
loudly that we do it for the sake of posterity, of humanity, of the 
fatherland. On the other hand, should a great misfortune befall 
us, we protest that there is no Justice, that there are no gods; but let 
the misfortune befall our enemy, and the Universe is at once re- 
peopled with invisible Judges. If, however, some unexpected, 
disproportionate stroke of good fortune come to us, we are quickly 
convinced that we must possess merits so carefully hidden as to have 
escaped our own observation. And we are happier in their discovery 
than at the windfall they have procured us. 


IX. 


“One has to pay for all things,” we say. Yes, in the depths 
of our heart, in all that pertains to man, Justice exacts payment in 
the coin of our personal happiness or sorrow. And without, in the 
Universe that enfolds us, there is also a reckoning; but here it is a 
different paymaster who deals out happiness or sorrow. Other 
laws obtain, there are other motives, other methods. It is no longer 
the Justice of the conscience that presides, but the logic of Nature, 
which cares nothing for our morality. Within us is a principle that 
weighs only intentions, without us a power that only balances deeds, 
We try to persuade ourselves that these two work hand in hand. 
But in reality, though the spirit will often glance towards the power, 
this last is as completely ignorant of the spirit’s existence as is the 
man weighing coals in Northern Europe of the existence of his fellow 
weighing diamonds in South Africa. We are constantly intruding 
our sense of Justice into this non-moral logic; and herein lies the 
source of most of our errors. 


x. 

And further, what right have we to complain of the indifference of 
the Universe, to declare it incomprehensible, monstrous ? Why this 
surprise at an injustice in which we ourselves take so active a part ? 
It is true that there is no trace of Justice to be found in disease, 
accident, or most of the hazards of external life, which fall 
indiscriminately on the good and the wicked, hero and traitor, 
poisoner and sister of charity. But we are far too eager to 
include under the title of “ Justice of the Universe,” many a flagrant 
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act that is exclusively human, and infinitely more common and more 
destructive than disease, hurricane or fire. I do not allude to war; 
it might be urged that we attribute this rather to the will of 
nations or kings than to Nature. But poverty, for instance, which 
we still rank with irremediable illness, such as shipwreck or plague : 
poverty, with all its crushing sorrows and transmitted degeneration— 
how often may this be ascribed to the injustice of the elements, and 
how often to the injustice of our social condition, which is the crown- 
ing injustice of man? Need we, at the sight of unmerited wretched- 
ness, look to the skies for a reason, as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen? Need we seek an impenetrable, unfathomable Judge ? 
Is this region not our own; are we not here in the best-explored, 
best-known portion of our dominion; and is it not we who organise 
misery, we who spread it abroad, as arbitrarily, from the moral point 
of view, as fire or disease scatter destruction and suffering? Is it 
reasonable that we should wonder at the sea’s indifference to the 
soul-state of its victims, when we who have a soul, the pre-eminent 
organ of Justice, pay no heed whatever to the innocence of our 
own wretched victims, the countless thousands whom we ourselves 
sacrifice? We regard as beyond our control, as a force of fatality, a 
force that rests entirely within our own hands. But does this excuse 
us? Truly we are strange lovers of an ideal Justice, we are strange 
Judges! A judicial error sends a thrill of horror from one end of 
the world to another; but the error which condemns three-fourths of 
mankind to misery, an error as purely human as that of any tribunal, 
is attributed by us to some inaccessible, implacable Power. If the 
child of some honest man we know be born blind, imbecile, or 
deformed, we will seek everywhere, even in the darkness of a religion 
we have ceased to practise, for some God whose intention to 
question ; but if the child be born poor—a calamity as a rule no less 
capable than the gravest infirmity of degrading a creature’s destiny— 
we do not dream of interrogating the God who is wherever we are, 
since he is made of our own desires. Before we demand an ideal 
Judge we shall do well to purify our ideas, for whatever blemish 
there is in these will surely be found in the Judge. Before we 
complain of Nature’s indifference, or ask at her hands an equity she 
does not possess, let us attack the iniquity that dwells in the homes 
of men; and when this has been swept away we shall find that the 
part we assign to the injustice of fate will be less by fully two-thirds. 
And the benefit to mankind would be far more considerable than if it 
lay in our power to guide the storm or govern the heat and the cold, 
to direct the course of disease or the avalanche, or contrive that the 
sea should display an intelligent regard to our virtues and secret 
intentions. For, indeed, the poor far exceed in number those who 
fall victims to shipwreck or material accident, just as far more 
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disease is due to material wretchedness than to the caprice of our 
organism, or the hostility of the elements. 


XI. 


And for all that, we love Justice. We live, it is true, in the 
midst of a great injustice; but we have only recently acquired this 
knowledge, and we still grope for a remedy. Injustice had existed 
so long, the idea of God, of destiny, of Nature’s mysterious 
decrees, had been so closely and intimately associated with it, it is 
still so deeply entangled with most of the unjust forces of the 
Universe, that it was but yesterday that we commenced the endeavour 
to isolate such elements contained within it as are purely human. 
And if we succeed; if we can distinguish them, and separate them 
for all time from those upon which we are powerless, Justice will 
gain more than by all that man has discovered in his search 
for it hitherto. For indeed in this social injustice of ours, it is not the 
human part that is capable of arresting our passion for equity ; it is 
the part that a great number of men still attribute to a god, to a 
kind of fatality, or to imaginary laws of Nature. 


XII. 


This last, inactive part shrinks every day. Nor is this because 
the mystery of Justice is about to disappear. A mystery rarely 
disappears—as a rule, it only shifts its ground. But it is 
often most important and most desirable that we should bring about 
this change of abode. It may almost be said that two or three such 
changes represent the whole progress of human thought—the 
dislodgment of two or three mysteries from a place where they did 
harm, and their transference to a place where they become inoffensive 
and capable of doing good. Sometimes even there is no need for 
the mystery to change its place; we have only to identify it under 
another name. What was once called “the gods,” we now term 
“life.” And if life be as inexplicable as were the gods, we are at 
least the gainers to the extent that no one has the right to speak or do 
wrong in its name. The aim of human thought can scarcely be 
to destroy mystery, or lessen it, for that seems impossible. We may 
be sure that the same volume of mystery will ever enwrap the world, 
since it is the quality of the world, asof mystery, tobe infinite. But 
honest human thought will seek above all to determine what are the 
veritable irreducible mysteries. It will endeavour to strip them of 
all that does not belong to them, that is not truly theirs, of the 
additions made by our errors, our fears, and our falsehoods. And 
as the artificial mysteries vanish, so will the ocean of veritable 
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mystery stretch out further and further: the mystery of life, its aim 
and its origin, the mystery of thought, the mystery that has 
been called “the primitive accident” or the “ perha ps unknowable 
essence of reality.” 


XIII. 


Where had men conceived the mystery of Justice to lodge? It 
pervaded the world. At one moment it was supposed to rest in the 
hands of the gods, at another it engulfed and mastered the gods 
themselves. It had been imagined everywhere except in man. It 
had dwelt in the sky, it had lurked behind rocks, it had governed 
the air and the sea. It had peopled an inaccessible Universe. Then 
at last we peered into its imaginary retreats, we pressed close and 
examined: its throne of clouds tottered, it faded away; but, at the 
very moment we believed it had ceased to be, behold it reappeared, 
and raised its head once more in the very depths of our heart; and 
yet another mystery had sought refuge in man, and embodied itself 
in him. For it is in ourselves that the mysteries we seek to destroy 
almost invariably find their last shelter and their most fitting abode, 
the home which they had forsaken, in the wildness of youth, to 
voyage through space; as it is in ourselves that we must learn to 
meet and to question them. And truly it is no less wonderful, 
no less inexplicable, that man should have in his heart an immovable 
instinct of Justice, than it was wonderful and inexplicable that 
the gods, or the forces of the Universe, should be just. It 
is as difficult to account for the essence of our memory, our will, 
our intelligence, as it was to account for the memory, will, or in- 
telligence, of the invisible powers or laws of Nature; and if, in 
order to enhance our curiosity, we have need of the unknown or 
unknowable ; if, in order to maintain our ardour, we require mystery 
or the infinite, we shall not lose a single tributary of the unknown 
and unknowable by at last restoring the great river to its primitive 
bed ; nor shall we have closed a single road that leads to the infinite, 
or lessened by a hair’s breadth the most contested of veritable 
mysteries. Whatever we take from the skies we find again in the 
heart of man. But, mystery for mystery, let us prefer the one that 
is certain to the one that is doubtful, the one that is near to the one 
that is far, the one that is in us and of us to the harmful one from 
without. Mystery for mystery, let us no longer parley with the 
messengers, but with the sovereign who sent them; no longer 
question those feeble ones who silently vanish at our first enquiry, 
but rather look into our heart, where are both question and answer— 
the answer which it has forgotten, but some day, perhaps, shall 
remember. 
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XIV. 

Then we shall be able to solve more than one disconcerting 
problem as to the distribution, often very equitable, of reward and 
punishment among men. And by this we do not mean only the 
inward, moral reward and punishment, but also the reward and 
punishment that are visible and wholly material. There was some 
measure of reason in the belief, held by mankind from its very 
origin, that Justice penetrates, animates as it were, every object of 
this world in which we live. This belief has not been explained 
away by the fact that our great moral laws have been forcibly 
adapted to the great laws of life and matter. There is more beyond. 
We cannot refer all things, in all circumstances, to a simple relation 
of cause and effect between crime and punishment. There is often a 
moral element also; and, though events have not placed it there, 
though it is we alone who have created it, it is not the less powerful 
and real. Of a physical Justice, properly so-called, we deny the 
existence ; but besides the wholly inward psychologic Justice, to 
which we shall soon refer, there is also a psychologic Justice which 
is in constant communication with the physical world ; and it is this 
Justice that we attribute to we know not what invisible and universal 
principle. And while it is wrong to credit Nature with moral 
intentions, and to allow our actions to be governed by fear of punish- 
ment or hope of reward that she may have in store for us, this does 
not imply that, even materially, there is no reward for good or 
punishment for evil. Such reward and punishment undoubtedly 
exist, but they issue not from whence we imagine ; and, in believing 
that they come from an inaccessible spot, that they master us, judge 
us, and consequently dispense us from judging ourselves, we commit 
the most dangerous of errors; for none has a greater influence upon 
our manner of defending ourselves against misfortune, or of setting 
forth to attempt the legitimate conquest of happiness. 


XY. 

Such Justice as, notwithstanding all, we find in Nature, does not 
issue from her, but from ourselves. We have unconsciously placed 
it there, by becoming one with events, by animating them, and 
adapting them to our uses. There are more elements in our life 
than the flash of lightning, disease, or accident, which, careless of 
what our thoughts may be, strike us to right or left, without 
apparent reason or warning. There are other cases—and these 
far more frequent—when we have direct influence on the things 
and the persons around us, and invest these with our own personality ; 
cases where the forces of Nature become instruments for our thoughts, 
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which, when unjust, will make improper use of them, thereby 
calling forth retaliation and inviting punishment and disaster. But 
in Nature there is no moral reaction; for this emanates from our 
own thoughts, or the thoughts of other men. It is not in things, 
but in us, that the Justice of things resides. It is our moral con- 
dition that modifies our conduct towards the external world; and if 
we find this antagonistic, it is because we are at war with ourselves, 
at war with the essential laws of our mind and heart. The attitude 
of.Nature towards us is uninfluenced by the justice or injustice of 
our intentions; and yet these will almost invariably govern our 
attitude towards Nature. Here once more, as in the case of social 
Justice, we ascribe to the Universe, to an unintelligible, eternal, 
fatal principle, a part that we play ourselves ; and when we say that 
Justice, Heaven, Nature, or Events are rising in revolt against us 
to punish or to avenge, it is, in reality, man who is using events to 
punish man, it is human nature that rises in revolt, and human 
justice that avenges. 


MavriceE MAErreERLINCK. 
(Translated by ALFRED SutTRO.) 











THE ROYAL IMPERIAL TOUR. 


UniqvE in every sense of the word has been the Imperial Tour of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwalland York. From the time they left 
Portsmouth, on March 16, their progress was triumphal. It was a 
progress such as Roman conqueror never enjoyed, and such as would 
be possible to the representative of no other royal house in the 
world. It symbolised the triumph of freedom and the devotion of a 
liberty-loving people to a constitutional régime which ensures liberty 
while it compasses all the advantages attaching to dynastic rule. 
The only captives in this triumphal procession were stout hearts 
palpitating with loyalty. That the Colonies would rise as one man 
to greet the Duke and Duchess was certain. It was impossible that 
any one could have studied the Colonial question closely for the last 
ten or fifteen years without realising that the croakers and the 
separatists were lacking alike in numbers and in reason. To me 
the tour was of profound interest on various grounds. In the first 
place I ventured to suggest it in the pages of this Review long before 
it occurred to the official mind: in the second place it is a step 
towards the achievement of the ideal relations between the Crown and 
the Colonies which I advocated twelve years ago, when I pointed out? 
the feasibility and wisdom of visits to the Colonies being undertaken 
by the sovereign ; in the third place it seems to me that it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the significance of the enthusiasm evinced by 
the Colonies and of the attention with which the doings of the 
royal tourists have been followed by the public athome. The croakers 
and the separatists have had a bad half-year. They have been 
proved to be as hopelessly out of touch with the sentiments of the 
Empireas Professor Goldwin Smith himself, and they are left to 
extract what comfort they may from their conviction that so far from 
royal visits to our Colonies being a boon, they are calculated to turn 
the sturdy sons and daughters of Greater Britain into toadies and 
snobs. Others, on the contrary, who believe that anything which 
tends to cement British unity is for the good of the race and the 
advantage of mankind, will welcome the cumulative effect of the 
events of the tour as another link in a now rapidly-lengthening 
chain. 

In a measure, the tour and all that it implies was part of Queen 
Victoria’s legacy to the Empire she governed so long and so 
well. It was the cherished scheme of the last few months of 
her life, and King Edward was not likely to inaugurate his reign 


(1) National Review, October, 1889. 
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by cancelling a project fraught with possibilities so exceptional. 
Queen Victoria’s concern for her Colonial subjects was not, like that 
of some statesmen and writers to whom she was supposed to look for 
guidance, a late growth. It began with her accession, and its 
beneficent results were sufficient to keep it green throughout her life. 
Possibly it was not wholly divorced from heredity. Her father, the 
Duke of Kent, spent some years in Canada, and, as Sir John Bourinot 
has recently explained,’ made valuable and valued friends there. 
Until the memoirs of Queen Victoria, which cannot see the light for 
years to come, are public property, we shall never know the full 
extent to which her influence was brought to bear in Colonial 
affairs. What we can do is to contrast the state of things which 
existed at the beginning of her reign with that which existed at the 
beginning of her son’s. In 1837 there was chaos, or something 
approaching chaos, in Canada, Australia, the Cape, and other 
possessions of the Crown.” Grave misgiving that the second Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain was about to go the way of the first was 
not unnatural. That much of the wise statesmanship which averted 
a new catastrophe was the Queen’s received fitting and eloquent 
recognition in the Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and 1897. It was, 
there is ample reason to believe, a source of real regret to Queen 
Victoria that she was unable to see her way to visit her Colonies 
in person. She readily responded to the wish of the Canadians that 
the Prince of Wales should visit them, if she could not do so herself ; 
and the consummation of her reign, from the Colonial point of view, 
is to be found in the inclusion in her successor’s title of the reference : 
“ King of all the British dominions beyond the seas.” At the time 
that the Heir to the Throne was on his way from Perth to the 
Mauritius, the Sovereign himself, in settling his full title, was making 
recognition of the interdependence of the Crown and the Colonies. At 
Queen Victoria’s accession the Colonies were on the verge of shedding 
their blood in their own defence against the mother country ; at her 
death they were shedding that blood in the cause of the mother 
country, and the Duke of Cornwall and York was preparing to play 
the part of Envoy Extraordinary to the outlying parts of the Empire, 
in order to convey the Sovereign’s acknowledgments of their loyalty 
and self-sacrifice. 

With the death of Queen Victoria the importance of the Duke’s 
tour was augmented manyfold. It became something more than an 
honour conferred upon the Colonies; it became a pledge that the 
interest of the new sovereign in all that concerns the welfare of 

(1) The Forum (September, 1901), supplemented by an article in the Empire Review 
for October. 

(2) In an article on the Colonies in 1837 which appeared in the Fortnicutty Review 


for June, 1897, I described in some detail the state of the Colonies at the Queen’s 
accession. 
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Greater Britain is not one whit less vital and keen than was his 
mother’s. The Duke has made that fact clear, wherever he has been 
called upon to speak ; and how many speeches he has delivered he 
probably himself by this time hardly remembers! How admirably 
he has discharged the rhetorical side of his mission we all know; 
to himself, as to the nation, his gifts in that direction are possibly 
little short of a revelation, and are certainly of the happiest augury 
for the future. His first really important utterance was in Melbourne 
on May 9, when he opened the first Federal Parliament of Australia 
with a message from the King, and an assurance that His Majesty 
would not fail to follow in the footsteps of Queen Victoria. He had 
in an earlier speech proclaimed the King’s hope that the tour might 
have the effect of promoting the unity and solidarity of the Empire. 
He now congratulated Australia on the completion of that political 
union to inaugurate which was the original excuse, though not the 
sole purpose, of the tour. “The King,” said the Duke, “ is satisfied 
that the wisdom and patriotism which have characterised the wide 
powers of self-government hitherto enjoyed by the Colonies will 
continue to be displayed in the still wider powers with which the 
Commonwealth has been fully endowed. His Majesty feels assured 
that the enjoyment of these powers will, if possible, enhance the 
loyalty and devotion to the Throne and Empire of which the people 
of Australia have already given such signal proof. It is His Majesty’s 
earnest prayer that this union, so happily achieved, may, under God’s 
blessing, prove an instrument for still further promoting the welfare 
and advancement of his subjects in Australia, and for the strength- 
ening and consolidation of his Empire.” From the moment he 
arrived in Melbourne, on May 6—described by the Australians them- 
selves as “the greatest day in the history of Australia ”—+till he 
made the last speech of the tour on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the Duke’s consciousness that he was charged with an Imperial 
mission deepened. To Australia he went to bless the new Common- 
wealth: in New Zealand his presence was eloquent proof of the 
compatibility of democracy with monarchical and Imperial conditions ; 
in South Africa he spoke wise words in behalf of the ultimate peace 
and goodwill of two races at war but destined to work out their political 
salvation under one flag; in Canada he bore witness to the bene- 
ficent results of the union of two great races who now “joyously 
accept ” the obligations of their “ proud membership of the British 
Empire.” 

Whether the tour would ever have taken place had there been no 
war in South Africa may be doubted. If not, then it may be accepted 
as another benefit conferred on the Empire by the recalcitrance of the 
Boer oligarchy. The war has not only been an object lesson to the 
whole world in the readiness of the Colonies to spend their best 
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blood in an Imperial cause; it has not only been fruitful in military 
and political lessons, which might have had to be learned later, on 
fields more costly than those of South Africa; it has enabled the 
Crown, “the outward and visible symbol of the historic continuity 
of our nation,” as Mr. John Morley once called it, to demonstrate 
that it is the pivot of Imperial unity. When the Colonies volun- 
teered their services in South Africa, they did not dream that the 
Heir to the Throne himself would be commissioned to recognise those 
services in the very homes from which the men went forth to fight. 
In the last year of the nineteenth century, Colonial contingents were 
distinguishing themselves in the field beside the Imperial forces ; 
Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians, were vying with the local 
forces of South Africa itself, in defence of South Africa, as part 
of the British Empire; in the first year of the twentieth century, 
the Duke of York, in Melbourne and Auckland, in Pieter- 
maritzburg and Capetown, in Montreal and Ottawa, was dis- 
tributing medals to survivors, and laying memorials to those who 
had found a patriotic tomb beneath the veldt. There is a deal 
of human nature in your Colonial, be he bushman, farm-hand, 
rancher, or warehouseman, and in many a far-off Colonial home 
to-day is cherished the memory of the sympathy evinced by the 
Duke with the friends of the fallen, and of the handshake with which 
he and the Duchess greeted the veterans, whose scars are the 
indelible witness to the reality of their devotion. Nor has the Duke 
been slow to point the moral of it all. If his heart has gone out to 
those who have suffered in the struggle, to the brave ones of Ballarat 
and Dunedin, and Winnipeg, not less than to the heroes of 
Ladysmith and Kimberley, he has none the less felt, as he declared 
on several occasions, that the sacrifices have not been made in vain. 
“Never in our history,” he said in Natal, “had the pulses of the 
Empire beat more in unison, and the blood which has been shed 
on the veldt has sealed for ever our unity, based upon a common 
loyalty and determination to share, each of us according to our 
strength, a common burden.” The trowel used by the Duke in the 
ceremony of laying a memorial at Ballarat to the Australians who 
have fallen in the war, contained the inscription, ‘“ Our lives are all 
for the Motherland.” That the motto is no hollow pretence the 
record of now historic fields proclaims in characters of blood. 

Of not less vital consequence to the future will have been the 
meetings between the Duke and Duchess on the one hand, and the 
rising generation of Colonists and the native races, who are, in a 
sense, the children of the Empire, on the other. Among the most 
picturesque incidents of the tour will be reckoned the welcome every- 
where given to their Royal Highnesses by the little ones who, in the 
ordinary processes of nature, should become their subjects. Many 
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thousands of boys and girls in Australasia, in South Africa, and in 
Canada, were massed to greet with song and cheer the appearance of 
the royal party. They will grow up happy in the memory that they 
have seen their future King and Queen, and whatever the number of 
leagues which may divide their shores from those of the Mother 
Country, that memory means much. ‘There need be no fears that 
familiarity will breed contempt. That the Duke appreciated the 
importance of this phase of his journey, we may glean both from 
his own utterances and from a passage in Sir Arthur Bigge’s 
valedictory letter, written when they were leaving South Africa. 
The Duke urged the careful and conscientious training of the young 
with a view to inspiring them “ with a spirit of common brotherhood, 
of patriotism, of loyal attachment to the Empire.” What the Duke 
would have the children become, the native races who live under the 
Union Jack in the main are, and his appearance among them will 
have served to make tangible an entity who has hitherto been, for 
them, somewhat of a myth. Maori, and Zulu, and Redskin, have 
up to the present known of the Sovereign whose sway they acknow- 
ledged chiefly through that sovereign’s representatives. Queen 
Victoria was the mother, the good angel very often of their primitive 
world, and, though few were privileged to see her, all worshipped 
her and deplored her demise. The Duke must have been touched by 
the evidence which met him at every turn of the tender reverence in 
which she was held. “ Ask your father,” so ran a simple and beautiful 
native address to the ‘ grandson of our great, good, and wise Queen- 
Mother,’ “‘ to be to us what she was. We are his loyal children, and 
will be so always. Our people would all like to see you, but as that 
cannot be, we tell you what is in our hearts and the hearts of all 
our people. You may tell your father, who is also our father. 
Will you do this for them and us, and make us happy?” When 
the Duke finds himself again on this side “the big water,” 
the “ Hail Chief!” of the South African native will have lost 
none of its meaning. He has given pledges to the natives, as 
to the powerful autonomous Colonies, that there shall be no 
falling off from the Victorian ideal. From that pledge there can be 
no going back. Native troubles fill many a tragic page of the 
history of the latter half of the nineteenth century ; and the peaceful 
and prosperous development of the Empire in the twentieth will in 
large measure depend on the loyalty and confidence of its native 
subjects, qualities which will not have been lessened by the royal 
tour. 

It used to be the ery that Britons at home were wrapped in 
impenetrable ignorance of all things Colonial. Colonists who made 
the complaint were themselves often equally in the dark concerning 
other parts of the Empire and even the Mother Country itself. That 
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any Secretary of State for the Colonies ever called for a map and 
asked to be shown where Australia was is a little too much for 
credulity, but absurd mistakes were made and are made sometimes 
to-day. Honours in that respect were, however, pretty equally divided 
as between the Colonies and the Mother Country. Events have now 
changed all that. Leagues and societies and institutes, cables, steam- 
ships, and royal jubilees have served mutually to educate the several 
parts of the Empire, but however much knowledge may have improved, 
it cannot pretend to be anything but superficial, or to follow more 
than the broad lines which should be familiar to Macaulay’s school- 
boy. The Duke’s tour has led people to turn to their maps 
and read articles descriptive of places where some ceremony in 
connection with it has been performed. The world will study the 
movements of royalty, and if it had been desired to give the subjects of 
King Edward an Imperial object lesson, different in kind from that 
supplied either by the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria or the war 
in South Africa, no better means could have been adopted. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that it was not found practicable to make the 
tour round the world, so that their royal highnesses might have 
traversed the Pacific as well as the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and 
the South Seas. The Pacific must play a chief part in the develop- 
ments of the twentieth century, and is essential to the “all red” 
schemes which, though at present in the air, have to be carried out 
if British enterprise is not to be severely handicapped in the struggle 
for the commercial prizes and strategic advantages offered by the Far 
East. If their royal highnesses had crossed the Pacific from Australia 
to Canada they would have had to miss either the Cape or the Medi- 
terranean, unless the tour were to be indefinitely prolonged. To have 
avoided the Cape would have given rise to unpleasant and unwarrant- 
able reflections and suggestions; to have left the Mediterranean by 
the way side would have been as undesirable from the historical 
point of view as to miss the Pacific is from the point of view of 
potentialities. 

As itis, the seven months’ grand tour has placed the heir-apparent 
and his consort in touch with a congeries of British States more 
remarkable in their variety than any ever before loyal to a single 
Government. Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, Ceylon, Singapore, Mauri- 
tius: let the mind dwell for a moment on all that they alone symbo- 
lise. They are the memorials of mighty wars and of masterful 
commercial enterprise. Gibraltar is one of the rocks on which the 
power of Spain went to pieces; Malta, with its romantic past, 
its association with the Knights of St. John and the treachery of 
Napoleon, is still the pivot of power in the Mediterranean; Egypt, 
regenerated, is a@ proud sample of what British administrative 
genius can accomplish singlehanded in the teeth of strenuous opposi- 
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tion; Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, possessions with a past, partly 
native, partly Dutch or French, are varied presentments of admirable 
Crown Colony government, ensuring freedom and prosperity to its 
subjects of whatever race and colour. From Gibraltar right away to 
Singapore the very seas ploughed by the Ophir seem to speak of 
other Empires, of the Phoenician, so often regarded as the classic 
counterpart of the British, of Venetian, Saracen, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Dutch, French. France alone remains mistress of any considerable 
extent of over-the-sea territory, but Algeria and Tonkin are flanked 
by Egypt and India to remind her of the might have been. Maltese 
and Cingalese and Malay mark one phase of our elastic and compre- 
hensive Imperial system. Their Government on a small scale is 
much what that of India is on a large scale. The Government of 
British native dependencies is a form of benevolent despotism. The 
despotism without the benevolence has generally been the hall mark 
of Colonial Government by other conquering races. Benevolence 
-without the despotism might be accepted as a fair summary of the 
rule of Great Britain over the giant Colonies of Australasia, South 
Africa, and Canada. In Melbourne, in Capetown, in Ottawa, it 
must often have been hard for the Duke and Duchess to be sure that 
they were not in England. In their privileges of self-govern- 
ment the chief Colonies of the Empire are almost more blessed than 
the Mother Country itself. In South Africa, thanks to vassal pre- 
sumption, it has been Great Britain’s duty to assert her Imperial 
power at terrible cost in lives and treasure ; in Canada and Australasia 
the absence of any Imperial symbol, save the flag and the Governor 
or Governor-General, is the best guarantee of Imperial power derived 
from the free will of free peoples. May the day not be far distant 
when the Dutch in South Africa will imitate the example of the French 
in Canada, and South Africa as a whole follow the lead of the 
Dominion and the Commonwealth ! 

The educational value of the royal tour which brings these things 
so vividly to the mind cannot be overrated. The Duke’s imagina- 
tion especially must have been stirred by his recollections of South 
Africa and Australia asthey were when he visited them with the late 
Duke of Clarence as midshipmen in the Bacchante twenty years ago. 
Lord Rosebery once advocated the sending of a number of working 
men round the Empire with a view to instructing them as to its 
character and its resources. He evidently believed in the principle of 
the little leaven leavening the whole lump. The working man at 
the time that Lord Rosebery made his suggestion was the uncertain 
factor in the Imperial problem. John Bright no doubt based his 
disbelief in the continuance of the Empire on the probability that in 
the Colonies and at home the working classes would use their votes 
for domestic purposes only. Democracy and Empire were tacitly 
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accepted as irreconcilable, until the Imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield 
showed them to be otherwise. There is little need to-day to seek 
means for strengthening the Imperial instincts of the British working 
man. But it is necessary to remember that the Empire, in the 
happy phrase of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, is a crowned demo- 
cracy, and no part in particular should be able to claim an exclusive 
right to the enjoyment of the advantages, social and commercial, 
which centre round the presence of the monarch. If instead of the 
Heir to the Throne the occupant of the Throne were to embark on 
the grand tour of Empire, what would be the result? As Prince of 
Wales, the King was once credited with the remark that he con- 
sidered Canada and Australia to be as much part and parcel of 
England as Surrey or Kent. He visited Canada in the early sixties 
and India in the seventies, and expressed his regret some years ago 
that he had never been to Australia. Is it the fact that the Consti- 
tution of a Power which claims to have its frontier in every sea does 
not admit of His Majesty undertaking a voyage so far afield? The 
difficulties and disabilities under which conceivably Queen Victoria 
laboured should not apply to the King. There should be no greater 
obstacle to Edward VII. visiting Australia, South Africa or Canada, 
than there was to George IV. visiting Edinburgh, and the cable 
would admit of the Crown being in instant touch with the central 
Government when 12,000 miles off, whereas days separated George 1V. 
from London. That we have learnt the secret of successful Colonial 
Government even American mentors' who have recently investigated 
the subject in the interest of so-called American Imperialism freely 
admit. One thing more, Professor Goldwin Smith’s persistence in 
pessimistic prophecy notwithstanding, remains to be achieved in a 
practical and durable form. I mean Imperial federation, and I am 
enthusiast enough to believe that it might be advanced to the stage 
of realisation to-morrow if the King himself were to make arrange- 
ments for an Imperial tour. Such a tour is dreamed of in the 
Colonies as a possibility to-day ;* ere the twentieth century is three 
years old it might, and should, have become a fact. 
Epwarp Satmon. 
(1) The History of Colonisation, by Henry C. Morris: Macmillan, 1901. Children of 


the Nations, by Poulteney Bigelow : Heinemann, 1901. 
(2) See Zhe Australasian, August 3, 1901. 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Mapame ve Sfvicni’s isa comfortable figure to contemplate, for 
those who hold that women achieve most and best in proportion as 
they display the distinctive womanly characteristics ; comfortable in 
the old and proper sense of that much-degraded word, #.c., encourag- 
ing and fortifying. We are assured, as we look upon her, that 
womankind are not undeveloped men, still less creatures stunted 
and cheated by a perennial conspiracy of male tyrants—but have 
their own peculiar excellences, complementary to the masculine; 
that they can play their own part in the society in which they live, 
and even upon the great theatre of the world, without confusing 
their ideal of life with that of men. 

Not that I would contend for this gracious lady of old time as a 
pattern for all times of all female excellence. There are large tracts 
in the sphere of womanly achievement and womanly influence upon 
which Madame de Sévigné never entered, of which it did not even 
enter into her heart to conceive; or if she did form some conception of 
them, it was with a genial, self-depreciating relinquishment of any 
climbing the heights of lofty purpose, of arduous self-devotion, for 
her. She did not “scorn delights and live laborious days ”—albeit 
her days were neither vacant nor frivolous; she never left the 
ordinary path of a lady of quality of her day; and though, we may 
be sure, she was kind and sweet and serviceable to all whom she met 
needing kindness, she did not go out of her way to find unusual 
opportunities of showing it. She was not like her grandmother, 
Madame de Chantal, a devoted servant of the poor, a “ Mother in 
Israel,” eminent in sanctity, burning romances even as the 
Chatelaine; no, she read romances, and admired Sainte Chantal 
at a respectful distance. Her own piety was real but somewhat 
child-like; she hardly seems a creature of the same flesh and blood 
as a Mére Angélique; she could scarce have risen out of any tragic 
sin to the height where dwelt Sceur Louise de la Miséricorde, any 
more than she could have sunk to the depths in which the same 
Louise had struggled as Duchesse de La Valliére. She reverences 
and admires such heroines—but she is compact of other clay than 
theirs. 

And yet Madame de Sévigné has won a place in history, a title to 
the gratitude of mankind which they have not. It is a place and 
title due not only to her genius, great as that was—not only 
to her unconscious contribution to the treasury of literature, 
to the achievements of her native tongue in the roll of great 
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writings. “Le génie, ce n’est guére le mérite.” But the glory of 
Madame de Sévigné is in the union of genius and wit with the 
purity and probity, the combined rectitude and generosity, tender- 
ness and courage of her character; and it is a glory her very own. 
She amongst women is the flower of the old French life; a life 
which, with all its shortcomings, errors, crimes, contributed richly to 
the dignity, the beauty, the prestige and powers of humanity in the 
world, And she, more than any other woman of her day, showed by 
the whole tenour of her life that the tenderest affections, the nicest 
honour, the fulfilment of quiet and often wearisome duties, equally 
with the exercise of great powers of mind, were all compatible with 
the life of the grand monde. Surely it is a great gift that she thus 
gave, to her own time and to ours! The life of vocation apart from 
the world is beautiful and valuable, as she herself always humbly 
acknowledged ; but they who are in the world, and yet are not in 
any ignoble sense of the world, are surely its saving salt. So long as 
France could nourish many sons and daughters such as Madame de 
Sévigné (and no doubt there were many of her contemporaries who, 
however without her genius and personal charm, yet had her virtue and 
kindliness, and lived the same decent, orderly and dutiful life), so 
long the long-preparing catastrophe of the old régime in blood, fire 
and vapour of smoke might tarry yet awhile. 

But alas! any careful scrutiny of her famous Letters—that mirror 
of her times—forces upon us the conclusion that she, and men and 
women like her in character and ways, were in a diminishing 
minority. She bears the flower of the old French life; and we may 
say that, as she bears it, it is still heart-whole, sound at the stem. 
But all around her is ripeness tending to rottenness; even the light 
of her own clear moral sense, which never fails her for the conduct 
of her own steps, is somewhat blurred and wavering as she gazes on 
the splendid sinners, the lawlessness in high places. The indications 
are significant in her writings of the crou/ement which was preparing 
in the old order of things. “Za Reévolution en germe est sous 
Louis XIV.” 

It is this which gives so tragic, so enchaining an interest to the 
immortal Letters. They have often been read—or skimmed—to pick 
out the sparkles of wit, the tendernesses of humour, the vivid and 
forcible pictures of life and manners with which they abound. They 
have been dwelt upon as models of French style, of unstudied grace 
and natural vigour of language—which doubtless they pre-eminently 
are. But the impression made by their totality goes much deeper 
than all this. Carlyle calls Paul et Virginie “the swan-song of old 
dying France.” But Madame de Sévigné gives us the glory and 
splendour of old France with the Damocles sword hanging over it. 
Not to dwell upon the fact that Bernardin de St. Pierre is a poor 
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weak creature indeed beside her, and his book a flimsy piece of 
sentimental fiction, making us marvel at the credit it brought him, 
—it does not give us old France, gai//arde, daring, rejoicing in life, 
vigorous and efflorescent,—no, nor even the swan-song of the real 
old France. It is Madame de Sévigné who, more than any other of 
the great writers of France, makes the life of the old order live again 
for us, as it shoots up sky-high just before it begins to sink toward 
the murky vapours. And she does this the more that she never 
thought of herself as a “ writer,”’ but only as a writer of letters to her 
children and friends out of the abundance of her heart, that she 
never dreamt—still less had any set purpose—of being the chronicler 
of the life of her day. 

We gaze in her pages at the long array of illustrious figures which 
cross and recross her path—statesmen, soldiers, churchmen, great 
preachers, great writers, great ladies—at the crowd of others not 
illustrious for all time, but part and parcel of the brilliant, vivacious, 
stirring life of their own; and over all is spread the glow, the marvellous 
love of living, the sheer delight in life itself, which the Revolution seems 
to have buried for ever in France. It is a long, splendid summer’s 
day that is spread before us—all the more splendid that every now 
and then there is a low but distinct roll of thunder in the sky—that 
in the distance the sunny blue is flecked by some black and angry-red 
spots. 

Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de Sévigné, and our dear 
friend of two centuries past, was born of an ancient Burgundian 
stock in 1626. At eighteen she was married to Henri, Marquis de 
Sévigné, one (and a bad specimen) of the old noblesse of Brittany ; 
at twenty-five she was left a widow with a son and daughter, and 
never re-married. Her daughter she married to a grand seigneur of 
Provence, the Comte de Grignan; and between Paris, her married 
home in Brittany, and her daughter’s in Provence, with an occasional 
short visit to the old Burgundian seat of her own family (of which 
she was heiress) her life was passed; till, at the age of seventy, she 
died in the Chateau de Grignan, in 1696. Thus her life is virtually 
co-temporaneous with the Grand Siécle; she was twelve years old 
when Louis XIV. was born; she saw the splendour of his reign wax, 
and shine, and wane. Thus, too, she had links and ties with many 
parts of her native land; she was by no means merely the wit of 
Parisian society which they who have but a smattering of acquain- 
tance with her carelessly suppose her to have been.’ She passed 


(1) To describe her (as I have seen) as a “‘ lady of the Court of Louis XIV.,”’ is 
completely to misapprehend her social position. Although, as befitted her rank, she 
went occasionally to Court, she was in no sense a Court lady; and many passages in 
her Letters testify to her good-natured but real contempt for a life spent in assiduities 


“dans ce pays-la.”’ 
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much of her time in the country, and enjoyed life there as heartily 
as in Paris. And we see clearly that there was in her day still 
vigour in the vie de province ; there was warm blood still coursing in 
the limbs of the body social and political; Paris and Versailles, 
that overgrown heart, did not, as yet, count for all France—though 
things were tending that way. Madame de Sévigné, one of the 
most refined and cultivated of women, does not withdraw herself, 
superciliously or impatiently, from provincial society—though she 
sometimes has a good-humoured laugh at its uncouthness and _tediosi- 
ties. “Il est plaisant, le prochain,” she says, even when somewhat 
wearied with country-town festivities, where was much health- 
drinking d /a mode de Bretagne, not based on temperance principles." 
She identifies herself with the sorrows as well as the joys of her Pro- 
vince,” shudders at the ruthless hanging, breaking on the wheel, and 
fusillading, with which revolt against the oppressions of the Govern- 
ment is put down,® and trembles to think how “ nos Etats” can 
meet the ever-growing demands of the royal exchequer. She goes 
to Grignan, she is interested in Provencal affairs ;° or she contrasts 
the popular esteem for her son-in-law, M. de Grignan, as lieutenant- 
governor of jis province, with the insolence, the hatred, the abuse, 
the stone-throwing, accorded to M. de Chaulnes in poor exasperated 
Brittany.® 

It is to that marriage to Provence of her daughter, from which 
Madame de Sévigné’s tender maternal heart long smarted, that we 
owe in the main her own invaluable gifts to the literature and 
history of France. Her daughter (Francoise Marguérite de Sévigné, 
born in 1648) had appeared with great distinction, at the age of 
fifteen, at Court in 1663. But years passed on, and still an eligible 
parti was not found for “ /a plus jolie fille de France ”’—albeit she was 
celebrated as one 





‘‘amde qui les attraits 
Servent aux Graces de modéle”? 2 


by La Fontaine, and doubtless by many others. We gather that 
the daughter was in temperament and character of a certain coldness, 
a certain proud reserve—of a nature very different from the kindly 


(1) Letter to Madame de Grignan, 12th Aug., 1671. 

(2) Idem, 20th Oct., 8th and 15th Dec., 1675. One phrase in the letter last cited is 
most characteristic: ‘‘M. de Rohan n’osait, dans la tristesse ot' est cette Province, 
donner le moindre plaisir:—mais M. [l’Evéque] de Saint-Malo, linotte mitrée, igé de 
soixante ans, a commencé—vous croyez que ce sont les priéres de quarante heures— 
c’est le bal 4 toutes les Dames, et un grand souper: ¢’a été un scandale public. M. de 
Rohan, honteux, a continué, et c’est ainsi que nous chantons en mourant, semblables 
aucygne. ... 

(3) Idem, 24th Sept., 13th, 16th, 20th and 27th Oct., 1675. 

(4) 17th, 20th, 27th Nov., 1675, (5) Ist Jan., 2nd June, 1672. 

(6) 6th and 27th Nov., 1675. (7) La Fontaine, Fable i., Livre iv. 
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geniality, the abounding warmth of affections, which always tempered 
the mother’s wit. So that we can fancy it was with relief as well as 
satisfaction that Madame de Sévigné wrote, in December, 1668, to 
her cousin Bussy-Rabutin— 


‘‘Enfin la plus jolie fille de France épouse, non pas le plus joli gargon, mais 
un des plus honnétes hommes du royaume”’ 


—the honnéte homme being a middle-aged person of mature experience 
in wedlock, who asked and obtained the hand of Mademoiselle de 
Sévigné as his third wife. 


‘est M. de Grignan,” continues!Madame de Sévigné, “ que vous connaissez il 
y alongtemps. Toutes ses femmes sont mortes pour faire place a votre cousine, 
et méme son pére et son fils par une bonté extraordinaire; de sorte qu’étant plus 
riche qu’il n’a jamais été, et se trouvant d’ailleurs et par sa naissance, et par ses 
établissements, et par ses bonnes qualités tel que nous le pouvions souhaiter, nous 
ne le marchandons point comme on a accoutumé de faire :; nous nous en fions 
bien aux deux familles qui ont passé devant nous.’’* 


The mother’s choice for her daughter was no mistake, except in one 
particular ; for the marriage, if not romantic, proved happy and well- 
assorted, and Madame de Grignan lived as irreproachably with a 
good husband as had her mother with a bad. 

The particular of disappointment was, of course, that whereas 
Madame de Sévigné had fondly’ imagined her daughter fixed by 
marriage near herself, at least for great part of the year, the 
appointment of M. de Grignan soon after to the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Provence doomed her to spend much of her life thenceforward 
in separation from Madame de Grignan. This was her dire loss—so 
it seemed to her—but our great gain. For with Madame de 
Grignan’s departure began the flow of that veritable fontaine de 
Jouvence, that ever-renewed spring of tenderness, the love-letters of 
the mother to the daughter. 

Indeed, if I seemed just now to reckon Madame de Sévigné not of 
the heroic race, I here recant, and humbly apologise to that dear and 
noble Shade for any such slip of my poor pen. She is the very type 
and glory of motherhood, and in her self-forgetting passion of 
maternal love she rises to the heroic. All mothers must prize and 
reverence and learn of her; for her fondness never degenerated into 
foolishness,—her wise care for her children is as evident as her love. 
For the rest, she seems never to have been “in love” with any man, 
though she was an affectionate wife to her dissolute husband. When 
he was killed in a duel, and she was left, a beautiful young woman, 
in the midst of a brilliant and dangerous society, she made her 
resolution to be devoted to her children—and she stuck to it all her 
life. Of course her suitors were many; but she turned a deaf ear to 


(1) Letter to the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, 4th Dec., 1668. 
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them all, and not the smallest spot of scandal rests on her fair fame. 
In the midst of much love-making by no means admirable, she was 
always the “ mére beauté,” charming, tender and virtuous. 

It is fairly amazing, in this connection, to find the opinion 
expressed by John Hookham Frere— 

“T cannot bear [Madame de Sévigné], for it is clear to me from her letters, that 
when her son was at the army, she would not have been sorry to hear that he 
had been shot. ‘ Mon fils est d Varmeée du Roi, c'est & dire a la gueule du loup, 
comme les autres.’ You see that this is her company-phrase, the proper conver- 
sational cant, and this she sends in a letter to her daughter.” 4 


To this it might be sufficient to reply that whatever Madame de 
Sévigné wrote to Madame de Grignan, it was certainly never “ com- 
pany phrases,” or “ conversational cant.’’ Her real feelings and 
wishes, opinions and impressions are poured out to her daughter, and 
nothing else. But I cannot refrain (though I wish to speak with all 
respect of a distinguished man of letters, and my great-uncle) from 
appealing to any thorough reader of Madame de Sévigné whether 
Frere’s judgment be not a big blunder and misapprehension, and 
whether her affection for her son be not as patent as her passion for 
her daughter. The phrase he picks out as evidence that “she would 
not have been sorry to hear her son had been shot” (!) is actually 
one among constantly recurring expressions of tender motherly 
anxiety, which it is impossible to take as other than natural and 
genuine, for a son who often made her anxious for worse reason 
than danger in doing his duty as a soldier. The younger Marquis 
de Sévigné seemed in his early days only too likely, though with 
many redeeming traits of character, to follow in his father’s steps. 
There can be no doubt that his mother’s affection, her wise patience, 
her determination to keep in touch with him despite courses of which 
she strongly disapproved, were one main cause of his return to a 
godly, righteous and sober life. We find her listening to confidences 
which distress and disgust her, rather than estrange the prodigal : 


“Je lui disais toujours un petit mot de Dieu” (she writes), “je le faisais 
souvenir de ses bons sentiments passés, et le priais de ne point étouffer le Saint- 
Esprit dans son cceur: sans cette liberté de lui dire en passant quelque mot, je 
n’aurais pas souffert une confiance dont je n’avais que faire.” * 

Again : 

‘*Nous sommes trés-bien ensemble, je suis sa confidente, et je conserve cette 
vilaine qualité qui m’attire de si vilaines confessions, pour ¢tre en droit de lui 
dire mes sentiments sur tout. Il me croit autant qu'il peut, il me prie de le 


redresser ; je le fais comme une amie: il veut venir avec moi en Bretagne pour 
<ing ou six semaines ; s’il n’y a point de camp en Lorraine, je l’°emmenerai.”’ * 





(1) J. H. Frere’s vollected Works, 1874, vol. i., p. 191. 
(2) To Madame de Grignan, 8th April, 1671. 
(3) Idem, 22nd April, 1671. 
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She is as affectionate as wise with him; witness the charming 
picture—fresh and living as if made yesterday of the return of a 
son from the front in South Africa—of their meeting at Livry after 
the campaign of 1676 :— 





‘Voici le second tome du Frater. Je lui envoyai hier un carrosse au Bourget, 
et je vins, cela soit dit en passant, avec un autre 4 six chevaux, le trouver ici ; ott 
je ne croyais pas trop qu’il dut arriver si précis¢ément ; cependant le hasard, qui 
est quelque fois plaisant, nous fit tous rencontrer au bout de l'avenue ; cette 
justesse nous fit rire. Nous entrimes, nous nous embrassimes, nous parlames 
de vingt choses 4 la fois, nous nous questionnames sans attendre ni entendre 
aucune réponse ; enfin, cette entrevue eut toute la joie et tout le désordre qui 
accompagnent d’ordinaire ces premiers moments.”’ } 

She had her reward; her good counsels prevailed, and the latter 
part of her son’s life was as exemplary as the beginning had been 
the reverse. He married a good wife, and was happy in wedlock ; 
on his retirement from the army he filled his place well as a country 
gentleman, and was himself no despicable scholar and writer. There 
are pleasant accounts in his mother’s letters and his own (which dis- 
close a naturel very like hers), describing the life led by the three, 
mother, son, and son’s wife, at the “ Rochers,’ the family home in 

srittany. 

But it was in her love for her daughter, as is well known, that 
Madame de Sévigné’s self-devotion rose to its culminating point. 
And here some may think I ought to qualify the assertion that “ her 
fondness never degenerated into foolishness.” 

Now, in the first place, it is plain for all who really know her 
letters, that her love for her daughter was not a blind love. Many 
are the occasions on which she admonishes Madame de Grignan— 
notably on her passion for gaming (which assorted ill enough with 
the pretensions of a disciple of Descartes), and her extravagant 
expenditure ; when she pleads for gentle and affectionate treatment 
of her children (we see that Madame de Grignan was a very different 
mother to Madame de Sévigné), or exhorts her as to her relations 
with a neighbour—* ne vous chargez point @avoir une haine a soutenir 
—c’est un plus grand fardeau que vous ne penses.” * 

But, on the other hand, it is quite true that Madame de Sévigne’s 
feeling for this beloved child was an imperious passion—which lasted 
unabated through all the vicissitudes of the forty-eight years between 
her daughter’s birth and her own death. “ Vous étes une fort jolie 
paienne,”’ said her saintly friend, Arnauld d’Andilly, to her; “ rows 
Saites de votre fille une idole dans votre ceur.’* Such censure was 
just, and she admits it herself again and again. 


‘*Si j’avais autant pleuré mes péchés que j’ai pleuré pour vous depuis que je 
suis ici ’’ (she writes from Livry, her old uncle the Abbé de Coulanges’ Abbey, to 
(1) 23rd Oct., 1676. (2) 7th June, 1671. 
(3) Quoted to Madame de Grignan, 29th April, 1671. 
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her daughter in Holy Week), “je serais tris-bien disposée pour faire mes Paques 
et mon Jubilé. J’aurais passé ici le temps comme je l’avais imagin¢, sans que 
votre souvenir m’etit plus tourmentée que je nel’avais prévu. . . . Jene 
sais oll me sauver de vous. . . .”? 


And so the cost must be paid which every too passionate love 
demands. There were, sometimes, when the mother and daughter 
were together again for a while, disagreements, painful scenes even, 
between the passion of the one and the calmer affection of the other. 
Madame de Grignan resented her mother’s exigeances; Madame de 
Sévigné thought her daughter cold and unresponsive. And so we 
find the poor mother writing, after one of those renewals of separa- 
tion which cost her so dear, to beseech her daughter— 


“Qu’a la premitre occasion, nous ne nous mettions plus dans le cas qu’on 
vienne nous faire l’abominable compliment de nous dire, avec toute sorte d’agré- 
ment, que pour ¢tre fort bien, il ne faut jamais nous revoir. J’admire la 
patience qui peut souffrir la cruauté de cette pensce.’’ 2 


But, alas! two years afterwards much the same happens, on being 
together again ; so that Madame de Grignan seems, to her honour, to 
have been sore smitten with compunction when parted from her 
mother once more ; and Madame de Sévigné writes back :— 


“ Ah, ma tris-chére, que voulez-vous me dire de pénitence et de pardon? Je ne 
vois plus rien que tout ce que vous avez d’aimable, et mon cceur est fait d’une 
manitre pour vous, qu’encore que je sois sensible jusqu’d exces & tout ce qui 
me vient de vous, un mot, une douceur, un retour, une caresse, une tendresse, me 
désarme et me guérit en un moment, comme par une puissance miraculeuse. 

. « Il est certain que vous faites toujours, en quelque fagon que ce puisse 
étre, la seule agitation de mon ame. Plit a Dieu, ma fille, que je puisse vous 
revoir 4 l’hotel de Carnavalet, non pas pour huit jours, ni pour y faire pénitence, 
mais pour vous embrasser ; et vous faire voir clairement que je ne puis ¢tre 
heureuse sans vous, et que les chagrins qui partent de ]’amiti¢é que j’ai pour vous 
me sont plus agréables que toute la fausse paix d’une ennuyeuse absence.”’ ® 


No lover, surely, could write more lover-like; as, again, on her 
own birthday : 


“Tl y aaujourd’hui bien des années, ma fille, qu’il vint au monde une 
créature destinée 4 vous aimer préférablement a toutes choses’’ 4 


—‘but it’s all Truth and Daylight,” as Kitty Clive said of Mrs. 
Siddons, and as Edward Fitz-Gerald says of Madame de Sévigné— 


“ Did you ever read Madame de Sévigné?” (he writes). “I never did till this 
summer ; rather repelled by her perpetual harping on her daughter. But it is 
all genuine, and the same intense feeling expressed in a hundred natural and 
graceful ways.’’ ® 





(1) 26th March, 1671. (2) 30th June, 1677. 
(3) 18th Sept., 1679. (4) 5th Feb., 1674. 
(5) Letters of Edward FitzGerald, vol. ii., pp. 184, 185, 
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But Madame de Sévigné, as I have said, never ignored the excess 
in her adoration, and with true piety repented of it—so that in the 
main this grande passion was blest of God to both mother and daugh- 
ter. ‘The falling-out of faithful friends Renewing was of love” 
again and again; and the love endured to the end. 

Madame de Sévigné was not only a mother whom it was scarce 
an exaggeration to call “incomparable”; she was also the most 
affectionate and dutiful of—daughtcrs must be the word, for she 
virtually stood in that relation towards her uncle, the Abbé de 
Coulanges. From the time when, early in her childhood, she was 
left an orphan, he devoted himself to her and to her interests; and 
she repaid it with all the warmth of her generous heart. Nothing 
makes her forget the “ Bien-bon” (as her tender name is for this 
father-uncle) ; from her widowhood to his death they lived together, 
and it is touching to see the duty she showed him, and what is more, 
her pleasure in her duty, when the old man must have become a dull 
enough companion. When he died, it was in no formal or con- 
ventional phrase that she wrote :— 

“C’est 4 ses soins continuels que je dois la paix et le repos de. ma vie. Vous 
comprenez bien que de si sensibles obligations, et une si longue habitude, font 
souffrir une cruelle peine, quand il est question de se séparer pour jamais. La 
perte qu’on fait des vieilles gens n’empéche pas qu'elle ne soit sensible, quand 
on a de grandes raisons de les aimer, et qu’on les a toujours vus. . . . Je 
suis pénctrée de douleur et de reconnaissance.”’ ! 


It does not always follow that excellence in the filial relation is 
linked with excellence in that of friendship—but this latter, too, 
Madame de Sévigné had. And here lies the explanation of some 
facts which have been a stumbling-block for certain of her admirers. 
Why was she the ardent partizan of Fouquet? the friend and 
admirer of Retz?—I think the answer is, first, that she was, no 
doubt, in regard to her friends, 


— to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind — 


and certainly there cannot be claimed for her an infallible discrimi- 
nation in judgment of character and conduct. On the contrary, it 
may often have sufficed that a friend of hers was in disgrace with 
those in power to make her (as she would have said herself) “ se jeter 
éperdument de leur cété,” and forget their culpability in their mis- 
fortune. But next, it is to be remembered that Fouquet, with his 
magnificent peculations (proven or not-proven); Retz, with his 
dissipated and turbulent career, were not known to Madame de 
Sévigné as posterity may know them—if it cares to claim that 
privilege. To her, Fouquet was a friend who, through imprudence 


(1) To the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, 2nd Sept., 1637. 
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or carelessness, had got himself swamped in that illimitable bog, the 
finances of a kingdom which might be described as in a state of 
chronic bankruptcy; and one whom his personal enemies were 
pursuing with a rancour scandalous even in that age of the prostitu- 
tion of public powers to private hatreds. Again, the too-celebrated 
Cardinal's character has been fully disclosed, with detail more than 
enough, in his autobiographical memoirs. But these were not 
published till long after his own death and Madame de Sévigné’s. 
We may be sure she would disbelieve as long as she could in scandals 
concerning his private life past, and dwell on the reformation of his 
later years, his payment of his huge debts (‘7 n’a recu cet exemple de 
persovne et personne ne le suivra,’’* she writes), and the decent retire- 
ment in which he ended his days. Justice should be dealt even to 
a vain-glorious schemer, who had contributed to the disturbance of 
his country mainly, it would seem, to get himself talked about ; and 
the disorders of Retz’s earlier life had this excuse, that he was as a 
youth forced into holy orders by his family, against his own 
vehement protestations. When we meet with him in Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters as the friend of herself and her daughter, he was 
between fifty and sixty, and was living, if not a saintly, a perfectly 
respectable life; he appears to have been equally generous and 
honourable in money matters; and her affectionate praise at his 
death (“son amitié m’était également honorable et délicieuse”)* was 
probably no more than he deserved from her. 

But not only was Madame de Sévigné a true and sympathetic 
friend; she had also in superlative degree the gift of fellow-feeling 
with all sorts and conditions of men. More, perhaps, than any 
other of her endowments, this qualified her to be the unconscious 
historian, the portrayer of her times. From the great or grandiose 
King himself to the peasants cutting timber in her woods, she has 
the “ touch of nature which makes the whole world kin ” with them 
all; and whether she talks to her gardener at Les Rochers or Louis 
XIV. at Court, she is equally natural, simple and straightforward. 
Take instances at random: she writes to her daughter on the longed- 
for news of the birth of a grandson : 


“Je suis toute étonnée de ne plus trouver sur mon cceur, ni le jour, nila nuit, 
ce caillow que vous m’y aviez mis par l’inquiétude de votre accouchement. Je me 
trouve si heureuse que je ne cesse de remercier Dieu. . . . J’ai regu des 
compliments sans compte et sans nombre . . . mais rien ne m’a été plus 
agréable que le compliment de Pilois, qui vint le matin avec sa pelle sur le dos, 
et me"dit :}‘ Madame, je viens me réjouir pas moins, parcequ’on m’a dit que Madame 
la Comtesse était accouchée d’un petit gars.’ Cela vaut mieux que toutes les 
phrases du monde.’’ 3 





(1) To the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, 27th June, 1678. 
(2) Idem, 25th Aug., 1679. 
(3) To Madame de Grignan, 2nd Dec., 1671. 
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Again: 


“ Je trouve des imes de paysans plus droites que des lignes, aimant la vertu 
comme naturellement les chevaux trottent.’’ } 


Now she is at St. Cyr, to see the new wonder of a Court newly re- 
formed (superficially or not), Racine’s Esther, played by Madame de 
Maintenon’s protégées—indigent young ladies of quality, brought up 
on the most approved plan of the dérote queen on the left hand :— 

“ Je ne puis vous dire l’excés de l’agrément de cette pitce; . . . j’en fus charmée, 
et le Maréchal [de Bellefond] aussi, qui sortit de sa place, pour aller dire au Roi 
combien il était content, et qu’il ¢tait auprés d’une Dame (Madame de Sévigné) 
qui était bien digne d’avoir vu Esther. Le Roi vint vers nos places ; et apres avoir 
tourné, il s’adressa 4 moi, et me dit: ‘ Madame, je suis assuré que vous avez ¢té 
contente.’ Moi, sans m’étonner, je répondis : ‘Sire, je suis charmée, ce que je 
sens est au dessus des paroles.’ Le Roi me dit: ‘ Racine a bien de l’esprit.’ Je lui 
dis: ‘Sire, il en a beaucoup ; mais, en verité, ces jeunes personnes en ont beau- 
coup aussi; elles entrent dans le sujet comme si elles n’avaient jamais fait autre 
chose.’ ‘Ah! pour cela,’ reprit-il, ‘il est vrai.’ Et puis sa Majesté s’en alla, et me 
laissa Yobjet de ’envie ;—comme il n’y avait quasi que moi de nouvelle venue, le 
Roi eut quelque plaisir de voir mes sinctres admirations sans bruit et sans ¢clat. 

. . Nous revinmes le soir aux flambeaux . . . je vis M. le Chevalier, 
je lui contai tout naivement mes petites prospcrités, ne voulant point les cachoter, 
sans savoir pourquoi, comme de certaines personnes” (allusion to Madame de 
Grignan’s reticences and reserves) ; ‘il en fut content, et voila qui est fait. Je 
suis assurée qu’il ne m’a point trouvé, dans la suite, ni une sotte vanité, ni un 
transport de bourgeoise ; demandez lui.”’ * 

Note the slight tinge of grande-damerie in disclaiming “ wn transport 
de bourgeoise’’—our dear Lady had her human foibles. But her ho- 
nourable and righteous soul was surely well content, at this time, 
that the great Sovereign was “ rentié sous les lois de Diew’’; in former 
years, the two allegiances, to God and the King, must, one would 
think, have been in sore conflict within her. The power of the 
human mind is doubtless great for quietly entertaining together the 
most quarrelsome of incongruities and inconsistencies. But nothing 
less than the marvellous ascendency of king-worship in the France 
of her day can account for the fact that a woman of Madame de 
Sévigné’s purity and rectitude—one greatly concerned, too, for the 
same virtues in those she loved—should have had not merely 
admiration but genuine reverence for Louis XIV. at the height of 
his glories—and sins. But the fact is indubitable; and the only ex- 
planation is in-the King’s being, both actually and in the national 
conscience, above all law. At the time when Madame de Sévigné 
could write— 


“En verité notre Roi est admirable . . . il ne faudrait ni fable ni fiction 
pour le mettre au-dessus des autres.” ° 





(1) To Madame de Grignan, 21st June, 1680. (2) Idem, 21st Feb., 1689. 
(3) To the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, 18th March, 1678, 
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—regarding him as the incarnate genius and glory of the nation,— 
Louis XIV. was living in open adultery with the wife of another 
man in the lifetime of his own, and was about to ennoble the off- 
spring of this double sin before all France, even to the height of 
placing them in succession to the crown, next to his legitimate 
descendants ;—-while he had by no means broken with the religion he 
professed, at this pitch of outrage on its laws. It is a strange and 
unique spectacle in the history of Christendom. Take these 
specimens of the cult of Dirus Ludovicus. Madame de Sévigné 
writes : 

“Je ne sais si vous avez appris que Villarceaux, en parlant au Roi d’une 
charge pour son fils, prit habilement l’occasion de lui dire, qu’il y avait des gens 
qui se mélaient de dire 4 sa niéce que sa Majesté avait quelque dessein pour elle ; 
que si cela était, il le suppliait de se servir de lui; que l’affaire serait mieux 
entre ses mains que dans celles des autres, et qu'il s’y emploierait avec succes. 
Le Roi se mit a rire, et dit: ‘ Villarceaux, nous sommes trop vieux, vous et mot, 
pour attaquer des Demoiselles de quinze ans ;’ et, comme un galant homme, se 
moqua de lui, et conta ce discours chez les Dames. Les Anges” (the young lady 
in question and her sister, one is glad to hear) “ sont enragées, et ne veulent point 
voir leur oncle, qui, de son cOté, est un peu honteux . . . je trouve que le 
Roi fait [en tout ceci] un bon personnage.” ! 


Another : 


* Depuis la défaite du Maréchal de Créqui, M. de La Feuillade a pris la poste, 
s’en est venu droit 4 Versailles, ott il surprit le Roi, et lui dit: ‘Sire, les uns font 
venir leurs femmes, les autres viennent les voir: pour moi je viens voir une 
heure Votre Majesté, et La remercier mille et mille fois ; je ne verrai que Votre 
Majesté, car ce n’est qu’d Elle que je dois tout.’ Il causa assez longtemps, et dit : 
‘Sire, je m’en vais, je vous supplie de faire mes compliments 4 la Reine, 4 M. le 
Dauphin, 4 ma femme et 4 mes enfants,’ et s’en alla remonter 4 cheval ; et en 
effet, il n’a vu Ame vivante. Cette petite équippée a fort plu au Roi, qui a raconté, 
en riant, comme il était chargé des compliments de M. de La Feuillade. Il n’y 


9 


a qu’h étre heureux, tout réussit.” * 


Perhaps, indeed, the wonder is, not that the reputed demi-god, the 
tutelary divinity of an infatuated nation, was immoral, but that the 
was not much more so. In justice to a human being who, from the 
age of five years, was perched on so unwholesome an eminence as 
Louis XIYV.’s, let it be remembered that with all his follies and sins, 
he was diligent and painstaking in his métier of kingship as he 
understood it ; and there can be no doubt that, with however griev- 
ously faulty an ideal, he had the glory and welfare of France at 
heart. His errors and offences as a public man were those of his 
up-bringing and of the traditions of his nation, rather than his own. 

Of the ingrained vice of those traditions there is plenty of evidence 
in Madame de Sévigné’s Letters. The question why so splendid an 
edifice as the old French polity fell into such complete and irrecover- 


(1) To Madame de Grignan, 23rd Dec., 1671. (2) Idem, 15th Aug., 1675. 
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able ruin has often been put, and I suppose will never be fully 
answered. But one feature, I think, strikes the student as emerging 
more and more significantly from the ever-increasing and over- 
whelming mass of particulars, which seem sometimes to make any 
clear general conclusion impossible. It is the strange characteristic 
of the French mind, whereby Frenchmen, whilst they of all peoples 
have the firmest grasp of facts in the smaller affairs of life, and 
handle the concrete there with consummate ability, are, in regard to 
great affairs, the slaves of abstract ideas—the prey of words and 
phrases and theories. It is a characteristic stamped upon their 
history in the past, as upon every newspaper account of public 
feeling in France to-day. Consider, for instance, the power which 
the one word gloire had and still has in France. It represented, 
no doubt, in the day of Louis XIV. and Madame de Sévigné, a 
splendid ideal of national existence. And it is good that men should 
cherish a lofty ideal of their country ; but even as they should en- 
deavour to modify facts by ideals, so must ideals be brought to the 
test of facts. To take the epoch before us, it is impossible to believe 
that Englishmen, in such a condition of public affairs as was that of 
the France of Louis XIV., would not have computed the cost— 
would not have reckoned what this “ glory” of their country was 
really worth to the country—and translated the splendid ideal, 
floating on the clouds of imagining, into the concrete, the actual 
state of the kingdom. But no one seems to have had any misgiving 
that the whole theory of national greatness was radically unsound. 
Here is an illustration from Madame de Sévigné—it is but one case, 
but it seems to me typical of the lightness with which the mind of 
the people could pass from horror at the bottom of the picture to 
exultation at the top, and never draw any practical conclusion from 
comparing the two : 


“Voici une petite histoire qui se passa il y a trois jours. Un pauvre 
passementier ” (maker of gold and silver lace) “ dans ce faubourg St. Marceau, était 
taxé 4 dix écus pour un impot sur les maitrises ” (trade-licences) ; ‘‘ il ne les avait 
pas: on le presse et represse ; il demande du temps, on le lui refuse : on prend 
son pauvre lit, et sa pauvre écuelle : quand il se vit en état, la rage s’empara de 
son coeur; il coupe la gorge 4 trois de ses enfans qui étaient dans sa chambre : 
sa femme sauve le quatriéme et s’enfuit :—le pauvre homme est au Chitelet ; il 
sera pendu dans un jour ou deux: il dit que tout son déplaisir, c’est de n’avoir 
pas tué sa femme et l’enfant qu'elle a sauvé. Songez, ma fille que cela est vrai 
comme si vous l’aviez vu, et que depuis le siége de Jérusalem, il ne s’est point 
vu une telle fureur. 

“On” (i.e., the Court) “devait partir aujourd’hui pour Fontainebleau, ot les 
plaisirs devaient devenir des peines par leur multiplicité. . . .”? 


Did the fact that the theory of national glory and splendour 
worked out to such results as these, and many more like them, at the 
(1) To Madame de Grignan, 31st July, 1675. 
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bottom of the sum, ever give the kindly, genial writer of these 
sentences (which follow each other under her hand) any suspicion 
that there was something rotten in the state of France? It would 
appear not. But, it will be said, Madame de Sévigné was a woman, 
and women, though shrewd observers, are not apt to generalise from 
observations. Beit noted, however, that this lack of any questioning of 
the national ideal in view of the national plight was, it would seem, 
shared in by the whole public chorus of laudation which hymned 
Louis XIV. then—a chorus which has its successors now, for he is 
still the Grand Monarque of French ideal. There is the splendour, 
dazzling the mind’s eye—there is the renown, sounding and echoing 
in the brain—it is enough ; everything else is but as the dust which 
accompanies the victor’s march to triumphant music. There is the 
King—the visible incarnation of the national idea—he must be the 
stay, the Atlas to bear all on his shoulders. For the second feature 
which impresses us in the French national character is its craving for 
a dictator rather than for citizenship—its preferring men, or rather a 
man, to measures—its love of order rather than of freedom. And 
surely the two characteristics are correlative. The French ideal of 
national greatness is most simply satisfied—the thirst for national 
splendour most abundantly quenched, if one central figure can occupy 
the mental gaze of the people—can represent to them, as very truth 
and reality, their airy vision of the glory and power and renown of 
France in the world. Why trouble themselves about “ oppressive 
bureaucracy,” “irresponsible legislation,” “ military brigandage ”— 
or any other actual sores and bruises of the body politic ?—there is the 
Napoleon, the Louis XIV., the Henri Quatre, and the ideal is realised. 

Mr. J. E. Bodley, in his remarkable study of the present condition 
of France, anticipates, before very long, her return to dictatorship. 
As a humble student of the scroll unfolding before us, I am not 
surprised at the augury; but it seems to me a lamentable one. 
What has the past to say to this forecast ? What outcome can be 
looked for from the setting up of the commonwealth, once more, 
like an inverted pyramid, uponitsapex? Even supposing it balanced 
fairly well on a Louis XIV., what is to happen when he disappears, 
and the visionary “ glory ” must be re-incarnated ? 

Certain it is, to any one who studies the time of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Sévigné, that setting the pyramid on its apex then 
resulted disastrously. Things might not, indeed, have gone so 
signally from bad to worse, when the apex crumbled, if there had 
been any vital cohesion in the superincumbent mass, so that its 
several parts could have settled down into something like a national 
polity. But this cohesion was just what the dictatorship had for long 
years been destroying (as must not any dictatorship tend to do’). 
There was in old France, by the time the prestige of the Sovereign 
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had begun to crumble, nothing but a shell of public order surrounding 
a congeries of disintegrated and out-worn institutions. The institu- 
tions have since been in and out of Medea’s cauldron with a vengeance, 
but has the general condition of /a chose publique substantially altered ? 
Is there any more stable equilibrium? No doubt the Code Napoléon, 
and the substitution of solvency for bankruptcy in the economic 
position are great achievements—but have they effected the regene- 
ration of the country ? Oris France destined still to be the alternate 
shame and glory of mankind? We “stand and mark,’ with anxiety 
for that great country—so near to us and yet so far—so unsympa- 
thetic to us, and yet so fascinating—capable at once of such grandeur 
and such meanness. Who shall foretell what the twentieth century 
may bring for France, or even dimly guess at it ? 

But whatever time is slowly bearing towards us in her future, it 
is indubitable that her past has given us great things—has added 
untold riches to the possessions of mankind in the world of thought, 
of practical achievement, of pleasure and delight. And so I return 
to my proper theme. Yet, like the preacher-panegyrist of St. 
Anthony’s position in Heaven, I do not well know where I should 
place my dear Lady and Mistress, Madame de Sévigné; for she was 
not a mere /ittérateur, albeit she stands eminent in literature; she 
was not a historian proper, though no one can thoroughly know 
French history who does not know her contribution towards it ; she 
was not a “ discoverer”’—and yet she opens to us a new, true Para- 
dise of her own, where is wit without malice, innocence which is not 
stupid, integrity without rigour or narrowness, but with fresh and 
honest pleasure in life and the world, and simple piety towards God 
and man. 

Certain lines of a contemporary poet have been much in my mind 
by way of contrast, while I have been ¢rempée of late in Madame de 
Sévigné : 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We praise with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be . 





That is the very opposite of Madame de Sévigné. She had the keenest 
love of living, and delight in life, and her days were brimful of hopes 
and fears. But hopes predominated—we Christians say, because she 
referred everything to an Almighty Ruler of the world, Who was as 
real a personage to her as even her daughter. And if it be worth 
while to learn to prize this life aright—to find it honourable, and 
interesting, and powerful, and delightful ; and nevertheless to think 
of it always as the prelude to a better hereafter—I respectfully counsel 
those who do not know her yet to make acquaintance and friendship 
with Madame de Sévigné. THero. CHAPMAN. 


(1) A.C. Swinburne, The Garden of Proserpine. 
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Tue war in South Africa has now lasted rather more than two years, 
with every probability that many months must yet elapse before the 
strength of the British army of occupation can be appreciably reduced. 
The public at home, while still as determined as ever to crush the 
last vestige of armed opposition, are none the less bitterly dis- 
appointed that hostilities should have proved so protracted. They 
were assured at the outset that the campaign would be sharp and 
decisive; and when, more than a year ago, Prinsloo and his four 
thousand surrendered in the Brandwater Basin, and the main army of 
the Transvaal was thrust back upon the Portuguese frontier and driven 
to destroy the artillery, which it could not carry away as it broke up 
into scattered bands, it was again confidently prophesied that these 
bands would not be able to make head against the columns sent in 
pursuit of them. Those predictions have been falsified in every par- 
ticular. The plain result of the events of the last fifteen months is 
that, despite captures and surrenders, there are still several thousand 
Boers in the field, who have inflicted upon the British a succession of 
galling reverses and rebuffs; none, it is true, of any magnitude, but 
no less humiliating and inglorious on that account. The war has 
been carried down into the Cape Colony, which is even now infested 
with half a score roving commandoes, who elude their pursuers with 
remarkable daring and success, while Botha and Delarey have been 
able—apparently at their leisure and quite undisturbed—to con- 
centrate considerable forces and organise new attacks. Yet it is easy 
to see by reference to bygone campaigns that the optimistic prophecies, 
whereby public opinion was misled, were in defiance of the plain 
teaching of military history. If there is one certain deduction to be 
drawn from past experience it is that guerilla tactics, when carried 
out by a resourceful and persistent enemy, have invariably led to a 
protracted struggle, during which the invading armies against which 
they have fought have suffered a series of minor disasters and 
“regrettable incidents” similar to those which have taken place in 
South Africa. The malevolent critics of the British Army, both at 
home and abroad, who, while affecting to make all due allowance for 
the difficulties confronting the military authorities—the difficulties, 
that is to say, which flow from the size of the country, the hostility 
of the inhabitants, the poverty of its resources, and the thousands of 
miles of railway which require to be guarded—still pretend to believe 
that there has never been a parallel to the spectacle now presented in 
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South Africa, are either ignorant of the truth or choose wilfully to 
misrepresent it. 

The line which divides regular warfare from guerilla or partisan 
warfare—war from “little war ’’—is not always easily drawn. It is 
especially difficult in the case of an enemy like the Boers, who never 
had a definite military organisation in the European sense of the 
term. Their military genius is peculiarly adapted to partisan war- 
fare, and when, after Lord Roberts’s arrival in South Africa, the 
British moved against them in overwhelming force and rendered it 
hopeless for them to offer pitched battle in any position, however 
advantageous, they naturally turned to guerilla tactics, which were, 
in the circumstances, the true tactics for them to adopt. Napoleon 
used to say that the secret of war was to preserve one’s own com- 
munications while threatening those of the enemy. The Boers, after 
the fall of Pretoria, had practically no communications to preserve. 
The whole country afforded them their base of operations. They 
were tied down to no particular spot or region, for on every side they 
found the people friendly and ready to help. Their obvious policy, 
therefore, was to attack the British lines of communication and to cut 
up isolated detachments and convoys. The brilliant success which 
attended the operations of De Wet in this respect is too fresh im the 
public recollection to need recapitulation. During the last six 
months, however, the railways have been rendered tolerably secure by 
means of blockhouses and armoured trains, and although train wreck- 
ing still continues, and every now and then a train is thrown off the 
metals and its occupants are fired into from short range, this is the 
work of murdering marauders compared with the artistic finish of 
the military exploits of De Wet. 

The word, guerilla, is Spanish, and first came into common use in 
this country during the time of the Peninsular War. But Spain, 
throughout her long history, has always been recognised as the 
country most ideally suited for guerilla tactics. There is no region 
in Europe in which it is more difficult to wage successful war. “ If 
the army of invasion is small, it is defeated ; if it is large, it starves.” 
Even in Livy’s time the truth of this was appreciated by the Romans. 
The remnant of the Carthaginians who had taken refuge there after 
the fall of Carthage had defied the Roman power with great 
persistency, while the Spanish insurrection of Quintus Sertorius had 
seriously shaken the stability of the Republic itself. For eight years 
that able general held the forces of Rome at bay. His invariable 
policy was to avoid a pitched battle when confronted with superior 
forces, and to confine himself to harassing his opponent and cutting 
his lines of communications. Sertorius’s lieutenants were frequently 
defeated, but their chief managed to inflict severe checks even upon 
Metellus and Cnaeus Pompeius, and then, when the tables appeared 
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to be turned, the Lusitanian army would silently melt away and 
gather again in some distant part of the province. Rome grew 
impatient and depressed as the seemingly endless contest continued, 
and as army after army was sent to Spain with apparently no definite 
result. Yet, as the event proved, the power of Sertorius rested upon 
sand. The Lusitanian troops, which at one moment gathered in 
their thousands and dwindled away just as speedily, could accomplish 
nothing permanent, and with the assassination of Sertorius the end 
came quickly. For eight years Spain had threatened to be to Nome 
what many centuries afterwards Cuba actually became to Spain; yet 
Roman persistency triumphed in the end. It was in Spain, too, that 
the two sons of Pompeius the Great, Cnaeus and Sextus, maintained a 
stubborn opposition to the generals whom Julius sent into the field 
against them, and even after Cnaeus had been slain, Sextus returned to 
the scene of his former exploits, and inflicted far more damage than he 
received until he transferred himself to Sicily and pitted himself 
against Octavian and Agrippa. 

History repeated itself in the Peninsula during the long struggle 
with the Moors, and again at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when the Spanish guerillas drew upon themselves the attention of the 
whole world. There is a popular impression that they contributed 
almost as much to the overthrow of the French power in Spain as the 
genius of Wellington and the valour of his troops. The general view 
of their character is that they were patriotic peasants imbued with a 
passionate desire to drive the French out of Spain. That, however, 
was certainly not the view either of Napier or of Wellington, who 
held that bandit and guerilla were practically synonymous terms. It 
was in 1809, when the whole of Spain was in the hands of the French, 
that the bands of armed peasants—the Partidas or partisans as they 
were called by the Spanish—began to appear on the scene. “ They 
were many,” says Napier, “ because every robber who feared a jail, 
every smuggler whose trade had been interrupted, every friar disliking 
the trammels of his convent, every idler who wished to avoid the 
ranks of the regular army, was found either as chief or associate in a 
partida.” For the most part they were “ roving ruffians,” with the 
very loosest military organisation, intent only upon pillage and 
plunder, and careless whether their victims were the French invaders 
or their own miserable compatriots. Napier, indeed, goes so far as to 
declare that if the English had abandoned the contest the surest means 
by which the French could have gained the goodwill of the Spanish 
nation would have been the extirpation of the partidas. This sweep- 
ing condemnation, however, is elsewhere qualified by the historian 
himself, who admits that there were a few exceptions, and that some 
of the guerilla chiefs displayed a certain military ability. Their 
operations were spread over the whole country. Renovales and the 
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two Minas harassed the French in Navarre and Arragon, Longa in 
Biscay, Juan Martin near Madrid, Julian Sancha in Salamanca, Julian 
Palarea (el Medico), near Toledo; and the curate, Merino (el Principe), 
in the province of Castille. The most famous of them all was the 
elder Mina, the uncle of Mina the Student. Espoz y Mina was a. 
peasant, and allowed no hidalgo to serve under his command. From 
1809 to the close of the war he virtually held the provinces bordering 
on the Ebro, and, in spite of the constant defeats he suffered whenever 
he came into contact with the French divisions which were periodi- 
cally sent in pursuit of him, he often mustered as many as ten 
thousand men around his standards. British ships landed stores and 
supplies for him on the coast, and he actually established a treaty 
with the French generals whereby everything, with the exception of 
military stores, comirg from France for the armies of Soult, Suchet, 
Augereau, and Bessiéres had his safe conduct on payment of a fixed 
duty. Towards the close of the campaign the guerilla chiefs became 
rather more amenable to the advice of Wellington; they possessed 
several fortified posts and harbours, and that they were of service to the 
British general is not, of course, disputed. They made the French 
lines of communication perilously insecure; they cut up isolated 
detachments and stragglers on the march; occasionally they captured 
important convoys. It was estimated that they kept 50,000 French 
troops employed in guarding the lines who would, but for them, have 
been available for the main operations against Wellington. But 
beyond this they were practically useless. Even in Biscay, Navarre, 
Arragon and Catalonia, where they were most active and did the 
French most harm, they never, according to Napier, occupied half 
their own number of French troops, never absolutely defeated a single 
division, never prevented any considerable enterprise, and never, with 
the exception of the surprise of Figueras, performed any exploit 
seriously affecting the strategical movements of a single corps d’armée. 
As Wellington advanced towards the Pyrenees and saw for himself 
of what they were capable and incapable, he declared that if a body 
of French soldiers occupied a house or a church and took the precau- 
tion to bar the doors, neither Spanish regulars nor partidas could 
force them. Similarly Napoleon was for ever rebuking his generals 
for allowing the partidas to gather head, and angrily reminded them 
that whenever the guerillas were cut off from the English ships they 
were reduced to impotence. 

The partidas neither showed mercy to others nor had any mercy 
shown to them. The war was conducted on both sides with an 
extreme ferocity which was in most marked contrast with the almost 
amicable sentiments prevailing between the English and the French 
troops during the intervals of fighting. Marshal Soult, in Anda- 
lusia, issued a proclamation directing that no quarter was to be given 
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to any of the Spanish armies or armed bands, and that all villages 
where resistance was offered were to be delivered to the flames. 
Marshal Augereau, in Catalonia, ordered that every peasant taken 
with arms in his hands should be hanged, and that all occupants of 
houses from which resistance was offered should be put to the sword. 
Marshal Bessiéres carried his system of reprisals to even greater 
lengths. He held the clergy and magistrates of every village re- 
sponsible for the payment of fixed contributions, and directed that 
the fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, and even nephews 
of all individuals who had quitted their domiciles, should answer 
in their persons and effects for the acts of the insurgents. Every 
villager absent for eight days without leave was to be considered a 
brigand, and anyone found corresponding with an insurgent was to 
be put to death. The French took no half measures. They sub- 
sisted on the country in which they were quartered. Each district 
had to send in fixed contributions of money and supplies. ‘“ They 
live,” wrote Wellington in one of his despatches, ‘‘ by the authorised 
and regulated plunder of the country, if any should remain.” A 
French soldier starting upon an expedition was supplied with a 
biscuit a day for every day that he was likely to be absent; the rest 
of his food he was expected to forage for himself as best he could. 
The severity of these French proclamations was strongly denounced 
in England at the time, yet it would seem to have been justified to a 
great extent by the ferocity displayed by the partidas. Most of the 
guerilla chiefs slaughtered their prisoners. On one occasion Merino 
hanged a hundred French soldiers whom he had captured near 
Aranda. The French had put to death three members of the local 
junta; for each of these Merino hanged twenty of his captives, and 
ten more for every one of his men who had been slain in battle. 
Even Wellington himself was obliged to take the sternest measures 
with his bandit allies. "When he crossed the Pyrenees into French 
territory, his Spanish auxiliaries began to plunder the French pea- 
santry as they had plundered their own compatriots in Spain. He, 
therefore, issued an order that all marauders taken in the act were 
to be hanged at once, and he disarmed and sent back a large number 
of the Spanish bands. His principal anxiety was to prevent the 
French peasantry from rising in exasperated fury and harassing his 
rear, and he bluntly told Morillo that he had not sacrificed the lives 
of twenty thousand English soldiers in the campaign to enable the 
Spaniards to plunder, and that he would not tolerate their insubordi- 
nation. And then he himself issued a proclamation to the Basques, 
calling upon them either to join Soult openly or stay peaceably in 
their homes, and threatening that, if they engaged in guerilla tactics, 
he would burn their villages and hang all their inhabitants. In other 
words, Wellington found himself compelled to resort to the same 
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threats which he had denounced the French marshals for employ- 
ing and putting into practice—though there was this important 
difference between them, that whereas he paid for whatever supplies 
he requisitioned, they did not. 

The bandit character of the Spanish partida was manifested again 
during the Carlist insurrections which were principally maintained 
by their aid. It was the same in Greece prior to and during the 
War of Independence with Turkey. Finlay upon this point says :— 


“‘ Amongst the literary Greeks it has been the fashion to talk and write much 
concerning the patriotic spirit and extraordinary military exploits of the Klephts, 
as if these robbers had been champions of Greek liberty. But the truth is that 
they were brigands who, both before the Revolutionary War and under the 
Government of King Otho, plundered the Greeks more than they were ever 
plundered by the Turks. 


As a matter of fact, the robber bands who hid among the moun- 
tains consisted usually of as many Mussulmans as Christians, and 
Albanians were always more numerous in their ranks than Greeks. 
Zacharias, Kolokotroni, Sulu Proshova and the other chiefs, who are 
now in process of being transformed into national heroes of Hellas, 
were simply ruffians of the most brutal type, a curse to Turk and 
Greek alike. They won repeated minor successes, but of themselves 
accomplished nothing decisive. 

Indeed, the truth seems to be that against a victorious army of 
invasion guerillas can make no permanent headway. They may 
cripple, but they cannot destroy. It took France thirty years to 
reduce Algeria to complete subjection; it took Russia an equally 
lengthy period to establish her dominion in the Caucasus, where the 
Circassian chieftain, Schamyl, proved as elusive and slippery an 
antagonist as De Wet. Andréas Hofer, in the Tyrol, at the head of 
an army of peasants, captured Innsbruck, routed the Franco-Bavarian 
armies sent against him in more than one pitched battle, and made 
himself ruler of the Tyrol for a few short months. If he had confined 
himself to guerilla tactics his career might have been less glorious, 
but it would certainly have lasted longer. A small State, when 
invaded by an enemy in overwhelming strength, naturally has 
recourse to guerilla methods. Jiven in wars between great Powers 
the adoption of these tactics by the beaten side is almost equally 
certain, and is one of the dangers which an invading army has to 
face. When the Austrian and Prussian armies invaded Denmark in 
the war of 1864, the Danes organised with considerable success a 
series of surprise attacks upon small posts lying on the Austrian and 
Prussian lines of communication. During the Franco-Prussian war, 
as soon as Gambetta became head of the Provisional Government, he 
issued proclamation after proclamation, calling upon the French 
peasants to protect their native soil. Companies of Francs-Tireurs 
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were secretly formed, some of which adopted fantastic uniforms, but 
the most dangerous were those who wore no uniform at all and pre- 
tended to be simple and peaceable peasants. Parties of them would 
lie in wait for small German detachments and patrols and shoot them 
down from the shelter of hedges or woods, and then, hiding their 
rifles, return to their villages. They carried on this species of warfare 
with great persistency, and hardly a day passed without some German 
sentinel being found shot, strangled, or bayonetted at his post ; 
hardly a week without some troop train being derailed or some smal! 
detachment being cut up. Nothing exasperated Bismarck more than 
to be told of these guerilla exploits. His biographers declare that 
he never heard of them without flying into a rage, and he frequently 
complained that the guerillas should have been captured instead of 
being instantly shot down. “ On one occasion,”’ we are told, “he rode up 
to a crowd of these disarmed wretches, swore at them for a pack of crafty 
cut-throats, and assured them that they would all be hanged.” The 
sternest measures were taken by way of reprisals. When the railway 
bridge at Fontenay was blown up by the Chasseurs des Vosges, the 
Germans burnt down every house in the village and levied a fine of 
ten million francs, or £400,000, upon the entire population of 
Lorraine. Colonel von Widdern, who has written a detailed account 
of the French attacks upon the German lines of communication, while 


the main German army was besieging Paris, sums up the whole matter 
as follows :— 


‘The numerous surprise attacks upon the German troops occupying the line of 
communication, in which the French were successful, cast a dark shade over the 
whole picture of the events in the rear of the German armies. But ‘any one 
acquainted with the history of wars knows that such attempts nearly always 
succeed. And the French people were not for one moment deterred by the 
sacrifice of many hundred million francs in raising mighty armies, and also in 
losses inflicted on their own country by the very extensive destruction of roads and 
railways, which they carried out in the districts held by the Germans. The 
French also readily bore the reprisals, which were the natural consequences of the 
popular war stimulated by them; these were the heavy money and other con- 
tributions levied upon many parishes. Many a mishap suffered by our troops on 
the lines of communication is explained by the circumstances here related. 
Surrounded by scouts and spies, misinformed about the movements of their 
enemies, who were often far superior numerically and always made their attack 
stealthily and by surprise, and themselves tied down to their station on the line 
of communication or the railway in their charge, there was nothing left to them 
but to wait for the issue of events, which in a guerilla warfare almost exclusively 
turn out to be surprise attacks. ... It is not to be wondered at that such 
conduct exasperated our men and made them suspicious, and it is obvious that in 
self-defence in such circumstances many a reprisal was made and death was often 
inflicted upon innocent people.’’ 


Very much the same thing happened during the American Civil 
War, in which guerilla tactics were freely employed by the Southerners 
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both on a small and a large scale. The Northern generals were 
kept in a constant state of anxiety. Bridges on their line of com- 
munication were blown up; trains were derailed; outposts and 
sentries were constantly found murdered. Those who were caught red- 
handed received but short shrift, and Southern prisoners were freely 
placed on the trains whenever there was reason to believe that a 
bridge had been tampered with or that the permanent way had been 
mined. Maids on a larger scale were organised on both sides. ree 
corps of light mobile cavalry were formed to strike rapidly through 
the enemy’s country and lay it desolate. Sherman’s progress through 
Georgia was marked by a broad line of black ruin, and his exploits 
were paralleled on the Southern side by those of General Stuart. The 
most successful example of partisan warfare, however, on a vast scale 
is to be found in the Russian compaign of Napoleon in 1812 and the 
‘War of German Independence in 1813. Alison, in his Wistory of 
Europe, thus describes the position in which Napoleon found himself 
after he had reached Moscow. 


**The Russians established a chain of partisans round the invading army, which 
cut off all their foraging parties, and, growing bolder by success, soon held them 
almost imprisoned in their cantonments. The militia of the contiguous provinces, 
aided by the Cossacks of the Don, formed a vast circle round Moscow, occupying 
every road, and cutting off all supplies of provisions to the Emperor’s forces. 
The want of forage was soon so sorely felt that the cavalry was obliged to 
penetrate to a considerable distance in quest of subsistence ; and these detach- 
ments, in most cases, fell into the hands of the numerous detachments of the 
hostile circle. So early as the 10th October General Dorokoff captured a whole 
regiment of Westphalians, and large magazines, in the town of Vereva ; while 
Colonel Davidoff, on the great road to Smolensko, destroyed numerous detach- 
yments even of the Imperial Guard. This latter officer had the merit of recom- 
mending, and himself setting the example of the organisation of this formidable 
species of force in the Russian War; and the event soon proved that it was 
-calculated to effect far greater changes there than in the mountains of Spain, as the 
‘long line of communication in the French rear was open to their attacks, and the 
irregular hordes from the Don furnished an ample supply of troops admirably 
adapted for this kind of warfare. During the first three weeks of October the 
partisans round Moscow made prisoners of no less than 4,180 French soldiers ; 
and the reports from Murat announced the alarming intelligence that one half of 
the whole surviving cavalry had perished in these inglorious encounters.” 


In this case, as in Silesia, Prussia and North Germany during the 
fierce campaign of the following year, partisan or guerilla tactics, 
carried out upon a well conceived scheme, proved triumphantly 
successful, yet the point is that those who employed them did 
not rely upon them solely. There were great armies in the field 
to which they were subsidiary, and for whose eventual victory they 
prepared the way. 

Guerilla tactics alone have never expelled and can never expel a 
resolute invader. The Cuban insurgents would not have succeeded 
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in driving the Spanish armies from Cuba, even if the United States 
had not intervened. But the weakest adversary—as judged by the 
European standard of military strength—can offer a protracted 
resistance when favoured either by a deadly climate or the difficult 
character of the country to be defended. The Filipinos are a weak 
nation, but they have kept a large American army locked up in 
the Philippines for the best part of three years. The legitimacy of 
guerilla or partisan warfare cannot be seriously questioned—it is the 
natural refuge of the weaker side. If they will not acknowledge 
defeat and resolutely determine to go on fighting to the bitter end, 
their right to do so can hardly be gainsaid. But they must also 
be prepared to take the consequences. The rights of the victor are 
as indefeasible as those of the conquered. War cannot be carried 
on in a humane and chivalrous spirit when an enemy will not 
recognise that he is beaten. No hard and fast line can, of course, 
be drawn. Yet it is obvious, for example, that the attacks of the 
Boers upon the British line of communication, when Lord Roberts 
was advancing from Bloemfontein to the North, stand upon a very 
different footing from the recent derailment of the train at Water- 
val. There was a distinct military advantage to be gained from the 
one; the object of the other was merely pillage and murder. General 
Sheridan put the case in a nutshell in an order which he issued in 
1864. ‘The use of torpedoes in blowing up our cars and the road 
after they are in our possession is simply malicious. It cannot alter 
the great problem, but simply makes trouble.’ So he goes on to 
say: “‘If torpedoes are found in the possession of an enemy to our 
rear, you may cause them to be put on the ground and tested by 
waggon-loads of prisoners, or, if need be, by citizens implicated in 
their use. In like manner, if a torpedo is suspected on any part of 
the road, order the point to be tested by a car-load of prisoners, 
drawn by a long rope, of course; an enemy cannot complain of his 
own traps.” That is the only logic of partisan warfare. The 
British authorities in South Africa have been trying to subdue and 
conciliate at the same moment. The failure which has attended this 
policy will not be thrown away upon foreign countries, whatever 
effect it may have upon opinion here. In the next great war, when- 
ever that may take place, we may expect to see the guerilla ruth- 
lessly stamped out with unsparing and indiscriminate severity. 


J. B. Firru. 











RELIGION AND SCIENCE AT THE DAWN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


IV.—Tue Rericiovs Docrrinr or MAN sTANDS OR FALLS, NOT 
with THE EsraBlisHMENT OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
Orcanic Marrer anp InorGANIC, BUT WITH THE Estas- 
LISHMENT OF A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ANIMAL LiFE AND 
Human. 


It was shown, in the preceding Article, that the principal point on 
which the religious dualist fixes to-day in his controversy with the 
scientific monist, is the gulf alleged to exist between living and lifeless 
matter. The first thing which religion does, when it comes to close 
quarters with science, is to cite the latter, on this point, as a witness 
against itself; and to insist that, on its own admission, it has never 
been able to discover a single example of the lifeless emerging into 
that which lives. ‘‘ Here,” the religious apologists all exclaim in 
chorus, “we have an absolute proof given us by the monists them- 
selves, that the phenomena of life cannot be explained by monism ; 
and that even of the phenomena of which science is competent to 
take cognizance, a dualism is necessary to afford any intelligible 
explanation.” 

I closed my previous article with a criticism of this position. I 
pointed out that, so far as the practical controversy between religion 
and science is concerned, the issue here raised is altogether illusory ; 
that the monist might establish his thesis without weakening the 
position of his opponent; and that the dualist might establish his 
without making his position stronger—that the mere proof that the 
organic did not originate in the inorganic, would not, in itself, be to 
prove the existence of a universe in which the monist’s objections to 
religion would lose all or any of their force; but merely to prove the 
existence of another universe, which would practically be the duplicate 
of the first, so far as regards the questions of the freedom and the 
soul of man. This criticism which, in my previous Article I did 
little more than foreshadow, I shall now proceed to expand. 

We will take, then, as examples, two of the most recent apologists 
of religion. One shall be Father Driscoll, to whose work on God I 
have referred already; the other, Father Maher, whose Psychology, 
contributed to the “Stoneyhurst Philosophical Series,” is a most 
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favourable specimen of the literature to which it is probably the 
latest addition ; and we will sce, by a study of these two highly- 
educated witnesses, how the religious apologist, of the more 
enlightened type, treats, in his controversy with science, the problem 
of life and matter. 

The monists, says Father Driscoll, “contend that the universe 
ought to be explained by its own inherent forces alone. Hence 
they propose the theory of . . . the production of life as resulting 
from the action of physical or chemical agencies. . . . Others (the 
religious dualists) hold that in the animal or vegetable kingdom 
life can come only from life. The real question at issue,” he 
proceeds, “is the existence of a living Creator.” Father Maher 
says precisely the same thing. The monists, he points out—and 
he does so with perfect truth—admit that the cornection between 
life and matter, between physical motion and consciousness, is 
unimaginable, and yet they continue to assert it—a fact which 
he illustrates by quotations from Tyndall, Huxley, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. And why, he asks, do they do this? The reason, he 
replies, is simple. It is that they will not recognise the only 
possible alternative—that life has been introduced into matter 
by an omnipotent “ Living Being,” or, in other words, by God. 
I desire to make it clear to the reader that this is not the only 
alternative, and that the apologists of religion, in endeavouring to 
show that it is so, instead of supporting their case are merely 
damaging and confusing it. The only alternative to the monistic 
theory, which this problem really suggests, is not the alternative of 
a God such as religion postulates, but merely of a power, other than 
the monistic Substance, of some kind. In the first place, as I shall 
show presently from Father Maher’s own arguments, even if the 
existence of organic lifo itself, oblige us, as an explanation of it, 
to assume such a second principle, this principle is merely a philosophic 
or scientific cause. It need possess none of the more essential 
attributes which religion ascribes to God. It need not be ethical. 
It need not even be conscious. In the second place, as I have 
pointed out already, religion involves not a doctrine of God only, 
but a corresponding doctrine of man. It involves a doctrine of the 
Soul and Free-will. Without such a doctrine of man it would not 
be religion at all; and the argument that organic life as such has a 
separate and peculiar origin, instead of doing anything to establish 
such a doctrine as this merely tends to exhibit it to us as a fanciful 
and gratuitous delusion. Let us dispose of this point first. 

The actual fact, or alleged fact, on which the religious apologists 
fasten, is the fact that all life, so far as observation and experience 
can inform us, originates in the living cell, or germ; and they are 
never weary of citing the evidence of physiologists and embryologists 
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in support of this conclusion. So great is the importance which 
they attach to this point that even men as fair-minded as Father 
Maher, in order to emphasize their own view of the case, uninten- 
tionally misrepresent, in the grossest manner possible, what tho 
leading men of science have really said on the subject. Thus 
Father Maher quotes Tyndall and Huxley as affirming “ that living 
beings are produced only by living beings” ; and adds that accord- 
ing to them “there is not a single shred of evidence” to support a 
contrary conclusion. What they really say is, not that spontaneous 
generation has never taken place, and that life as we now know it 
is not due to this process, but that the process has not been discovered 
taking place now, and that experiment thus far has been unable to 
reproduce it. That it has taken place in the past is the very thing 
which they affirm, and that all the analogies of the universe show 
that it must have done so. For the purpose, however, of the 
present argument, we may waive this criticism entirely. We may 
grant that Father Maher, and others who think with him, are 
in the right, and accept the doctrine that in all organic life there 
is demonstrably involved some principle which is absent from 
inorganic matter. 

This principle first makes its appearance in the germ or the living 
cell. The mystery of organic life is to be found there. Father 
Driscoll and Father Maher both proclaim this fact. Father Maher 
refers us to the life-germs floating in the air which really cause what, 
for a time, was mistaken for spontaneous generation. Father Dris- 
coll more particularly refers us to the living yeast-germs. Certain 
chemists maintained that life could be produced from fermenting 
fluids, but “ Pasteur shows that fermentation is itself a function of 
life, being produced by atmospheric yeast-germs”’ ; therefore, says 
Father Driscoll, we have life not produced, but given us as pre-exist- 
ing. Let us grant this. But for the apologist of religion what 
does all this prove? What kind of dualism does it establish ? 
Merely a dualism between fermented liquor and unfermented— 
between beer and water. So far as the question of merely organic 
life is concerned Father Driscoll does not attempt to show that the 
highest forms of it do not originate in the germ or cell. His entire 
argument assumes that, within the limits here indicated, there is as 
much mystery in the yeast-germ as there isin a man; therefore if 
the existence of man proves the existence of God, the existence of 
beer proves the existence of God equally. What kind of God would 
it be that could be inferred thus? And how far should we be on 
the road to vindicating religion with God for one of our terms and 
beer or vin ordinaire as the other? Jadicals have taunted Tories 
with connecting beer and the bible, but we can hardly use fermenta- 
tion as the basis of a very intelligible religion. 
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That I am not mis-respecting in this respect, the arguments of 
our religious apologists can be shown with the utmost clearness from 
the elaborate statements of Father Maher. He holds, as we shall 
see presently, that the living principle of man differs, in a certain 
way, essentially from that of brutes; but he insists also that, 
regarded merely as organic life, it is essentially the same. In order 
to account for life, merely as an organic phenomenon, merely as it is 
seen in the animals, all we need postulate is the original introduction 
into protoplasmic matter of the primary living principle. ‘ A Divine 
Creative law,” is not required, he says, to account for the existence 
of individual animal lives.” Animal life once given, the separate 
animal lives as a “ result of substantial transformation produced by 
generation,” and merely animal life, even in its highest forms, is 
‘‘essentially dependent on the material organism and inseparable 
from it. It is incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter.”” Merely animal life, moreover, 
he adds in another place, does not comprise free-will. 

What sort of religion, then, can be derived from a conclusion like 
this? The postulate of a special living principle to explain organic 
life gives us merely a perishable race of beings, who are, as Father 
Maher admits, wholly “immersed in matter,” whose actions and 
sensations are determined by causes outside themselves, just as are the 
movements of the molecules of the physical universe—who have no 
life but the present life and no moral responsibility. Beings such as 
these, Father Maher himself declares, could have no religion. Religion 
would have no meaning for them any more than for the yeast-germs, 
from whom they differ in degree only, not in kind. 

And next, as to God—how, from living things such as these, is it 
possible to infer such a God as religion postulates? What, in his 
opinion, the existence of such life as theirs does force us to infer, 
Father Maher indicates with great precision of language. We 
must attribute, he argues, to the power that originated such life in 
the beginning, a nature analogous to that which distinguishes 
the operations of such life now; and what happens now is, he says, 
this. Apart from the soul, which is peculiar to the human being, 
individual lives are produced, through the process of generation, by a 
“vital energy which evokes from the potentiality of matter a new energy 
akin to itself,’ and the Originator of this vital energy must have done 
at starting what the energy, once given, is empowered to do, and does 
still, namely, “to evoke from matter potentialities of life which are latent 
in it.” Father Maher here has unintentionally adopted almost the 
exact language employed by Professor Tyndall in enunciating the 
monistic position against which Father Maher protests. Professor 
Tyndall said that “in matter I discern the potency of life.” The 
only difference between Professor Tyndall and Father Maher is this, 
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that the Power which evokes this potency is immanent in matter, 
according to the former, and is, according to the latter, a separate 
personality which is exterior to it. Now Father Maher, when 
defending the continuity of the human soul, declares that conscious- 
ness “reveals, but does not constitute, personality.” He declares 
also, that “ the extinction of vegetative (or organic) life puts an 
end to consciousness.”” Obviously therefore, even if the existence 
of organic life points to its origination by some personality distinct 
from matter, it is so far from proving that this personality must 
have been the God of religion, that it does not even prove that he 
or it must have been conscious. This being the case, so far as religion 
is concerned, his theory does not differ from the theory of the scien- 
tific monist, except that it is more complicated without being more 
comprehensible. 

But without dwelling on the relation which the assumed dualism 
implied in organic life is supposed to have to God, it is enough here to 
insist on the fact that the assumption does nothing whatever to sup- 
port what religion essentially teaches with regard to man. And this, 
as we have seen already, Father Maher himself admits ; though when 
he is contending for organic dualism he so strangely seems to forget it. 
He admits that this organic dualism, even if we grant it to be a fact, 
does nothing to demonstrate that man is a being who, if God exists, 
could be capable of a religious relation to him. It merely, on the 
contrary, exhibits man to us as an animal, whose actions are part of 
an inevitable series of phenomena, and who is no more responsible 
for what he does than the yeast-germ for the fermentation it 
produces. 


V.—ReE-sTATEMENT OF THE TWO POINTS INSISTED ON IN THE 
Forrecoinc Sxcrions. 


The whole point, then, at issue between the dualist, who asserts 
religion, and the monist who denies it, is, so faras man is concerned, 
not whether organic life contains in it any element which is absent 
from inorganic substance; but, whether human life contains in it 
any element which is absent from other organic life. Still taking 
Father Maher as an example of the contemporary religious apolo- 
gist, who endeavours to meet science on its own grounds, let us 
inquire more minutely how he puts what is really essential to his 
position, and how he endeavours to defend it. 

He admits that the two points which have to be proved are 
these—first, that the life of man, unlike that of the brutes, sur- 
vives the life of the body; and that the will of man, unlike that 
of the brutes, is free. The entire reality—the entire meaning—of 
religion stands or falls with the fortunes of these two doctrines. 
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Now the arguments by which he seeks to establish them are of 
two distinct kinds. One kind is moral, the other kind is scientific. 
The former kind assumes for life a certain moral and spiritual 
value, and aims at showing that in this the two doctrines are 
implied. The latter appeals solely to observed phenomena, such 
as those with which science deals, and to the logic which science 
uses. His arguments of the former kind are set forth with great 
force and lucidity; but, on his own admission, to a certain extent, 
they beg the question at issue. They admittedly fail to meet 
science on its own grounds. His arguments of the latter kind 
do so meet it. Further, he endeavours to show that monistic 
science is in error, not because it is fatal to any moral or spiritual 
assumption, but because it fails to explain the facts which it 
acknowledges and with which it deals. These are the arguments 
which alone here concern us ; and we will confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of these. The two doctrines to which he applies them we 
will take in order. We will begin with the doctrine that man’s life 
has an existence independent of the body. We will then go, in the 
next Article, on to the doctrine that man’s will is free. 


VI.—Tue Animat AND Human Minn. EXAMINATION OF THE 
ATTEMPTS OF TYPICAL RELIGIOUS APOLOGISTS TO ESTABLISH A 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Two on Scientiric Grounps. 


Father Maher’s endeavours to prove against science, on its own 
grounds, that man possesses a life independent of the life of the 
body, are singularly interesting and suggestive; because, though his 
arguments are, in certain details, peculiar to himself, or to apolo- 
gists brought up on the scholastic philosophy, they practically repre- 
sent the arguments of all religious apologists who are now attempting 
te perform a similar feat. I shall point out that they are all of 
them equally inconclusive—that they ignore facts which are obvious, 
assume facts which are unprovable—and that, in a still more striking 
manner, the more important of them contradict each other. 

These arguments present themselves under two distinct head- 
ings; one group being based on the phenomena of reason and con- 
sciousness generally, as distinguished from the phenomena of matter ; 
the other being based on certain differences, alleged to be demon- 
strable, between man and all other animals. We will take the first 
group of arguments first; and express them, so far as possible, in 
Father Maher’s own words. 

We all admit, he begins, that man possesses intellect; but “in- 
tellect is a faculty specifically distinct from that of sense.” We 
can see that it must be so by considering what intellect includes. 
“Tt includes attention, judgment, reflection, self-consciousness, the 
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formation of concepts, and the processes of reasoning.” Let us, he 
says, take the one act of self-consciousness- This cannot be “ de- 
pendent essentially on a material agent; for the peculiar nature of 
this aptitude is fundamentally opposed to all the properties of 
matter.” And what is true of consciousness is true of all other 
faculties of the intellect. Father Maher triumphantly cites the dictum 
of Professor Tyndall, “that the chasm between the two classes of 
facts remains intellectually impassable.” ‘ There is,” he continues 
himself, “an absolute contrariety between mind and matter”; and 
he sums up his case by saying that to “ endow an extended substance 
with an indivisible spiritual activity,” such as “ self-consciousness,” 
would be a metaphysical impossibility ‘‘ beyond the power of God.” 
Therefore, says Father Maher, the intellect, or the rational soul of 
man, is evidently distinct from the body through which it operates 
and which it employs; and, being distinct from it, is essentially 
capable of surviving it. 

Now what is this argument worth? The unique and unimagin- 
able nature of the phenomenon presented by consciousness as associated 
with matter, is seen and acknowledged by everybody as fully as it 
is by Father Maher; but he, like everybody else, admits that this 
association is afact; and the fact that consciousness is associated with 
matter at all is just as difficult to imagine, and is just as contrary to 
the analogy of all other phenomena, as would be the fact that con- 
sciousness could not exist apart from it, or that it could. Father 
Maher’s entire appeal is merely an appeal to the imagination. It 
amounts to assuming that the unimaginable cannot exist ; whereas 
the very phenomenon is unimaginable, about which he is reasoning ; 
and one alternative explanation of it is just as unimaginable as the 
other. 

The futility, indeed, of this entire argument is insisted on by no 
one more clearly than himself, the moment he finds that his opponents 
could use it against himself. One of his theories is that the immortal 
soul of man is “an indivisible essence, without mass or quantity ” ; 
but “that it puts forth its virtues throughout the entire organism.” 
It is true, says Father Maher, that this diffusion of the non-spatial 
through the spatial is contrary to all analogy and cannot possibly be 
imagined ; but what of that? ‘“ Imagination’”’—these are his own 
words—“ is not the test of possibility. We are unable to imagine how 
spatial pressure can excite non-spatial pain ; but we have shown the 
absurd consequences which follow the denial of the universal con- 
viction of mankind on these last points.” If, then, it is true that 
the unimaginable takes place in the case of pain, why need it be less 
true that it takes place in the case of intellect? The one, as Father 
Maher admits, is as non-spatial as the other; the “ chasm” between 
the two is, to our minds, equally impassable. Why is there a more 
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“absolute contrariety’’ between matter and intellect than there is 
between matter and pain? If the non-spatial pain cannot exist, as 
he admits it cannot, without the spatial pressure that excites it, why 
is it self-evident that non-spatial intellect must be essentially inde- 
pendent of the operation of the spatial brain ? 

Not only is it evident that there is no answer to this question ; 
but Father Maher, in other portions of his argument, elaborately 
shows us that there is none. One of the points on which he is 
most emphatic is the doctrine that, unlike man, the brute is essen- 
tially mortal. But the brutes—at all events those of the higher 
ranks—are, he declares, obviously possessed of consciousness. And 
yet, he proceeds, their consciousness, and indeed “the whole animal 
soul is essentially dependent on the material organism, and insepar- 
able fromit. It is incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter.” What, then, follows from this ? 
As we shall see presently, Father Maher maintains, when dealing 
with another aspect of the question, that the consciousness of the man 
is higher than that of the brute; but that of the brute, at all events, 
is equally non-spatial. Between it and matter there is as much or as 
little apparent “contrariety ” as there is between matter and the 
consciousness of the human being. In each case the “ chasm” 
between matter and consciousness is for the imagination and reason 
equally impassable. It is idle, therefore, to argue that man’s life 
contains a principle independent of the material organism, merely 
because the phenomena of man’s consciousness are non-spatial or 
non-extended, and because between the non-extended and the 
extended there is an “absolute contrariety ”; for there is the same 
contrariety between the mind and the body of an animal, and yet the 
two arise and the two perish together. The whole argument from 
the contrariety between conscious life and matter is, therefore, wholly 
valueless. It either shows that animals are immortal, which Father 
Maher denies ; or it does nothing to show that man is. 

There is only one passage in the whole of Father Maher’s 
work which indicates any suspicion on his part of the manner in 
which the foregoing argument is thus refuted by himself. Never- 
theless, he does not rely upon this argument alone. In addition to 
insisting that life generally is essentially distinct from matter, he 
endeavours to show also that the life of man is possessed of 
peculiarities which differentiate it from the life of even the higher 
animals. This second part of his argument we will now proceed to 
consider. Weshall find that in elaborating it, he refutes himself not 
less completely than we have seen him doing in the first. 

His position, stated broadly, is as follows. Though the life of 
man and that of the animals have many points in common—though 
the two, indeed, may be identical in respect of the merely sensuous 
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faculties—there is demonstrably a certain element in the life and 
nature of man, which in the animals is demonstrably wanting; and 
the presence of which in the former, and the absence of which in the 
latter, separate the two by a chasm even more impassable than that 
which yawns between organic phenomena and inorganic. ‘This 
element which is thus peculiar to man is the intellect. Now the 
principal contents of the intellect, as we have seen already, are, 
according to Father Maher, these—“ attention, judgment, reflection, 
self-consciousness, the formation of concepts, and the processes of 
reasoning.” According to Father Maher the animals possess none 
of these; for as each of these is a part of the intellect, if the 
animals possessed any one of them, the animals would possess, in 
some degree at all events, that mysterious faculty which he argues is 
possessed by man alone. Let us take, then, the first three of the 
faculties of the intellect named by him—attention, judgment and 
reflection, and ask if there is any ground in observation, reason, or 
common-sense, for denying to the animals all trace of them. It is, 
of course, possible to conceive judgment and reflection in a sense in 
which it would be absurd to attribute them to the animal mind ; just 
as it is possible to conceive them in a sense in which it is correct 
to attribute them to a philosopher, and absurd to attribute them to a 
savage. But does the elephant, when he feels a bridge, before he 
will trust his weight to it, not judge and reflect, in some obvious and 
appreciable degree? Does the dog not judge and reflect when 
he moves aside, just in time to avoid an advancing vehicle, the 
speed of which he must have accurately gauged, discriminating be- 
tween swift and slow? And yet again, do animals never show 
attention? Does an animal, hearing some sound, never start, then 
stand motionless, and then bound away? No signs of attention can 
be more marked than these. Next, as to self-consciousness—Father 
Maher, as we have seen, admits that the animals are conscious. Does 
he then distinguish absolutely between consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness ? In some passages he describes self-consciousness as the 
reflection of self on self—as the recognition of self by self as a 
mysterious indivisible entity, contrasted with all other existences, in 
the manner in which a philosopher contrasts them. In this sense, no 
doubt, a dog is not self-conscious. We may assume that a dog is 
not a Hegel, a Sir William Hamilton, or a Kant. But no more is an 
Andaman Islander. No criticism of the religious apologists can be 
more just than the objection which is so frequently brought against 
them by their opponents, that in endeavouring to establish an essential 
difference between man and the animals, they not only take their 
type of man from the higher races exclusively—the races amongst 
which thought and philosophy have slowly and laboriously developed 
themselves—but they also, even amongst these races—confine them- 
selves to exceptional individuals; whereas, in comparing the animal 
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faculties with the human, in order to make the comparison of any 
value, it is the lowest type of men that must be taken, and not the 
highest. The question, then, is not whether there is not an obvious 
difference between the operations of the mind of a Descartes in 
speculating on the nature of the ego, and any operations we can 
assign to the mind of a dog or monkey; but whether there is a greater 
difference between the most sagacious dog or monkey, and the lowest 
type of savage, than there is between the lowest type of savage, and 
Descartes, Spinoza, or Aristotle. Does the lowest type of savage 
recognise himself as an ego in a manner obviously different from that 
in which the dog does? When a big dog is pushing a little dog away 
from a plate of meat, who would deny that the big dog was selfish ? 
And Father Maher admits that the big dog is also conscious. How, 
then, is it possible to deny to it a kind of self-consciousness, which 
differs in degree only from the self-consciousness of the savage ? 
There is no evidence against this view. All observed facts are in 
favour of it. The denial of it, at all events, rests upon no evidence. 
It is a mere assumption adopted to support a foregone conclusion. 
But attention, judgment, reflection, and self-consciousness are not 
the faculties of the intellect on which Father Maher mainly relies, 
when he is endeavouring to show that in the animals intellect is 
demonstrably absent. The crucial faculty of the intellect on which 
his argument mainly rests, is the faculty of forming concepts. If 
nothing else is evident, this at least, he says, is so—that men 
can form concepts and the animals cannot. In the forming of con- 
cepts—these are his own words—“ the spiritual activity of the 
intellect is best manifested.” Let us consider this point. And first, 
let us ask what he means by concepts. He illustrates his meaning by 
certain familiar examples, and they have the great merit of making 
his meaning clear. “Concepts” or “ universal concepts’”—for he 
uses the expression indifferently—may mean the conscious abstractions 
peculiar to philosophic controversy, and by some schools held to have 
a real, and by some an only nominal existence. But the essence of 
such concepts, and examples of the mind’s power of forming them, are 
to be found, says Father Maher, in very much simpler cases. They 
are to be detected in the child, the moment it learns to express itself. 
They are to be found in such infantile propositions as ‘‘ milk nice”’ ; or 
its classification of the first horse seen by it as “a big bow-wow.” No 
animal, says Father Maher, can form concepts like those that are here 
implied. But is this true? Does not observation, on the contrary, 
show us plainly that it is the exact reverse of the truth ? Does not 
a cat realise that milk is nice, as a general truth, just as clearly as a 
child does? It does not wait to taste the particular saucer of milk. 
It knows by the look and colour of it that the milk in this particular 
saucer is a specimen of a fluid whose niceness it has learnt already. 
Does not the dog recognise other dogs as creatures belonging to the 
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same species as its own? Do not cows and horses, who have at first 
been frightened by trains, reach, when they cease to be frightened by 
them, to some general judgment, such as “ trains not dangerous” ? 
It is impossible, from observed facts, to maintain seriously that they 
do not. The animal’s judgments may possibly be less clear than the 
child’s; but they do not show signs of so great a distance from the 
child’s as the child’s show from those of the mature philosopher. 
Indeed, the whole attempt to establish between the human and the 
animal intellect any difference other than one of very great degree, is 
as hopeless as the attempt to show that the fact that consciousness 
being non-spatial must be distinct from the spatial organism, proves 
a capacity for immortality in man which it does not prove in the 
animals. 

Father Maher, indeed, shows his secret and uneasy sense of how 
weak and unconvincing are his two main lines of argument, by his 
endeavour to supplement them with others, which, unfortunately, 
are weaker still. These supplementary arguments are as follows. 
First, all the actions and feelings of animals are purely sensuous, 
Secondly, animals, unlike men, make no progress. The geese of 
the days of Moses were as wise as the geese to-day. Thirdly, 
though the lower kinds of mental activity—such as memory and 
imagination—are referable by physiological science to particular 
portions of the brain, the highest mental faculties of all cannot be 
so located. Though normally they “ may employ as their instrument,” 
this portion of the brain or that, they are free within limits, if 
necessary, to use any portion they please. The higher faculties, then, 
are demonstrably separable from matter. Finally, man’s powers are 
admittedly superior to those of the animals; but there is no corres- 
ponding difference between the animal brain and the human ; there- 
fore man’s superior powers are demonstrably independent of the 
brain. Let us take these arguments in order. 

First, is it true that the feelings of the higher animals are all of 
them purely sensuous? Can the affection of a dog for his master 
be plausibly so described? How is it evident that the dog, who 
watches by his dead master’s body, is possessed of a feeling of a 
radically different kind from the feelings of a mother who watches 
by her dead child? The doctrine that it is so is an assumption 
which is not only purely arbitrary, but is also in contradiction to all 
the evidence which we possess. Secondly, as to the argument that 
whilst animals do not progress, men do—this statement is true if 
we apply it to some men; but it is the very reverse of the truth if 
we apply it to mankind at large. Tribes of savages exist at the 
present day who are still in the condition of the men of the stone 
age. The stone age itself reduces, in point of duration, all that we 
call history to a mere memorandum of yesterday. Father Maher 
forgets that in all progress in the arts, the hand has admittedly played 
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as large a part as the intelligence. If men, possessed of the advant- 
age of the human hand, have remained stationary for many 
thousands of years, why need the fact that animals have remained 
stationary also, prove that besides lacking the adaptable human 
hand, they must have been utterly lacking in the faculty of intel- 
ligence also ? 

Thirdly, as to the alleged fact that the higher mental faculties 
can employ, within limits, any portion of the brain indifferently, 
we may confidently say, since he makes his appeal to physio- 
logists, that his alleged fact is one which physiologists will 
notadmit. It is unnecessary, however, to insist on this answer here ; 
for he supplies us himself with another, which is simpler and even 
more conclusive. He bases the conclusion just mentioned on certain 
experiments of Goltz, which show that if the operation of one portion 
of the cerebrum is suspended, “some new portion is capable of adopt- 
ing the suspended functions.” This shows us, he says, “how little 
foundation there is for materialistic dogmatism.” For argument’s 
sake let us grant that: but it does nothing whatever to fortify 
Father Maher’s special position. For his special position is that 
the fact here referred to shows that man is independent of matter in 
a way in which the animals are not; and the principal experiments 
on which Goltz based his assertions, were made, as Father Maher 
tells us, not on men but on dogs. 

Fourthly, as to the argument that the brain of man is so like that 
of the animals, that man’s superiority to the animals cannot be due 
to the brain, we might point out to Father Maher that Flechsig, 
whom he often cites as an authority, has shown that in the thought- 
centres of the brain, which are distinguished in their structure from 
the ‘ sense-centres,”’ man does possess precisely the kind of pecu- 
liarity which analogy might lead us to expect as an explanation of 
his mental superiority. But here again it is enough to refer Father 
Maher to himself; for whilst he denies any such peculiarity to man 
when his argument tempts him to do so, in another part of his work 
he asserts it with the utmost emphasis. Thus, while he says on 
page 502, that “science has as yet completely failed to assign any 
distinct property of man’s brain, by which his intellectual superiority 
is reached,” we find him saying on page 581, “ the differences which 
separate the brain of man from that of the nearest allied animals ” 
are so “ pronounced,” that “ analogical inference as to the character 
of the intellectual or emotional states of the latter,” are almost if not 
wholly worthless. 

But the value of all these arguments drawn from the alleged 
demonstrability of the difference between the mental life of animals 
and the mental life of man can be shown more succinctly and 
more comprehensively still, by yet another reference to Father 
Maher’s own words. All these arguments of his which we have just 
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now been considering are based on and imply the supposition that 
by observation, inference, or otherwise, we can learn with complete 
precision what the mental life of the animals is—that we can 
know it, for example, to be wanting in universal concepts, and 
to contain no feelings except such as are purely sensuous. This 
is what he insists on, when he is engaged in his main task of showing 
that the animal’s life is essentially distinct from man’s; but when in 
a supplement to his book, he comes to deal with “ Animal Psycho- 
logy,” and when it is his purpose to disprove the alleged similarities 
between the two, he turns round on himself, and bluntly and con- 
temptuously denies the very postulate on which the whole of his 
previous contention rested. He tells us that practically we can 
know nothing about the animal mind at all. “Careful reflection,” 
he says, ‘‘ must convince us that, no matter what pains and 
industry be devoted to the observation of the animals (other 
than man), an assurance with regard to their subjective states can 
never be more than a remote conjectural opinion.” If he attaches 
any serious meaning to this statement, the whole value of what he 
has said previously with regard to the question disappears. How 
can he base an argument for man’s essential difference from the 
animals on the fact that the animals cannot form universal concepts, 
are incapable of attention, are incapable of judgment, and incapable 
of any emotions which are not wholly sensuous, if all our knowledge 
of their character is merely remote conjecture ? 

Here, then, we have before us the two sets of arguments by which 
Father Maher, meeting science on its own ground, endeavours to vindi- 
cate for man a life independent of matter, and to establish the dualism 
implied in the existence of an immortal soul. One of these sets of 
arguments is summed up in the contention that there is an essential 
contrariety between consciousness which is non-spatial, and matter 
which is spatial, and that to identify the two would be a “ metaphysical 
impossibility, beyond even the power of God.” The other is summed 
up in the contention that there are in the life of man faculties which 
in the life of the animals are essentially and demonstrably absent. 
And both sets of arguments, if judged by those scientific standards 
to which alone Father Maher is here appealing are equally unsound. 
Those by which he attempts to show that the human intelligence 
differs in kind, not in degree only, from that of the animals, are 
inconsistent alike both with observed facts and with themselves. 
Those by which he attempts to show that life from its very nature 
can exist apart from matter, if they do anything to prove the 
immortality of the soul of man, which he asserts, do as much to prove 
the immortality of the life of the animals, which he denies; and they 
are accordingly, on his own showing, valueless. 

I have examined all these arguments, as stated by one particular 
writer; but I have done this not because these arguments are 
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advanced by him; but because they are arguments common to all 
religious dualists. Father Maher has done nothing but collect 
them, with great learning and diligence, and express and arrange 
them with great skill and lucidity. They form, indeed, as summarised 
by him, an epitome of the whole defence which the religious apolo- 
gists of to-day, meeting science on its own ground, are able to offer 
of the dualism of soul and body, as opposed to the monism which 
maintains the two to bo inseparable; and their whole defence, as we 
have just seen, is futile. We have, however, heard but part of the 
case yet. We have heard religious dualism attacking scientific 
monism. Let us now listen to scientific monism, as, stating its own 
case, it attacks religious dualism. The destruction of the doctrine of 
this dualism of soul and body, so far as the methods of positive 
science can deal with it, will be found to be far more complete than 
we have seen it to be already. 


VIl.—Tre Antwan ann Human Mixp. Tue Case or Screntiric 
MonisM, VERSUS THAT OF ReLicious DvaAt.ism. 


As we have seen by the examples of Father Driscoll and Father 
Maher, even the most orthodox and conservative of the religious 
apologists of to-day, have ceased to deny the validity of scientific 
methods with regard to any subject to which they can be definitely 
applied; and scientific conclusions which the theologian would have 
denounced yesterday, he now accepts with every expression of respect, 
and endeavours to harmonise with his own religious system. This 
observation applies specially to the doctrine of evolution generally. 
That evolution explains a vast number of phenomena which were 
formerly regarded as due to separate acts of God, and were cited as 
classical evidences of his constant providential agency, is a truth 
which, in these days, nearly all religious apologists are eager to 
declare that they accept as fully and as fearlessly as their oppo- 
nents. But whilst honestly admitting this truth, in a certain general 
sense, they are constantly and eagerly on the watch to discover 
limitations and flaws in it—to discover that it is, at best, but a half 
truth after all. 

‘* Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
They hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.’’ 

There are, for example, few passages in his book which Father 
Maher seems to have written with greater satisfaction than those 
in which he cites naturalists who have followed in Darwin’s footsteps, 
as witnesses to the fact that the principles actually formulated by 
Darwin are insufficient, as they stand, to explain all the phenomena 
of variation. And that such is the case was admitted by Darwin 
himself. But the general theory of evolution, which connects man with 
the animals, supported as it is by such a consensus of various evidence, 
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is not weakened by the fact that, in the course of two generations, 
it has not been possible for enquirers to make the evidence complete. 
No doubt it presents problems which, as yet, have received no specific 
solution; and of such problems we may admit that recent writers 
have discovered new examples, not realised by Darwin’s contem- 
poraries, Whilst, however, on the one hand, gaps have been thus 
discovered in the evidence with which the name of Darwin is more 
particularly associated, other evidences of the doctrine for which 
Darwin contended—namely, the essential unity of man with the 
other animals—have been accumulated in overwhelming strength ; 
and have done more to make the doctrine a demonstrable—indeed a 
visible—fact, than any of the lacunw detected have done, or can do, 
to cast doubt on it. The evidences to which I am here referring, are 
those supplied us by the science of embryology. 

Many of the facts with which embryology deals have, in a certain 
sense, been always familiar to everybody. Such, for example, is the 
development of a cock or hen from an egg. Here, as Mr. Francis 
Darwin in his Life of his father observes, we have an example of 
“evolution in its strictest sense,” which “if only the egg was trans- 
parent,” we could see, whenever we choose, actually going on before 
our eyes. We could see evolved from “the microscopic cellular 
germ” the full life and the complicated structure of the chicken. 
And Father Driscoll and Father Maher both, as we have already 
noted, admit that the structure and nature of even the highest species 
of animals, exist potentially in the yeast-germ, or the germs floating 
in the air. But what neither Father Driscoll nor Father Maher 
appear to realise, and what has indeed been demonstrated only within 
the closing quarter of the last century, is firstly the fact that the 
organic evolution of man is essentially identical with the evolution of 
the animals; and secondly, the fact, still more astounding, that the 
embryonic evolution of such animals and of man also, is, in each case, 
an epitome of the long evolution of the species. These two facts 
throw a totally new light on phenomena which have been familiar to 
man ever since man existed. They make us see them with eyes 
from which scales have suddenly fallen. Let us take these two facts 
in order. 

It has always been known, let me repeat, that chickens were 
developed from eggs; but it was not known till some seventy years 
ago that man is developed in essentially the same way—all the higher 
vertebrates being evolved from eggs likewise, and their evolution 
proceeding by changes of the same kind. As time went on, the 
truth of this discovery was confirmed and illustrated with increasing 
minuteness and fulness. Some twenty years later it was discovered 
that the egg from which men, like other animals spring, is at first a 
simple cell, from which by repeated segmentation, a group of cells 
arises, which assumes the shape of a mulberry; and from this group. 
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are differentiated all the various organs, in every case by precisely 
similar stages. Sixteen years later, in 1866, important discoveries 
were made as to the nature of the egg’s counterpart—the seed, which 
is contributed by the male, as the egg is contributed by the female. 
It was shown that the active principle in the seminal fluid of the 
male consists of ciliated cells, known as spermatozoa, of which each 
drop of fluid contains an enormous number. But it was not till the 
year 1875 that the precise relation, in respect of the conceptual process, 
between the male spermatozoon and the female ovum was discovered. 
It was then discovered that the egg-cell, by itself barren, becomes the 
source of life only when in coalescence with some one of the sperm- 
cells. The conditions of conception are these: There is injected by 
the male into the female an enormous number of sperm-cells, or 
spermatozoa, who so far show signs of life, that they move with 
extreme activity. Round the female ovum multitudes of these cells 
press, like many suitors, as Haeckel says, pressing round one woman; 
but into the nucleus of the ovum one only is admitted. Having 
admitted it, the ovum embraces it, and folds round it. The other 
competitors are shut out from all hope of entry; and then, within its 
closed walls, the formation of a new life begins. Such is the first act 
of the great conceptual drama, common to man and the animals most 
nearly allied to him; and as it proceeds, the identity of its incidents 
continues. Nor is this all. Not only do the same two protagonists, 
the male cell and the female cell, behave similarly both before and after 
coalescence ; but their mode of origin in the two parents is the same. 
They both have their origin in the layer of cells “ which clothes,” 
says Haeckel, “the cavity of the parent bodies.” The divergence 
between the embryo of man and the animals now in question, and the 
divergence between the embryo of any one of these animals and the 
others, does not begin till late on in their history. Up to that stage, 
says Haeckel, “the embryo of the man, the ape, the dog and the 
rabbit, the pig and the sheep, although recognisable as higher verte- 
brates, cannot be distinguished from one another.” ‘ Even,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘ after the five vesicles of the embryonic brain appear in the 
head, and the rudiments of the eyes and ears on the sides, and after 
the legs spread out at the base in the form of two somewhat flat buds, 
the human foetus is still so like that of other vertebrates, that it is 
indistinguishable from them. ... The nearer two animals are in 
their bodily structure, and therefore in the scheme of nature, so much 
longer do we find their embryos to retain this resemblance. . . . Hence 
it is that the embryo of man and the anthropied ape retain the 
resemblance much later, at an advanced stage of development, when 
their distinction from the embryo of other mammals can be seen at a 
glance.” Well may Haeckel say that these facts “ can be elucidated 
only by assuming a common parentage”; and we may add that they 
would be alone sufficient to counterbalance any doubts suggested by 
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any deficiencies in the evidence at present available for the doctrine 
of organic evolution, when approached from other sides, 

But this is not all. The most remarkable and significant of 
recent embryological discoveries yet remains to be mentioned. In 
technical language Haeckel expresses it thus: “ Ontogenesis is a 
brief and rapid recapitulation of phylogenesis.” To the ordinary 
reader this statement will convey nothing. I will translate it into 
plain English. By ontogenesis is meant the evolution from the fer- 
tilised ovum of the individuals of each species. By phylogenesis is 
meant the evolution of the species itself; or, to put the matter in a 
yet more popular form, by the first is meant embryonic development, 
and by the second Darwinian development ; and the latest discovery 
of science with regard to the two is this: Alike in the case of man, 
and in animals of all other species, that slow development from lower 
forms to higher, the exposition or, at all events, the partial expo- 
sition of which is principally associated with the genius and the 
labours of Darwin—that slow development which was so long and 
so fiercely denied, and is declared by many to be doubtful even 
now—may, more or less completely, according to accidental circum- 
stances, be seen taking place, with the rapidity of 2 brief epitome, 
in the embryo of each individual creature from the moment of its 
conception to the final moment of its birth. Of this truth it will 
be sufficient to give two remarkable illustrations. One is the fact that 
in the embryo of man and the allied vertebrates, the first emergence 
of the members of the vertebrate body is followed by the emergence 
of asomething that subsequently disappears, and this something is the 
gill-clefts of our far-off aquatic ancestors. The army of theologians 
who thought they could kill by ridicule the doctrine that man was of 
the same race as the monkeys, thought it still more ridiculous to 
suppose that he could have any kindred with the fishes. And now 
this supposition, once treated with such injudicious scorn, is shown 
to be attested afresh by the evidence of a living document, every 
time that a child is conceived and grows to maturity within the 
womb. This fact, at present unfamiliar to the mass even of educated 
people, throws a strangely new light on another fact, familiar to all 
of us from our childhood. We all of us know that the tadpole, an 
animal that swims in the water, developes into the frog—an animal 
that hops on land. Few, however, even yet realise that in this 
common daily event we have an abstract and brief chronicle of the 
great drama of evolution to which we owe our human existence. 
We have here, taking place outside the womb, ean example of 
that same recapitulation of the past which, in the case of the 
human being, takes place inside it. We have here the ancient 
development of the land animals from the fishes repeated for us 
in the open light of day. In fact just as Catholics hold that 
every celebration of the Mass repeats the miracle of the incarnation 
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and oblation of Christ, so does the conception and completion of each 
individual animal repeat afresh the ewonian history of its species. 
There is more to add. It is now beginning to be perceived that this 
recapitulation of the history of its species by the individual is not 
confined to the mere phenomena of the body, that it does not come 
to an end when the bodily structure is complete, but is renewed in 
the post-natal development of consciousness and the faculties of the 
mind. As the embryo of the baby recapitulates the evolution of 
man as an organism, so does the development of the baby, from an 
unthinking to a thinking being, recapitulate the evolution of the 
specifically human intellect ; and each mother who has watched with 
pride, as something peculiarand original, the growth of her child’s mind, 
from the pap-bottle to the first lesson-book, has really been watching, 
compressed into a few brief years, the stupendous process which 
originated in the darkest abyss of time, and connects our thoughts, 
like our bodies, with the primary living substance—the common 
parent of the lower life and the higher—whether this be wholly 
identical with lifeless matter or not. Does not this new outlook on 
things, which science has thus opened to us, incline all who realise 
it to exclaim, in the words of Lucretius: 


“Me queedam divina voluptas 
Percipit atque horror, quod sic natura tua vi 
Tam manifesta patens ex omni parte retecta est ?’’ 


What are the few gaps in the chain of circumstantial evidence, 
which has thus far been put together by Darwin and other naturalists, 
compared to the overwhelming unanimity with which all this cloud 
of witnesses declare that all life, in kind and in origin, is one? Is 
there anything in these gaps to justify the crude inference which the 
religious apologists of to-day are in such undignified haste to draw— 
that wherever a gap exists we have a certain or probable sign that, 
although the machinery of evolution may be a real piece of machinery, 
it would not work unless the power that made it was constantly 
shoving, or playing tricks with, three or four of the intermediate 
wheels? That gaps in a mass of evidence, all of which point one 
way, do nothing to disprove the conclusion which it unites to force 
upon us, is a truth which, by this time, our religious apologists 
should have learnt. They have often enough proclaimed scientific 
conclusions false, because, as to this or that detail, positive proof 
was wanting; and then, in the midst of their jubilation, the missing 
proof has been found. 

Of this let me give the reader one most instructive example. In 
the year 1875 a religious apologist, Mr. Southall, endeavoured to 
refute, in a work called The Recent Origin of the World, the doctrine 
that human civilisation, instead of having resulted within the few 
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thousand years which the Bible assigns to man’s existence, is due to 
an evolutionary progress which has extended itself through un- 
imaginable ages; and the main argument of the work—a work of 
considerable learning—rested on the fact that, in Egypt, the home 
of the most ancient civilisation, all traces of the age of stone imple- 
ments were wanting. “The Egyptians,’ he said, triumphantly, 
“had no stone age. They were born civilised.” At the time when 
Mr. Southall wrote, his contention was true in the sense that no stone 
implements in Egypt had been ever discovered by anybody. There 
was here a real gap in the evidence—a gap of the first magnitude. 
But since Mr. Southall wrote the gap has been filled up. The precise 
stone implements which he said never existed have been found in 
the very place in which he declared them to be absent. What 
collapse of an argument could be more ignominious than this? 
And Mr. Southall’s case, as it is an example of the arguments 
from gaps generally, which still find so much favour with our 
contemporary religious apologists, should be a warning to such 
apologists against their indiscretion in using them. 

To sum up, then, what we have seen thus far—the whole attempts 
of the religious apologists to prove on scientific principles, as against 
the scientific monists, that even if a dualism is presented to us by 
the inorganic world and the organic, there is a further dualism pre- 
sented to us within the organic world itself in the shape of any 
essential difference between animal life and human—that there is 
any scientific reason for supposing that if the one is mortal and 
dependent on matter, the other is not mortal and dependent on 
matter also—the whole attempt of the religious apologists scien- 
tifically to prove this, is an utterly hopeless, an utterly self- 
stultifying task. Of them themselves, or of most of them, I 
would speak with sincere respect. The conclusion they aim at 
establishing is one with which I am myself in sympathy. Many 
of them are men of wide reading and culture, anxious to be fair, 
and endowed with much mental acuteness. They fail, not because 
their minds are not acute, but because the task they have set 
themselves is impossible. 

I will, before quitting this part of our subject, give one more illus- 
tration of the truth of this assertion. It shall be taken from Father 
Maher—not from the general arguments which we have already 
considered, by which he endeavours to establish man’s essential 
difference from the animals, but from the definite and detailed 
way in which, as a positive doctrine, he endeavours to accommodate 
his dualism to these facts of embryological and evolutionary science 
which, though he may not have fully realised them, he nevertheless 
admits. The life of the organism, animal and human alike, con- 
sidered from its objective side, he calls the “ vegetative principle ” : 
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considered from its subjective side, he calls it “the sentient prin- 
ciple” ; and alike in man and animals, he says, that the principles 
are inseparable. In man, however, this sentient principle is what he 
calls “‘sentient-rational.’’ In the animals it is sentient only. In 
the animals, the sentient, and the vegetative principles depend 
on and are determined by matter, and are both, consequently, 
mortal. In man, the presence of the transcendental element of intellect, 
united as it is to the vegetative principles and the sentient, 
somehow assimilates them to its own superior nature, and saves 
them from the extinction that awaits them in the case of other 
living creatures. Why this vegetative principle, in which Father 
Maher includes consciousness, should be obviously dependent on 
matter in the animal, and obviously independent of it in the man, 
we need not here pause to inquire. It will be enough to direct our 
attention to another aspect of the question. In the case of animals, 
says Father Maher, the vital principle, which includes and unites 
both the sentient and vegetative life, does not imply or necessitate 
any fresh act of the Creator. Once having been implanted in 
protoplasm, it is handed on and renewed by a continuous and 
unbroken process, from every animal parent to all its animal off- 
spring. But with man the case is different. Each human being, 
from the beginning of its human life, is supplied by the Creator, 
with a separate human soul; and the physiological moment in which 
this soul is introduced into matter, is the first moment in which 
actual conception begins. Now this moment must be the moment, 
as Father Maher would himself admit, in which the male sperma- 
tozoon and the female ovum coalesce; but what follows from his 
doctrine is singular. Since the entire animal life, vegetative and 
sentient is one, and since the human life, vegetative and rational- 
sentient is one, and since the animal soul is derived entirely from 
the parents, and the indivisible human soul is not, it follows that 
whilst the animal ovum and the animal spermatozoon contain in 
themselves necessarily the principles of life from the first, the human 
ovum and the human spermatozoon are, before their coalescence, so 
much below the animal that they do not contain in themselves any 
principle of life at all. Animal life arises from organic matter that 
is living. Human life arises from organic matter that is dead. 
Such are the absurdities in which this doctrine of an essential differ- 
ence between the life of man and the life of the other animals 
lands those who would attempt to accommodate it to the principles of 
science. On scientific grounds the reconciliation of the two is 
impossible. We will see in the next article, how the case stands, 
with those who would vindicate, on scientific grounds, a principle of 
freedom in man which is absent from the rest of nature. 


W. H. Matuocx. 











SHOOTING. 


Some little time ago I ventured to dilate on the joys of Fly Fishing ;? 
and now would fain attempt to appreciate the pleasures of Shooting. 

But my pean must be in somewhat a lower key. Shooting and 
Fishing have each their own peculiar charms; and fortunately it is 
not often that the two compete. But no shooting can, in my opinion, 
vie in interest or in skill with a really good day’s dry-fly fishing ; or 
compare, in excitement or emotion, with a day’s salmon fishing, in 
which salmon are hooked, played, lost and landed: days, the antici- 
pation of which causes one, 


‘© To go to bed and weep for downright sorrow 
To think the night must pass before the morrow.”’ 


The fisherman is born, not made; few persistently fish unless 
they are keen. But, among those who shoot, every grade exists 
between real keenness audintense boredom. I have heard of one emi- 
nent statesman who, no/)/esse oblige, annually rearing his proper quota 
of pheasants, and shooting his three heavy covert days, was, on one 
occasion, overheard, near the end of the second day, fervently thank- 
ing Heaven that two days out of the three, at least, were over! On 
the other hand, it is related of another Premier, Lord Derby, that 
having on one occasion gone down to Heron Court to shoot a wild 
swan, he was followed by a peremptory summons to town to deal with 
urgent despatches relating to European convulsions. He, however, 
entirely declined to budge until he had shot his swan: a feat that was 
not accomplished until the third day. 


Fish swim and feed in the same way that they did three or four 
hundred years ago; are caught, toa large extent, in the same way 
that they were half a century or more ago—the “ dry-fly ” for certain 
trout, and some improvements in rod and tackle, being the only inno- 
vations. But “shooting,” as a science, is scarcely more than a 
hundred years old. And, during those hundred years, the method of 
shooting, the weapon and its adjuncts, the system of cultivation, nay, 
even some habits of the game, have all radically altered. Thus the 
sport of shooting has no classic that can compare with that of fishing. 
Walton’s masterpiece, published in 1653, remained a text-book for 
three hundred years, and will be delightful reading for all time. Its 
nearest compeer is, perhaps, Colonel Hawker’s Book, On Shooting, 
which came out in 1816. Brought up to date from time to time, 


(1) Nineteenth Century. January, 1899. 
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this book was used, and was useful as a text-book for some forty 
years; but is now entirely superseded, and probably seldom read. 
And while much, as regards fishing, can still be usefully learnt from 
Davey, Scrope, and others of fifty or sixty years ago, for shooting we 
must go tothe newest text-book, to the Badminton Library, to the Fur 
and Feather Series, to Payne-Gallwey’s Letters, or to the innumerable 
sporting books of the present day. These last have, however, one 
persistent fault, somewhat discouraging to a novice, namely, that the 
vicissitudes of sport are too much ignored, blank days are non-existent. 
The author, or the pupil under the eye of the master, always (in print) 
gets his right and left and the difficult bird back; rises and lands 
his salmon and trout, many and large. And, if the sportsman is 
after big game—Selous, and the author of Short Stalks, excep- 
ted—when the crack of the rifle is heard, the beast (like Fennimore 
Cooper’s Indian) invariably falls dead at his feet. 

Out of some fifty pages of Zhe Gentlemans Recreation, published 
in 1710, descriptive of ‘‘ Fowling,” only four are devoted to the use of 
“The Birding or Fowling-Piece.” This weapon, though manifestly far 
less effective than the calls, nets, springs, strings and snares which are 
elaborately described, is recommended as probably more effectual 
than “ Lime Rods and Intoxicating Baits for taking of Fowl.” “In 
using this weapon you should,” says the Author, rather shoot, “ not 
at a single Fowl, if you can compass more within your Level ; and 
if on a Tree, Hedge, or the Ground, seek the convenientest Shelter 
you can, of Hedge, Bank, Tree, or the like, to be absconded from the 
Fowls seeing you, which is very offensive to them; and being with- 
in Shot and a fair Mark, lose no Time, but let fly.” 

Hawker’s Book and Diary, of a hundred years later, give a very 
interesting description of the style of shooting in vogue during his 
earlier years, and the difficulties under which it was conducted. 


** Oct. lst, 1817. Had again to contend with many strong parties in the lawless 
part of Wherwell Wood and manceuvred so that I beat them all put together with 
only one brace of pointers. Considering the very bad breed of pheasants, this 
was one of the best days I ever enjoyed; bagged eleven pheasants, three par- 
tridges, and one hare. 

“‘Oct. Gth, 1817. Two !partridges and tour snipes. Tried the effect of the 
detonating gun at birds which ‘ duck the flash,’ and found it to answer admirably 
by killing dabchicks swimming at a considerable distance. 

“Oct. 7th, 1819. Heard a cock pheasant, which now-a-days is like a wild 
beast on my property, and in half an hour came home with two fine old cock 
pheasants, I having found another with the one reported, and bagged them both. 


Most of the shooting questions that troubled our forefathers have 
long ago been solved. For instance, as late as in his edition of 
1844, the Colonel discusses at considerable length, and with his 
wonted profusion of italics, the question of whether or no, “ you 
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should, when a covey gets up, after firing the first barrel take down 
the gun and present it afresh.” He recommends “ another way as 
more expeditious; it is never to take the gun from the shoulder, till 
both barrels are fired, and thus the first as weil as the second bird may 
be suffered to fly to a proper distance.” He also argues that it is 
more expeditious and really safer to advance on a point with the gun 
cocked, rather, than as the “ old school ” advocated, “ never allowing 
the gun to be cocked till after the bird has risen ! ” 

Indeed, what a marvellous change has occurred in the develop- 
ment of the sporting gun in little more than half a century. 
First the flint fowling-piece gave place to the “ detonator,” that to the 
percussion gun, which, in its turn, was superseded by the breech- 
loader. And, here the snap has taken the place of the lever action, 
the hammer gun has given place to the hammerless gun; the pin- 
fire cartridge has disappeared ; black powder has been entirely ousted 
by the numberless “ Nitros.” Yet, it is evident, that, with their flint 
guns built by Manton, the “ King of Gunmakers,” their moleskin or 
cord trousers, their blue or green coats, their stiff hats, their 
stocks and their shoes, their shot belts and their powder flasks, 
our ancestors enjoyed their limited sport as much as does the 
modern sportsman with his modified choke-bore hammerless 
ejector, his loader and his shooting stool, his knickerbockers, 
waterproof boots and tweed cap, his smokeless powder, and 
his hecatombs of slain. 

But still, in all this, as in everything else, 


*« The good of ancient days let others prate, 
I think it lucky I was born so late.” 


Heavy bags, formerly a rarity, are now a commonplace. White, 
of Selborne, a hundred years ago, considered it reprehensible 
and unreasonable that parties of sportsmen should kill “twenty 
and sometimes thirty brace of partridges in a day.” The 
largest bag that Hawker, in 1814, had ever seen bagged by one 
gun, was twenty-three brace, working four relays of dogs. From 
such maximum totals as these, and proportionate ones for grouse, 
driving and preservation have developed the astonishing bags of 400 
brace and more of partridges, and 1000 brace of grouse in a day; 
while pheasants have been multiplied a hundred-fold. 

Large bags and heavy days are pleasant—very pleasant, I freely 
confess, but the fashion of “‘ big days”’ has, no doubt, to a certain extent 
spoilt the taste for small days. All the same, I am not sure whether 
some of one’s pleasantest recollections are not connected rather with 
such days, in which companionship was not lost in a crowd, and in 
which the gratification derived from each individual shot was not 
instantaneously obscured by another. One special day, though long 
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past, I still remember. An exquisite December day; a pleasant 
companion. A dozen driven partridges well killed, half that number 
of lovely cock pheasants, a rabbit and two woodcocks was all we shot. 
Curiously enough, I had seen both woodcocks running towards me, 
an unusual sight, and shot them as they turned back over the wood. 

On the other hand, it is, I admit, pleasant to remember a brief, all 
too brief, succession of “ rights and lefts”; or (to be marked with a 
white mark) the five grouse that with two guns were got out of a 
straggling pack, firing as fast as one could aim. Indeed, it is not 
the heavy bags so much as the really difficult and sporting shots that 
give the pleasure. Thus, boisterous weather, though it reduces the 
bag, will—if fine—probably add to the day’s satisfaction. Wind in 
moderation is always an advantage out shooting; rain is always an 
abomination, especially to those of us who are unfortunate enough to 
have to shoot in spectacles. 

There are, of course, beastly days out shooting, as well as delightful 
days. Fortunately, however, both fishing and shooting, one is 
disposed, I think, to recall the agreeable, to let the disagreeable fade 
from the memory. To forget the day when the rain poured, the 
chill wind blew, the birds went wrong, the beaters were possessed, 
and when one shot vilely; and to remember the lovely day, the 
masterly management, the obliging birds, the straight shooting. 


The grouse (wrongly, as Yarrell says, called “Scoticus,” it should 
be “Britannicus”) is, as we know, found nowhere in the world 
except in the British Isles—thrice fortunate Isles. The “ nut- 
brown ” partridge is a delightful bird—well groomed, natty, cheery, 
with a cheery call, sporting, intelligent and spirited. It is 
indigenous to Great Britain, and is found also in other parts of 
Europe. The more gaudy “ Frenchman” was first brought over at the 
time of Charles the Second—perhaps one of the many Stuart 
intrigues with France. But it was not introduced in any profusion 
until near the end of the eighteenth century. Handsome is as 
handsome does, and it was soon found, in those days, when partridges 
sat to dogs, that the propensity to run on the part of the Frenchman, 
was bad for the dog, bad for the temper, and bad for the score. 
And, even now, in these days of driving, he is a poor creature 
compared to the English bird. 

The pheasant, if not exactly indigenous, is certainly effectually 
naturalised; and, though originally from the Caucasus, may, after a 
thousand or so years of acclimatisation, be looked upon as truly 
British. Tradition has it that the pheasant was brought into Europe 
by the Argonauts! It was probably introduced into England by the 
Romans. It certainly preceded the Normans. ‘“ Pesant hen and 
pesant cock” appeared in King Harold’s bill of fare. Thomas 
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A’Beckett is popularly supposed to have dined off a pheasant the day 
he was murdered. In the time of Edwevd the First the price of a 
pheasant was 4d., while woodcock (it makes one’s mouth water) were 
but three farthings a pair. Two hundred years later, pheasants had 
risen to 12d. apiece, and woodcocks to 1d., while snipes could still 
be had at 3d. a dozen. As long ago as the time of Henry the 
Eighth, the pheasant, as it still does, apparently led to a “tip,” 
though on a somewhat lower scale than now. ‘“ Rewardes for bryngyng 
of p’sents” appears in L’Estrange’s Household Book: “It’m to Mr. 
Asheley svnt for bryngyng of a fesaunt cocke and iiij. woodcocks ye 
XVIIJth daye of Octobre, in reward iiijd.” 


Personally I should put grouse-driving at the head—and well 
ahead—of the forms of shooting with which I am here dealing. 
‘‘The waterfowl are the subtlest of birds, and have the greatest 
regard to their own safety”; and so a wild duck is, perhaps, the 
most sporting bird that flies; and the sudden drop of its long neck, as 
it falls headlong from a great height, sends a glow of satisfaction— 
through the shooter. But then, alas! how seldom does a day at 
duck come in one’s way. Woodcock shooting, as such, I have never 
experienced. But the oczasional woodcock, 





- when first he comes, 
From his long journey o’er the unfriendly main,” 


adds a distinct fillip to a covert day. Snipe, with their zig-zag 
flight—“ when I shot zig they flew zag, and when I shot zag they 
flew zig’’—are good fun; but, though I don’t exactly know why, 
they are not quite such fun as they ought to be. And, after all, in 
England snipe seldom or never constitute a whole day’s shooting. 

Why is grouse driving so enchanting? Nerve, judgment, skill, 
observation, decision, are essential requisites to success; and, if there 
be a proper response, a call on any of these reserve forces has its 
distinct satisfaction. Keenness and desire have not yet been 
blunted ; good (shooting) resolutions have been accumulating. The 
dreary London pavement and the exhausted London atmosphere 
have at last been left behind. The gentle exercise refreshes the 
body ; the lovely, far-stretching, bracing, limpid surroundings 
soothe the brain and rest the eye. 

There you stand, waiting for the birds to come. At first some- 
what careless and casual, the while guns are loaded, cartridges and 
paraphernalia conveniently disposed, sods altered, foothold trodden 
level, and speculation indulged in with your loader as to the likeli- 
hood of the particular butt being a lucky one. Far away on the 
distant hill, a tiny white speck or two mark the line of beaters ; but 
all is as yet still and motionless. Suddenly a shot from a neigh- 
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bouring butt at a bird or a covey prematurely flushed by a flanker, 
puts every sense and nerve on the alert. 


“ But see our ‘ sportsman’ when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows to glorious John.” 


Soon some moving black dots are distinguishable, circling round 
in the distance, or a flash of wings is caught as birds top a mound 
and disappear into the hollow. The heart beats rapidly, the gun is 
grasped more tightly, the foothold is made more secure. “ Will 
they come to me.. yes..no..no.. yes.. and no” again, 
as they curve up to the right and stream over a neighbouring 
butt some way off. A grouse drops, and the quick eye takes in the 
fall of the bird an appreciable time before the slower sound of the 
shot reaches the duller ear. 

And now it is “yes,” and the fresh pack come well over the butt, 
high and fast. A rapid and proper selection is made, the aim is 
straight and true—pleasure and satisfaction reign supreme. Or, it 
may be,—darkness and despair—that, flustered and indecisive, too 
soon or too late, the shots are taken, and the birds pass unscathed ; 
or, worse still, one is seen to be wounded, but not unto death. 

And so on through successive drives, each one differing from the 
last ; each one (let us hope) with its satisfaction ; each one (we may 
fear) with its disappointments. Yet we console ourselves by 
knowing that a fast-driven grouse is not an easy bird to kill; and 
that if it were always satisfaction and never disappointment, both 
shooting and fishing would lose much of their charm. After each 
drive comes the “ pick up,”—~wot the most attractive part of the day. 
Then comes luncheon, by no means the worst part of the day; and 
the little strip of paper is brought in on which is pencilled by the 
keeper “ kiled 179 grause.”’ 

Partridge driving, too, is very delightful, but nevertheless it is 
tamer, roots instead of heather; more cramped, a scrubby hedge 
instead of a well-built butt; less exciting, for the birds come swishing 
over you unannounced, and there is little of that preliminary view of 
the rapidly approaching bird, which adds so appreciably to the 
charms of grouse driving. On the other hand, while the grouse 
goes faster, he swerves less, and the partridge, as a rule, gives you a 
greater variety of shots. Further, it is less easy to judge where he 
will come; and when he does come, you have less time to make 
up your mind where you will take him. All this, and the fact that 
you are hampered with hedges, lanes, beaters and other guns, makes 
the average driven partridge to my mind (though contrary to the 
prevailing idea) a more difficult bird to kill than the average driven 
grouse. In broken country, and in a high wind, it is another matter. 

Walking grouse is also most excellent sport with scatter gun and 
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spike-tailed dog, which latter, as the arm-chair student observed, 
has “been taught to indicate the near presence of game by 
pointing at it with his tail.” It is, to my mind, the most sociable 
form of shooting; there is plenty of time for rational conversation. 
It is, too, a fascinating sight to watch the dogs, especially if two are 
working together, ranging and quartering, or drawing up to running 
grouse, which, with heads down and bent backs, are rapidly but 
invisibly creeping before them through the heather. Equally pretty 
is it to see the veteran drawing up to the doubtful point of the 
younger and less trustworthy dog; when, half hoping, half afraid, 
his tail instinctively stiffens, though the tip still dubiously vibrates. 
Then comes the definite point, the heart-beating pause, broken by the 
whirr of wings. Unless, however, the birds are very wild or the 
day stormy, the grouse rising to a point is, compared to the driven 
grouse, easy to kill. 

The distant view, the gorgeous heather bloom enchant the eye. 
It is a varied scene—the picturesque little cattle, the active mountain 
sheep swinging their undocked tails ; the blue hare lolloping along till 
out of shot, and then sitting up to observe the proceedings. The 
wheatear adds its splash of white, the mountain lark rises abruptly 
drom the heather and drops as abruptly further on, the hawk hovers 
and swings away, the peewit settles not far off and rises hastily out of 
shot, a flash of black and white, the wily curlew utters its half- 
indignant, half-complaining, penetrating call. “But Lord!” as 
Pepys would say, it is hard work sometimes on a hot day early in 
August, when still out of condition ; and an occasional pause “ to 
admire the view”’ is by no means unacceptable. 

Then there is the Covert day; and a revolution has taken 
place in the method of shooting the pheasant. In early days the 
pheasant was shot in the tree—‘ You must be provided,” says one 
authority, “ with a good Spaniel that will range well about, and when 
he hath pearched the Pheasant, to bay soundly, which will cause 
them to keep the Pearch the better; then hearing whereabouts he is, 
make up to him as privately as possible, and having espied him (being 
at a reasonable Distance) make your Shot; and for your Dog’s 
Encouragement, let him bring it you, and make much of him.” 
Later, the pheasant was simply walked up in line in the woods, or 
flushed with a dog out of the hedgerows and thickets. Hard work 
it was too, with very little result; for instance, we read, ‘ Break- 
fasted by candlelight, walked hard all day in a deluge of rain, bagged 
three cock pheasants; gloriously out-manceuvred all other shooters, 
came home very satisfied aud dined off one of the birds.” 

This is all very well, yet a pheasant is surely but a miserable 
beast when he flusters up in front of you in the covert, and who, 
if you needs must shoot, falls before he has got under weigh, inert, a 
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mass of feathers—utter waste of good material. Little better is he 
when he sneaks out at the side of the covert, and flies flopping, with 
much beating of wings, low across the plough—often missed for all 
that! But what a glorious bird he is when he rises gradually above 
the trees, and comes high, fast, motionless and straight, over the 
forward guns, and falls crumpled up, dead as a stone. And what a 
sporting bird he is when, standing back, but little more than a 
glimpse of him is caught as he passes swiftly over the interval 
between the trees. 

Pheasant shooting, as now practised, is no doubt, from egg to 
larder, a somewhat artificial sport, and is much dependent for its 
pleasure and success on fine weather and some wind. Moreover it 
requires no little care and management on the part of master and 
keeper so to arrange the beats, as to coax and coerce the covert-loving 
pheasant into obeying the directions conveyed to it up to the very 
moment it exchanges its legs for its wings. But lovely woods, 
autumnal tints, and autumnal freshness, glinting sun and ever- 
varying shades, 


‘* Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his morning-winged feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet,”’ 


good companionship, and fast-flying birds, make a combination 
singularly attractive. 

Of course, in its earlier days, like everything else, the miscalled 
‘“‘battue ”’ came in for its share of ridicule and condemnation. But 
the ignorant objection to the system has gradually diminished, and 
it has come to be recognised that the sport is one involving to a high 
degree both generalship and marksmanship. Indeed, a totally different 
view of game-preserving prevails to that which existed when “ man- 
traps and spring guns” were legal, when men could be sent to 
Botany Bay for poaching, and when either to buy or to sell game 
was a penal offence. It is now recognised as a harmless amusement 
that gives pleasure in various ways to large numbers of persons ; and 
which adds appreciably and gives variety to the food supply of the 
country. The “ village constable, the village shoemaker, the village 
baker,” no longer—as in the days of Sydney Smith’s philippics— 
poach or desire to poach; though often enough, as beaters or 
spectators, they enjoy the sport. The individual poacher has practi- 
cally ceased to exist. The poaching gang—promoted and paid by 
some Fagin of a game dealer—may still remain ; but such enterprise 
neither deserves nor receives any public sympathy. And Iam con- 
vinced of this (I speak merely as a sportsman), that the “ Hares and 
Rabbits Act of 1880,” anathematised as it was at the time, has tended, 
whatever its intention, to the salvation of shooting at a minimum of 
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loss to the sport; the last visible and aggravating cause of hostility 
has disappeared. 

In what does the pleasure of shooting consist? Not in the danger 
—though that is considerable sometimes. Nor much in the anticipa- 
tion of the unknown—number and size—which is a large part of the 
attractiveness of fishing. Nor, as in fishing, on the individual con- 
test between the intelligence of the man and the sagacity of the 
creature. Nor does the pleasure of a particular day depend entirely 
on the personal skill evoked—on how one shoots; though this 
undoubtedly constitutes a large element in the satisfaction, or the 
reverse. The pleasure must be largely due to the irresistible 
attractions of sport—the aboriginal killing instinct, as White of 
Selborne has it. To this must be added the outdoor exercise, the 
varied surroundings, the sociability of the sport.’ 


I doubt whether the art of shooting can be learnt at all from text- 
books. “Shoot well ahead” you are told, an obvious truism. But 
how much? There’s the rub. Our mentors talk vaguely or dogma- 
tically of an allowance of feet and of inches at varying distances of 
yards. One old author, writing sixty years ago, lays it down that, 
for a certain side shot at thirty yards, you should, with a common 
(detonating) gun, aim 4 inches ahead; with a percussion gun, 
2 inches! And similar, though not equally precise instructions are 
profusely showered on the beginner. Quite useless; for you do not 
carry a measuring tape in your pocket. 

“T’m thinking you borrowed a good bit off that bird ”—i.e., shot 
well ahead—is a cheering criticism to receive. To kill, of two fast 
birds, not the one aimed at, but the one behind, is a shock, but a 
useful lesson. The converse does not often happen to one; though I 
have heard it related of one of our first-rate shots, who had been 
killing fast ‘“‘ Englishmen ”’ in magnificent style in a high wind, that 
he missed successively three or four ‘‘ Frenchmen” that followed— 
they were too slow, he shot ahead. On the other hand, I remember 
once being consulted out grouse driving by a man who could not 
understand why he always missed his birds. He gravely assured me 
that he had come to the conclusion that he was shooting too much 
ahead of them. That fault, at least, I was able confidently to assure 
him was not his nor anyone else’s failing. 


(1) “January 30th, 1818. I had some very fair game shooting in Norfolk, though 
with parties (as is the unpleasant custom of this county and Suffolk), I kept no account 
of what I killed, which I seldom do on such days. Though I have never yet been 
beat by anyone in any country that I have ever seen, still, this style of shooting leads 
to a jealousy that I detest; and as I consider more than 2 guns a party for fun and 
society, and not a party for sport, I reckon all the game shot as much a general concern 
as a fox when killed by a pack of hounds, though certainly I killed far more than 
anyone else.’’-—Hawker’s Diary, 
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It is very difficult to explain, I think, how one does shoot, for, at least 
I speak for myself, I do not know exactly how I do shoot, or, speaking 
generally, why I kill or why I miss. As far as I can judge, except 
where the bird is coming straight at me, or is dropping abruptly 
away from me—in both of which cases I think there is a certain 
amount of deliberate aiming—I do not consciously aim; that is, I 
see nothing but the bird, and do not see the gun, or the rib of the 
gun, at all. The eyes, fixed on the bird alone, direct the brain how 
to instruct the hand, and will brook no intervention. Thus it comes 
about that occasionally the eye, intent on the rapidly moving bird, 
does not notice some intervening object—a rock, a tree, a branch— 
and the trigger being pulled at the moment, the shot is lodged, not 
in the bird, but in the intercepting object. This seemingly dangerous 
absorption applies alone, however, I think, to unexpected inanimate 
objects. Experience and memory are, or should be, sufficiently 
strong safeguards to prevent the gun “following round,” or the 
trigger from being pulled at a risky moment. Indeed, it is wonder- 
ful how quick and unerring is the observation of the brain out 
shooting. It is marvellous, for instance, how the eye, now busy with 
another bird, notes the fall of the first. Yet sometimes hand and 
eye are not quite in accord. A bird at which one is aiming may be 
seen to receive its deathblow from another gun; or, again, one may 
apprehend that the aim is not true; and yet in neither case is the 
brain always able to instruct the hand sufficiently quickly to prevent 
the pull of the trigger. 

Less than a hundred years ago, it was said of Norfolk-—even then 
with a sporting reputation—that it contained but two good shots. 
Naturally the imperfections of the weapon rendered accurate shoot- 
ing a matter of the very highest skill and calculation; and would 
probably have made the killing of the “ driven ” bird of the present 
day almost an impossibility. “ As far as I can learn at Manton’s and 
Egg’s,” boasts Hawker in 1815, “my having this wild season bagged 
fourteen double shots successively (walking), is the best shooting that 
has been accomplished in England.” ‘ The art of shooting,” he says, 
however, in a later edition, “‘ has of late been so much improved, that 
although but little more than half a century ago, one who shot flying 
was viewed with wonder, we now frequently meet with schoolboys who 
can bring down their game with the greatest dexterity.” 

Even within my own observation—now extending over more years 
than I care to remember—accuracy of shooting has very much 
improved. A “gun” who, a few years ago, would have been 
considered a fine shot, would now be but one of the ruck. Bad 
shots there still are; some so shockingly bad, that they would be 
encouraged with the remark, “you’re not exactly hitting ’em, but 
you're frightening ’em more nor you were.” But such are a diminish- 
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ing quantity, and one has not so often to wonder “ what on earth 
becomes of the shot.” The fact is that more care is taken in the fit 
of the gun, and the gun itself is handier and shoots better. Then 
the modern explosive carries the shot more quickly up to the object 
than ever did the old black powder, thus simplifying the aim; while 
the smoke no longer obscures the vision. The ordinary man gets, 
moreover, more shooting than he used to; and all these causes 
combined enable him to make better practice, though the bird itself 
has, in most cases, been made a more difficult object to hit. 

What actually constitutes a “fine shot”? The proportion 
between cartridges and game killed is but one of the elements—any 
decent shot, who counts his cartridges and therefore picks his shots, 
will probably do as well. It is much more than that. Such a one 
appears to have an intuitive knowledge of the sport. He is always 
on. the alert, never flustered nor over-prepared, always cool and 
collected. He knows where the birds are most likely to come, he 
obviously judges his distances rightly, and takes his birds exactly at 
the most killing moment. He never “ dandles”’ his gun, as does the 
poking shot, but handles it gracefully, and swings free and loose. 
He fires rapidly, yet with judgment. He kills his birds clean and 
dead. He marks his birds accurately, and often those of his neigh- 
bours. Nay, he actually understands, when the guns draw for 
places, how to move up one, or even two places, after each drive, 
without getting himself befogged in an arithmetical puzzle. He 
seems to vary but little one day compared with another, or one part 
of the day compared to another part—and to be free of that 
disheartening dry rot that sometimes overtakes and depresses 
one. It is areal pleasure to see him shoot, and to shoot with him. 

There is much legitimate and laudable ambition in shooting as in 
other sports—to like to do well, to like to de better than another, to 
wish even to excel. Unfortunately, in shooting, perhaps more than 
in any other sport, rivalry often leads to jealousy, selfishness, and 
want of consideration’. To “wipe the eye”’ of your neighbour—in 
earlier days less elegantly if more expressively described as “ wiping 
the nose ”—unless in the case of a bird coming directly from him to 
you, is best not done. To take other people’s birds—unless done 
accidentally, and followed by a suitable apology—is a pernicious 
and temper-destroying habit. To kill birds (either inside the 
covert or elsewhere) which, if left, will obviously make a more sporting 
shot for another gun, may be within the letter, but is outside the 
spirit of the sportsman Convention. And let us hope that, what- 


(1) Jealousy and rivalry are certainly sometimes carried to excess. The only 
remark—a fact—made by a “ gun,’’ who, in the middle of a splendid partridge drive, 
badly shot his neighbour, was, ‘‘ What a nuisance, I should have been cock score 
this time.” 
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ever may be your sins, at least the damning cry of “let ’em rise” 
will never be directed at you. 

There is (to paraphrase the saying) a great deal of Human Nature in 
the sporting man. He isa wise man who knows his own birds; both 
to kill and to pick up. He is a sensible man who is generous rather 
in leaving than in taking a bird. He is a companionable man who is 
content with the place assigned him; and who does not persistently 
suffer from ‘cursed bad luck” with the birds. If the sportsman be 
all this, he will also certainly be a safe shot, for he has observed 
much and learnt much. 

And, speaking of danger, it is a matter of wonder that far more 
accidents do not occur out shooting. It has been calculated that in 
the British Isles some 300,000 persons (of whom a quarter of a 
million take out either “‘ game” or “ shooting ” licenses) shoot more 
or less in the course of the year; and it has been estimated that no 
less than fifty to sixty millions of cartridges are annually fired. Yet 
the accidents are few and far between. We have all had escapes; 
others, perhaps, may have had escapes from us. I have myself 
seen one fatal accident, I was near by when another one occurred ; 
the two within four days of one another. But the actual accidents, 
great or small, that have come within one’s own observation or 
knowledge are, I think, extraordinarily and providentially few. 

And yet we have, on the one hand, our dangerous and our care- 
less shots amongst us; and, on the other, we have the loitering 
beater and the ignorant “ stop,’’ who so often manage to occur in the 
unexpected spot. ‘‘ He shot round me,” was the graphic description 
given me of a reckless shot—‘ he shot round me, he shot above 
me, he shot below me, he shot at me; I was, as I may say, 
like the Burning Bush, ‘in the midst of fire yet not consumed.’” 
Lord Cardigan, of Balaclava fame, was once heard abusing his 
keeper for extravagance in using men instead of boys for “stops.” 
“Beg pardon, my lord,” was the matter-of-fact reply, ‘“‘ but your 
Lordship will remember that last year you shot down all the boys.” 

The biggest authenticated bag secured at one shot, of which I have 
ever heard, consisted of one rabbit (the cause of the shot), one beater, 
one onlooker (a French cook), a boy, and a dog. I once shot nine 
snipe at a shot—but this was in South America—they were on the 
ground, and they were shot for the pot. I have read of a sportsman 
(not Baron Munchausen) who shot a bumble bee and a butterfly, 
right and left; and, indeed, sometimes a large bumble bee does, for 
an instantaneous second, look uncommonly like a distant advancing 
grouse; just as, when on the alert for partridges, the fieldfares, 
breasting the hedge, often cause a nervous twitch of the gun. 

Curious circumstances sometimes occur out shooting. <A friend 
walking in line down a turnip field, saw a startled hare running fast 
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and straight towards him up a furrow. He stood still, waiting for 
her to turn ; but the hare, with its peculiar vision, did not see him, 
and ran her head plump against his shin, killing herself, and very 
seriously bruising his leg. We have all seen a hen pheasant (never 
a cock) frightened and confused, kill herself against a tree; and two 
flustered partridges out of a covey often bang blindly against one 
another, to the destruction of one or both. I once saw two trout do 
much the same thing. They darted simultaneously at my dry fly 
from opposite sides, knocked blindly against one another and darted 
back each its own way, frightened, and perhaps hurt. The same 
day I walked into a brood of half-grown pheasants. Up they got 
all round me, and the old mother hen, blundering along in a terrible 
fluster, knocked against one of the chicks and broke its wing. 

I do not want to dwell on the dark side—and unfortunately there 
is a dark side to shooting. The sport may be “fun,” but it has also 
its element of cruelty. A well-killed bird, it is true, suffers no pain ; 
it has lived its little life, and its death is sudden and painless 
death to be envied. But the poor wounded bird—it is saddening to 
see, and horrible to think of. 

It may be fairly said that the better the shot, the less the cruelty ; 
the worse the shot, the greater the cruelty ; and, humanly speaking, 
no one ought to shoot until he can shoot well. The good shot— 
unless wickedly tempted by his proficiency to fire very long shots— 
kills far more often than he wounds; the bird flies into the centre 
of the charg: The bad shot, on the other hand, wounds as often as, 
perhaps more often than, he kills, for he catches the bird with the 
outside pellets, he hits it behind and below, and not in a vital spot. 
Moreover, he is more likely to misjudge distances; or, on the off- 
chance of killing, to indulge in that gratuitous form of cruelty—the 
long shot. This comparison holds true, I verily believe, except when 
birds are coming at a terrific rate down wind; then, while the bad 
shot does not touch a feather, the good shot wounds a larger pro- 
portion than usual. 

But though there be some cruelty in connection with sport, it 
tends rather to preservation than to destruction. The wild beasts of 
Africa—it is good news—are being brought under judicious and 
sportsmanlike regulations, And, thank Heaven! however futile may 
have been the crusade directed against the thoughtlessness of feminine 
fashion, public interest has been awakened, and healthy public 
opinion has been directed towards the preservation of our rarer birds ; 
and the wanton slaughter of the migrants, and even of the hawks, 
the owls and the jays, is becoming less gratuitous and less possible. 

Though no doubt the aim and end of shooting is to kill, the 
sportsman ought not only to be a “shot,” but an observer as well, 
a bit of a naturalist,a lover of birds. ‘“ What does the pony-boy 
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think about all day,” asked a friend of mine of his keeper, struck 
with the figure motionless for hours, and wondering how the livelong 
day was passed. ‘ Thinking aboot?” in a tone of surprise, “ aweel, 
he’s just thinking how best to lead his pony.” But, while shooting, 
one can be thinking about something else besides how best to 
shoot—and will shoot with the greater skill and the greater pleasure 
from the powers of alertness and observation thus engendered. 

And what interesting touches of nature come under observation. 
The wonderful instinct of self-preservation given to birds is seen to 
advantage. One notes the imitative colouring ; the power of creep- 
ing invisibly and hiding unseen, where apparently nothing could be 
concealed, and any movement would betray. I once saw a striking 
instance of the power of concealment in a wounded bird. Shooting 
in Uruguay, I shot a duck, which fell wounded into some shallow 
reed-girt water. I had no dog, and diligent search failed to find 
the bird. Suddenly, by mere chance, my eye caught sight of the 
beak, the colour of the reed, laid flat up against a reed stalk exposed 
only as far as the nostrils, the whole of the rest of the bird being 
kept sunk under water. Then nothing is more graceful to watch 
than the flight, the soaring, the hovering and the swoop of one of 
the hawk tribe. I was told by a friend who witnessed the incident 
—and I would have given much to have been there—of an eagle 
which was seen bearing aloft a leveret. On a sudden, startled by 
the noise of a shot, it dropped the quarry, but before the leveret 
reached the ground, the eagle, swooping down like lightning, re- 
covered its prey in mid-air. 

Then the behaviour of the game birds themselves; the varying 
ealls and flights of the larger birds; the twitter of the smaller birds, 
their original and delightful little ways, give much to notice and 
to enjoy. The migrants, some coming, more going, induce specula- 
tion on the mysteries of migration and on the fabulous rapidity of 
flight. 

But an end of this. Old Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
truly remarks that, though sport may, on occasion, help to ‘ ease 
one of a grievous melancholy,” yet that ‘some dote too much after 
it; they can do nothing else, discourse of nought else.” So it was 
three hundred and seventy years ago—it stands true even now. 

Sypvey Buxton. 
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Ir has been well said that no attempt to describe the workings of 
the Elizabethan secret service would approach to accuracy without 
making the distinction clear which lay between the “ Intelligencer,” 
as he was then called, and the Spy pure and simple. Till greed or 
circumstance seduced him into the baser trade, the Intelligencer was 
not an unuseful member of the community. There were no news- 
papers in those days. It was the business of the Intelligencer to 
supply this want. He wasa busybody with an inquisitive turn of 
mind, who hung about taverns, street-corners, and places of resort, 
making it his business to know people of all classes, and to keep his 
ears open. What he heard or overheard he retailed to merchants, 
money-lenders, or embassies, for the best price he could get, with no 
proviso that rumour was necessarily truth. Like the “ Sfar man”’ or 
the “ Evening News man” of to-day, the Intelligencer was present, 
or pretended to have been, when anything eventful occurred, from a 
meditated corner in merchandise to an execution for high treason, or 
a dog and bear fight. He may have seen, or he may not have seen, 
but he made haste to spread the news, and he was as nearly as can 
be conceived a present-day reporter without the facilities of the 
Press. His sphere of usefulness may be gauged by these considera- 
tions as well as his capacity for doing harm. It is evident, however, 
that if his profession was, at its worst, misleading, its everyday 
practice was a perfect education for that lower branch of secret 
service whose sworn servant the Spy will always remain. A transi- 
tion so natural was made in many instances. Intelligencers fre- 
quently blossomed into spies. It is with some transactions of the 
last-named class that it is proposed fugitively to deal. As, however, 
it would be impossible for any biographer not pretending to divina- 
tion to class these agents according to their order of infamy, it may 
be convenient to deal with them in such chronological sequence as 
may help to make an account continuous; to treat of them solely, 
in fact, in connection with the acknowledged masterpiece of their 
many efforts—the destruction of the Queen of Scots. 

In 1577 there lived in Paris a gentleman named Thomas Morgan. 
His name isa household word to everyone who has a superficial 
knowledge of Mary Stuart’s imprisonment. He was at the time an 
exile for her cause, living on a salary of thirty crowns a month, 
allowed him out of her dowry. He was only thirty-four years old; 
but he was his mistress’s trusted agent, and he continued to be so up 
to the time of her death. Informers swarmed about this man as 
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rats will about a piece of cheese. Nor was their industry without 
a reasoned impulse. He was known to be Mary Stuart’s agent. He 
had been a prisoner in the Tower on a charge of complicity in what 
is known as the Ridolfi conspiracy (a transaction which cost the Duke 
of Norfolk his head, but which remains replete with incidents savour- 
ing of manufacture) ; and he had been released after a nine months’ 
imprisonment. The circumstance has given rise to doubt of Morgan’s 
fidelity. But the doubt was the reflection of unfortunate after events, 
and the tragedy at Fotheringay cast this shadow on its victim’s chief 
adviser. Morgan himself alleged that he owed his release to Bur- 
leigh. Posted in some methods of English secret service, Morgan 
may have proffered his services to this wise-looking statesman with 
the object of keeping his mistress better posted. Or Burleigh (or 
someone wiser than Burleigh looked) may have discerned in Mor- 
gan’s ardent nature something promising usefulness if allowed liberty. 
At liberty Morgan was, at all events, set. He made Paris his head- 
quarters, with results which soon made themselves manifest. Whether 
Burleigh was disappointed in not receiving information never in- 
tended to be tendered, or whether an anticipated leakage in Mary 
Stuart’s correspondence had not been intercepted, it is certain that, 
in this year 1577, the English Government was very anxious to get 
Morgan again into its hands. The desire, and the means suggested 
to gratify it, bring the first Spy upon the platform. It is well that 
both he and his surroundings should be examined as closely as 
records permit. 

Sir Amias Poulet (afterwards Mary Stuart’s keeper) occupied the 
English Embassy. He appears to have been an upright person, of 
rigid puritan views, of no urbanity, and of narrow intellect. His 
subsequent treatment of Mary Stuart shows that he had small idea of 
how to behave to a lady, but at the moment in question (January 
1577-8) he was proposing to treat witha Spy. His express object 
was to deliver Morgan into the hands of the English authorities. The 
intrigue at once begins to move on familiar lines. The first actor to 
appear upon the stage is the “Intelligencer.” He arrives in the 
person of one Mazzini Delbena, an Italian hanger-on of Catherine de 
Medicis. Delbena had come to play two ré/es. As agent to the 
Queen-Mother, his mission was to urge her favourite project of a 
joint alliance between France and England against Spain : as “ Intel- 
ligencer,”’ he had become aware that Poulet “was very careful and 
curious over Morgan’s doings.” After delivering his mistress’s 
proposal therefore, the Italian put forward a proposal of his own with 
a view to forwarding that of his mistress. He unfolded to the English 
Ambassador a plan for kidnapping Morgan. An Englishman, he 
said, of birth and breeding, who was an intimate friend of Morgan’s, 
was willing, under cover of a trip to Rome, to hand him over to 
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Elizabeth’s agents at Kaiserlautin or Heidelberg. “ The Englishman 
of birth and breeding ” was a certain mysterious “J.B.” He was a 
spy pure and simple, of the most loathsome and degraded type. Too 
coy or too careful to appear yet awhile in person, he began to stipulate 
through his agent with the English ambassador. Delbena was 
authorised to repeat “J. B.’s” promise to deliver his friend Morgan 
into the hands of the English authorities. Lest any odium from the 
transaction should rest on his fair name, he was willing to be taken 
with his victim and sent into England. But he desired a written 
promise from Elizabeth or Walsingham that he should not be ill used. 
And he also wanted two or three written words from the same parties 
on the great question of price. 

Poulet, who believed himself an adept at striking a bargain, now 
began to haggle. He wished “J.B.” to take his word as guarantee 
of safety and payment. He was informed by Delbena that nothing 
would content “J.B.” except a warrant out of England. Upon this 
Poulet, still convinced of his own capacity for negotiation, made up 
his mind to take “J.B.” upon his own shoulders. Delbena the 
Intelligencer retired from the scene, and on about January 24th, 
1578, the English Ambassador at Paris, and “J. B.” the Spy met, 
for the first time, face to face. 

The interview must have been a curious one, and subsequent events 
make its details not difficult to reconstruct. Its result may be sum- 
marised in the remark that Poulet was no match for his visitor. 
When the Ambassador had finished his circumlocutions the Spy gave 
his views. In the first place he bargained for a round sum down 
from Elizabeth (the exact amount he somewhat fatuously left to her 
generosity). For this consideration he promised certain information 
concerning La Mothe Fénelon’s practices while ambassador in 
London, and once more undertook to kidnap his friend Morgan. 
Poulet closed with the offer, and indulged in epistolatory self-con- 
gratulations. “J.B.” continued his friendly relations with Morgan, 
but postponed the agreeable journey to Rome till receipt of the 
promised remittance from England. This arrived on March 13th, 
when Elizabeth’s generosity was handed to “J.B.” in the practical 
form of a hundred crowns, with a vague promise of future reward. 
The Spy was furious. He entered the Embassy with inflamed face 
and made the rafters of that diplomatic sanctum ring. “A hundred 
crowns,” he cried, “ for services which put his very life in danger ! ” 
The insolence of the man’s trade is revealed in the words, as well as 
the dangers which attended it. Embarrassed by this new ambas- 
sadorial experience, Poulet replied to his visitor’s violence first of all 
by threats, then by entreaties. The Spy laughed at thethreats. The 
entreaties (while still refusing Elizabeth’s proferred hundred crowns) 
he answered by enigmatic promises of vital information (the under- 
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taking to kidnap Morgan not being included). The ruffian played 
his cards well, and the persuasiveness of his impudence, or the slowness 
of Poulet’s wit, are shown by the fact that before March 25th, the 
English Ambassador had not only advised his Government to pay the 
Spy three hundred crowns down, with a pension of the same sum a 
year, but had actually advanced him two hundred and ten crowns 
out of his own private purse. Nor did Poulet’s fatuity stop here. He 
was prepared to lend ten times the amount on his own responsibility, 
and to believe the loan well placed. The acumen of Walsingham 
intervened to save extravagance. His more practised perception per- 
ceived that Poulet was falling into the hands of a greedy scoundrel. 
He advised that negotiations should be stopped. “J.B.” disappears 
from history as mysteriously as he entered it, with no light thrown 
either on his identity or his future. Poulet’s costly tampering with 
him, however, lends force to a significant reflection. The entrapping 
of Morgan was the motive for “J. B.’s”’ proposed employment. And 
the idea of entrapping Mary Stuart through Morgan’s connection with 
her was never afterwards abandoned by the English Government. 
His future life in Paris, whether he was at liberty or a prisoner in the 
Bastille, was always shadowed by agents of the English Secret 
Service. 

Morgan, therefore, remains the central figure round which this 
record of espionage turns, He was continually being tentatively 
approached. But in the summer of 1585 the casual efforts of ambi- 
tious espionage became concentrated in one supreme scheme. Morgan 
was at this time a prisoner in the Bastille. The discipline of the 
prison was, however, extraordinarily lax; visitors came and went 
freely ; letters were written and delivered under the noses of the 
gaolers; and if Morgan was allowed more latitude in these respects 
than other people, it will not be maligning the authorities to suggest 
that this extra license was expected to bear fruit. Accordingly, in this 
summer of 1585, Morgan received two remarkable visitors. One of 
these was a gentleman named Robert Poley, the other was a Mr. 
Thomas Phillips. Poley was a genial scoundrel ; a wassailer, capable 
of putting on a contrite manner. He was now embarked on a perilous 
scheme, but his training for it had been directed by approved standards. 
He had, in fact, been a prisoner in the Tower—but only for the pur- 
pose of academic education. Truly earnest candidates for espionage 
underwent this probation. The pretence of suffering for the cause 
was a passport to the credulous; and Poley’s liberation from the 
Tower was followed naturally by his entrance into the service of 
Walsingham. He was known afterwards as “ Walsingham’s man,” 
and he was already cast for an important part in a drama imminent. 
His companion, Thomas Phillips, deserves closer scrutiny. He was a 
personage in his class, and a life-like portrait of him has been drawn 
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by the keenest of contemporary observers. Mary Stuart thus painted 
him a year after from her prison at Chartley. ‘This Phillips is 
of low stature, slender every way, dark, yellow-haired on the head, 
clear yellow bearded, eated in the face with small pocks, of short sight, 
thirty years of age by appearance.” Such was the outward aspect of 
Morgan’s most distinguished visitor. Phillips needed no introduc- 
tion. He had in fact approached Morgan before, with the usual false 
protestations of a desire to serve Mary Stuart. The same plea lent 
colour to this second visit; and as Phillips was at this time decipherer- 
in-chief to the English Secretary of State, the measure of treachery 
concealed under his approach may be conceived. The main points of 
this conference between three have been preserved, as far as Phillips 
is concerned, in a letter written by Morgan to Mary Stuart in the 
October following. Questioned by Morgan, Phillips acknowledged 
himself in religious matters a severe Huguenot: but religion put on 
one side, he was not disdainful of worldly honour and profit. He 
suggested that in spite of being in Walsingham’s thankless service, 
he was prepared to do good office to the Queen of Scots, Outwardly, 
Morgan embraced this proposition. But inwardly, something in 
Phillips’ manner or appearance called aloud on distrust; ‘‘ Try him 
long and in small matters before you use him,” he wrote to his mis- 
tress. When the Bastille doors clanged behind him, Phillips must 
probably have felt that the main object of his visit had miscarried. 
Nor should the event be a matter of surprise. Over-credulous as 
Morgan afterwards proved himself, as a friendly agent Phillips’ 
appearance was against him. His proper sphere of activity was the 
ominous privacy of the deciphering-room. 

But if Morgan escaped Phillips’ lures, another visitor was ap- 
proaching his prison before whose boyish appearance and frank 
manner Mary Stuart’s agent was destined to open her cause fatally. 
At about the time in October when Morgan was writing to his mis- 
tress to guard herself against Phillips, this more insidious agent 
knocked at the Bastille door. His name was Gilbert Gifford. He 
visited Morgan on October 15th, 1585. In spite of Froude’s asser- 
tions, the Society of Jesus has rightly repudiated all but the faintest 
connection with this wolf with the face of St. Sebastian. The Jesuits 
attempted to educate him at the English College at Rome in 1579, 
but were compelled to expel him shortly after. From that moment 
Gifford became the sworn enemy of the Order, and with the true 
venom of the renegade, he worked against it till he died in prison in 
1590, penitent, but informing to the last. This self-constituted spy 
presented himself before the Bastille prisoner, an agent exceptionally 
gifted. He was a gentleman, a scholar, a subdeacon of the Church 
he proposed to betray; he had an open bearing, and one of those 
modest and frank faces which are capable of representing these quali- 
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ties intensified, whenever their owners meditate some superlative 
piece of turpitude. Astute though Morgan was, practised to detect 
the spy through the friend’s clothing, he fell a victim to these great 
natural gifts. He thought that he saw in this ardent scion of a fine 
old Catholie family the very agent he had long been ‘seeking for his 
mistress’s cause. He opened himself fatally. And Gilbert Gifford 
left the Bastille bearing an introduction to Mary Stuart. “ This 
said Gilbert,” the postscript runs, “is instructed to send your letters 
to my hand to these parts.” In plain terms, from this moment the 
affairs of the Queen of Scots were in the hands of Gilbert Gifford. 
They were at once transferred to those of Walsingham and 
Thomas Phillips. From this date the State papers are full of letters 
to or from Mary Stuart in Phillips’ handwriting ; and advocates of 
that unfortunate Queen may not be wrong in inferring from this 
fact that Walsingham’s purpose to destroy her had already been 
taken. It isin Gilbert Gifford’s intervening activity, however, that 
immediate interest lies. His footprints through the mazes of the 
growing intrigue may still be followed, though movements never 
intended to be open are, after three centuries, difficult to trace. In 
the December of 1585, after his interview with Morgan, the young 
Spy presented himself at the French Embassy in London. He trod 
no uncongenial soil. Chérelles, the chief secretary, had already been 
bought; and from the French Embassy Gifford repaired to no less 
immaculate lodgings than the house of Thomas Phillips. Here he 
resided during the month of January, “ practising secretly among the 
Catholics ’—engaged, that is to say, in the disgraceful and dangerous 
business of “ Agent Provocateur.” His deacon’s dress would not 
have been the uniform selected for this campaign. He no doubt 
ruffied it in velvets and silks, his bonnet set rakishly, his boyish face 
all smiles, his slender fingers clasped on his silver-hilted rapier, ready 
to draw it in an instant. The taverns resorted to by the Catholic 
gentry saw him often enough; now draining the wine-flask with 
affected recklessness; now sending round the doubtful jest; now 
assuming a face of sorrow for suffering co-religionists. The “loud 
lengths ” of the Strand, or the comfortable glare of the tavern fire-side, 
often showed Gilbert Gifford in the company of a soldier of fortune from 
the Low Countries. This man’s name was Savage. On Gifford’s own 
confession he was one of the best of companions, and his experiences of 
active warfare may have assisted conviviality. But when the tavern 
began to clear itself, and the last interested toper had passed away, and 
the drawers after filling a final measure had repaired yawning to their 
own place, the talk of Parma’s skill as a tactician gave place to more 
ominous dialogue. Regicide; the cutting off of the heretic harlot Eliza- 
beth; the strong soldier’s arm needed for the deliverance of an oppressed 
Catholicism—such were the subjects discussed in whispers, with con- 
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stant references to a previous understanding entered into a year 


before at Rheims. Savage was already a conspirator. And when 
Gilbert Gifford was not inspiring Savage he was engaged on the 
same business with a young Derbyshire gentleman of fine presence 
and ample estate, whose name was to lend infamous celebrity to 
treason. Anthony Babington, of Dethick, was constantly in Giffond’s 
company at that time. Ever since he had been a page at Sheffield, a 
venture for Mary Stuart’s sake had been with Babington a fixed 
idea. It was not Gifford’s purpose to disparage such an aspiration ; 
and a third companion of the company would have smiled encourage- 
ment on the Derbyshire squire’s chivalric hopes. A certain Captain 
Fortescue was in the habit of joining the group after absences from 
London mysteriously prolonged. This seeming soldier of fortune 
was in reality Ballard, a missionary priest, who was travelling England 
already, to feel how the Catholic pulse beat in favour of insurrection. 
It is true that Gilbert Gifford afterwards denied all knowledge of 
Ballard at this time. But as will be shown presently, this denial 
was the outcome of a quandary in which the Spy found himself placed. 
It is, indeed, not to be doubted that at this period Gilbert Gifford 
was in the constant company of these three future victims, Savage, 
Babington, and Ballard; sat at the table with them, smiled at them 
ingeniously, calculating at what moment in the near future the net 
spread would close; saw them under half-veiled glances in a 
monstrous vision already stretched on the quartering-block. 

But work was to be done before this consummation could be reached ; 
and Gilbert Gifford was neither timid nor idle. Accordingly, during 
the early spring and summer of 1586, he is constantly to be traced 
travelling between London and Paris in company with one or other 
of the three conspirators. Morgan was as usual the main object of 
these solicitous pilgrimages; but when Morgan had been played 
upon and blinded sufficiently, the feet of this dark intrigue led 
Gilbert Gifford and one of his sheep into a more august presence. 
Don Bernadino de Mendoza was the Spanish Ambassador at Paris. 
Fifth Count of Corufia and Viscount of Torija, he was a member of 
one of the most distinguished families of Spain, and his hot blood 
had not cooled yet from the recollection of his expulsion from 
England. <A taste of the Tower fare had been threatened by Eliza- 
beth to this Ambassador, in whose house treasonable correspondence 
had been found. The memory of the insult had never ceased to 
rankle in Mendoza’s mind. Through Gilbert Gifford’s instru- 
mentality he was now to be shown how the insult might be avenged. 
Captain Fortescue, alias Ballard, was introduced to him. Romance 
and history have described Ballard as the subtlest of political in- 
triguers. He was in reality a Catholic John Balfour of Burleigh, 
who had brooded on his Church’s wrongs till violence had become 
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fixed in his brain as their only possible remedy. He spoke to the 
Spanish Ambassador with a vehemence and an exaggeration which 
may be imagined. Mendoza, who had clapped hand to rapier hilt 
in the presence of an infuriated Elizabeth, was not the man to turn 
a deaf ear to reasonable prospects of retaliation. But a saner 
advocate was needed before the Ambassador could guarantee Spain’s 
support. Such an advocate was probably at the moment within ear- 
shot. Smiling, conciliatory, imperturbable as ever, Gilbert Gifford 
assumed the needed part. At the conclusion of his interview with 
Mendoza the Ambassador wrote to his master, Philip, “that no 
scheme so likely to be successful had ever been formed for the re- 
covery of England.” After another visit to Morgan and Paget, in 
which the full measure of the triumph achieved was detailed, Gilbert 
Gifford crossed again to England in Ballard’s company. The 
Babington conspiracy was on foot. 

The development and catastrophe of that celebrated plot, so far at 
least as the conspirators are concerned, is outside the purpose of this 
paper. But have not the infamous promoters of this company destined 
to the scaffold been tracked? Has not the abominable Provoking 
Agent been disclosed to the light of day? The admission is hardly 
necessary that this view is in conflict with that of a celebrated his- 
torian. Froude declares the Babington conspiracy to have been a 
spontaneous emanation from the conspirators. And though he allows 
that Gilbert Gifford did accompany Ballard into England after the 
interview with Mendoza, he holds that Gifford was ignorant that any 
definite scheme had been planned. The judgment of the historian 
has been upset by the Spy’s unequalled capacity for untruth; and 
the fact can be demonstrated by following Gifford’s devious footsteps 
further. On the Saturday before the 11th July, 1586, Ballard, still 
dressed in the slashed velvet and silver lace of Captain Fortescue, 
attended a reception at the French Ambassador’s in London. The 
disguised priest and conspirator saluted his host in the long gallery 
of the Embassy, spoke to him on casual topics of the hour, and did 
the same offices to M. de Chérelles, the Chief Secretary (who was 
also in Walsingham’s pay, be it remembered). But what brought 
this priest, disguised as a soldier, to the French Embassy? Im- 
mediate after-event answers the question. Ballard was looking for 
his old friend and, as he thought, fellow-conspirator, Gilbert Gifford, 
whom he had not seen for what was beginning to now grow into a 
suspicious time. Gilbert had, in fact, been engaged in working the 
Babington conspiracy at Chartley. That his necessary absence from 
his usual town haunts had alarmed Ballard is evidenced by the letter 
which Gifford wrote to Walsingham a few days after, and whose 
carefully calculated measure of truth and falsehood has deceived Mr. 
Froude’s judgment. From this letter, dated 11th July, it appears 
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that Ballard, “by great inquiry,” urged no doubt by fast growing 
fears, had at length found Gifford’s lodging. The Spy had, indeed, 
only arrived that very day from Chartley. Ballard was the last 
person he wished to see. The Babington Conspiracy was now 
thoroughly known to the authorities, who were only waiting for 
the final entanglement of Mary Stuart in the assassination side of 
the scheme, to lay their hands on the principals. Gifford saw in 
Ballard a hanged man. He had been constantly in his company ; 
he had interested Mendoza in his views; he had travelled from 
France to England with his victim. But now that this victim was 
practically dead, the last thing Gilbert Gifford wished for was his 
further society. The agonized cry of Dr. Parry as he was being 
disembowelled, “‘ My blood be on the head of Queen Elizabeth and 
her Ministers,” reminded him of the fate of spies who had too openly 
run down their game ; and he may have caught an unpleasant mental 
glimpse of the quartering-block as he welcomed his visitor. Wine 
was, however, put on the table and “ great entertainment ” cemented 
this reunion of friends pledged to a perilous cause. 

Ballard may well have supposed that no conference ever held would 
be kept a deeper secret ; but no sooner had the conspirator left than 
the Spy sat down and wrote an account of it to his master. The letter 
contains so many lies that the real truth mingled with them presents 
a scarcely distinguishable feature. According to Gifford “‘one Ballard 
found him out after having sought him greatly.” This was true 
enough. But in the same sentence he says that “he was never well 
acquainted with Ballard,’ and this is the untruth which set Mr. 
Froude’s already preconceived opinion completely off the track. But 
Gifford has been seen visiting Morgan in the Bastille; impressing 
Mendoza with the success likely to attend Ballard’s treasonable 
design ; crossing to England afterwards in Ballard’s company. And 
yet, according to his own showing, he was not well acquainted with 
this tool and victim! But this is not all. Further on, the Spy 
assures Walsingham “that Ballard is the only man used in this 
practice,” 7.c., the Babington conspiracy. But he has been shown in 
the society of Babington himself, he was hardly ever out of Savage's 
company, and two years before had incited this soldier of fortune to 
regicide at Rheims. He had, indeed, never been out of touch with 
the conspirators in London, except when he had been entrapping 
Mary Stuart at Chartley. The truth is that he had been too openly 
in touch with the conspirators in London; and what he was already 
meditating, while protesting before God to Walsingham “ that 
nothing should pass his hands and hearing,” was a certain trip across 
the Channel to avoid unpleasant possibilities. This trip took place 
shortly afterwards under circumstances which will be seen to add 
damning evidence to that already produced for the purpose of showing 
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that Gilbert Gifford was a Provoking Agent. The interim may be 
bridged by a brief observation of what his fellow-workers were doing 
in Staffordshire. 

Little remains of the moated manor house of Chartley but the 
indelible memory of Mary Stuart’s undoing. Her guilt or innocence 
will continue to form a lively topic for discussion ; but the concern of 
this paper is confined to her entourage. The most hostile critics of the 
unfortunate Queen must admit that her stay at Chartley was asso- 
ciated with dubious people. Sir Amias Poulet, the Governor, has 
already been encountered in the Embassy at Paris. This austere 
puritan was then seen haggling about blood-money, and trying to 
procure a professional spy to kidnap an intimate friend. At Chartley 
he is seen similarly engaged on a more august subject, with the riff- 
raff of Walsingham’s secret service, and a local brewer bribed to put 
letters already deciphered into a box concealed at the bottom of a 
beer barrel. In the intervals of admonishing Mary Stuart for her 
idolatry, he laments that the knowledge of a State secret has inspired 
the brewer “to play the harlot”’ and raise the price of his ale. Gil- 
bert Gifford is for ever about the place; not showing himself openly 
to his victim, but adroitly directing all. The jovial-faced Poley is 
also in evidence, lurking about the courtyard, watching behind hedges, 
to hand intercepted dispatches to agents of the same skulking disposi- 
tion as himself. Finally, to complete as treacherous and undermining 
a crew as ever crept and crawled about a country gentleman’s house, 
Thomas Phillips re-appears upon the scene. He had been at Chartley 
before, at Christmas, 1586, and Mary Stuart, who has given to pos- 
terity his photographic likeness, was not impressed with him. Mor- 
gan’s advertisement had harped her fears aright, and Phillips’ 
Christmas jollifications had, unknown to her, taken an anticipated 
form. “Mr. Phillips,” writes Sir Amias Poulet, on January 10th, 
‘“‘hath assisted me in perusing this Queen’s packets.” On that same 
day, Phillips returned to London, and waited there a further signal 
for deciphering activity. It came to him on July 7th, and he left 
London the same evening at nine o’clock. On July 13th (two days 
that is to say after Gilbert Gifford and Ballard had passed that 
agreeable evening, already described, in Gifford’s London lodging), 
Phillips took the air at Chartley after some arduous manipulations. 
He met the Queen of Scots as she was riding in her coach. Phillips 
showed a smiling countenance. Babington’s compromising letter had 
been through his skilful fingers; and mentally he aired his latinity 
as the Queen passed, “Cum tibi dicit Ave, sicut ab hoste Cave.” 
Such was the ominous quotation that the scholar recalled. He had 
yet to await Mary Stuart’s answer to an infatuated conspirator’s 
unguarded outpourings; but that he had no doubt as to what that 
answer would be, or could be made to look like, is shown by the fact 
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that he drew a gallows on the envelope of his letter to Walsingham: 
His anticipations or designs bore their expected fruit. On July 19th, 
he advised Walsingham that Mary Stuart’s answer to Babington was 
in his hands, and marvelled at the same time that Ballard was not in 
the hands of justice. 

But on the evening of the very next day (July 20th) an event, 
which should have seemed equally astonishing, took place in London. 
Gilbert Gifford presented himself at the French Embassy. He was 
accompanied by Savage, the Babington conspirator, and another 
person whose name is not known. Gifford said that it was important 
that he should send a special messenger into France. This Provoking 
Agent had realised the danger ever present to people of his craft. 
For some weeks he had been in the company of traitors, whose names 
were supposed to be still unknown to the Government, but at whom 
Catholics and Protestants alike pointed as green-headed dupes when 
they appeared in the public streets). He probably had been present 
at those hare-brained banquets in suburban gardens where the toast of 
“A foul Quean’s downfall and a fair Queen’s rise ” was received with 
acclamations, while the wine cups of conspirators were brimmed by 
Walsingham’s police. Gifford was not the man to be deceived by the 
assumed ignorance of the Government. He feared to see his name 
coupled with a traitor’s in some confession of that conspiracy which 
he himself had called into life ; and his fears prompted him to charac- 
teristically sudden action. On the next day (July 21st) he re- 
appeared at the French Embassy. He said that he had changed his 
mind about sending a messenger into France, and would go himself. 
He crossed that evening in the company of the ordinary messenger of 
the French Ambassador, and never set foot in England again. 

Various motives have been suggested for this sudden departure. 
Froude says that Gifford pretended to Walsingham that Ballard had 
commissioned him as a secret agent to Spain. Others have it that 
Gifford was afraid of Savage. Neither theory wholly conflicts with 
the real truth that this Provoking Agent fled because he was fearful 
of having to mount the scaffold with his victims. It has been well 
said, that in those days the Government often killed the hound who had 
hunted their hare. There were police it must be remembered as well 
as spies. And when a too zealous policeman arrested an agent as 
well as a conspirator, the Government sometimes found itself obliged 
to be oblivious. It is not suggested that they did not try to 
spare their servants if possible, but State exigencies often forbade 
this possibility. One illustration will suffice to show to what extent 
even the Secretary of State was trammelled in this respect. A cer- 
tain Martin Array—like Gifford, a Government agent—received 
warning to put the seas between himself and England. He asked 
for twenty days for the despatch of some business. “No,” said 
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Walsingham himself, “ you shall have but fourteen. For within the 
time you require the coasts would be too hot for you.” Can doubt 
any longer exist as to why Gilbert Gifford took his sudden trip 
abroad? If doubt there still be, this arch Spy’s subsequent letters 
and conduct should dispel it. No sooner was he safe in Paris than 
he wrote a letter to his late employers. This letter remains one of 
the most curious documents of history. Considering that the writer 
was a deacon of his church, its blasphemy is only equalled by its 
effrontery. ‘ By Jesus,” he writes, “if there be any man alive that 
accuseth me therein ” (that is to say, in having really sympathised 
with the Babington conspirators) “ I will be in England, if I die a 
thousand times.” Even Walsingham himself must have smiled as 
he read this brazen declaration of this self-constituted martyr. Gif- 
ford’s next cry is not so nobly unselfish. ‘If you have Barnes,” he 
writes, “ keep him close; if you have him not, I would you had him 
in your hands.” Barnes had been one of Gilbert Gifford’s instruments 
in carrying Mary Stuart’s correspondence. It is clear from this 
friendly wish for him, that Barnes knew too much ; and after events 
proved the adviser’s foresight. The main point in this remarkable 
letter is now reached. “The greatest cause of my going away,” the 
Spy continues, “was that I feared to be brought to witness some 
matter concerning the Scottish Queen, face to face.”” Who can doubt 
that these ingenious fears were not groundless; or can fail to see 
the Provoking Agent’s hinted suggestion, that necessity at times com- 
pelled the Government to kill the dog who had hunted their game ? 
One comment further is only needful. And as it begins with a 
blasphemy, and ends with an untruth, it will at least be a comment 
in character. ‘“ And as for Ballard,” the Spy writes, “Christ con- 
found me if ever Grately, Paget, Dr. Gifford, Morgan, or anyone in 
the world talked to me of him on this side, or if I had any other 
acquaintance with him than man I never saw.” But Gilbert Gifford 
has been seen impressing Mendoza with Ballard’s scheme ; crossing 
to England in Ballard’s company; receiving this victim at his 
lodgings in London; giving him “great entertainment.” The man’s 
monstrous lies, however, were told from a convenient distance, and at 
a timely point. The English secret service felt itself secure. Not 
only was Walsingham relieved at the safety of an agent whose only 
fault was that he had done his work too diligently ; but he was pre- 
pared, from Gilbert’s Paris sanctuary, to accept his abominable help 
again. In the full conviction then, that the secret dealings which had 
come to fruition, would remain covered from the light of day, Gilbert 
Gifford received advices in his Paris home that he might recommence 
his career of activity. Never was confidence more untimely tendered. 
Nemesis, though she is lame, walks with destined footsteps. And 
for Walsingham, subtle as he was, retribution was in store. 
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Armed with the renewed confidence of his old master, Gilbert 
Gifford, by this time thirty-two years of age, prepared for a new 
campaign. His first move was a characteristic one. Circumstances 
may make even a Norman name too well known, traced back though 
it may be to Counts of Longueville. Henceforward therefore, Gifford 
called himself Jacques Collardin. This step taken, his “inherent 
scoundreldom of temperament” prompted him to a final act of 
villainy. Deeply as he had already disgraced his deacon’s orders, 
they were not a sufficient cloak for future designs. After a further 
letter to Walsingham entreating to be allowed full latitude to lure 
Catholics to the scaffold, Gilbert repaired to Rheims and was ordained 
a priest. This feat may not be improperly considered this Spy’s 
masterpiece. Conceive this consecration! Picture this priest repeat- 
ing his solemn vows—blasphemy lending unction to each utterance, 
as he swears to his Maker to nurture and devote his life to that flock 
over which his mild eyes range piously marking out fresh victims ! 
Deferential face downcast; religion’s most transcendant impulse 
assumed like a cloak; conscience a mere slate cleaned calmly for 
atrocious purposes—here are circumstances which mark Gilbert 
Gifford’s final arrival at infamy’s bottomless pit. But though the 
climax appears to have been here reached, his career must be followed 
further if only because his subsequent villainies recoiled on the heads 
of those employers whom some may think as guilty as himself. 
The hour of Walsingham’s retribution was about tosound. In April, 
1587, Gilbert Gifford returned to Paris. He at once began to busy 
himself at a remunerative salary payable by Walsingham. But 
espionage even in Elizabeth’s day was a profession with two faces. 
Spies were active on both sides of the game; and neither the allies 
of Jacques Collardin, nor the recent investiture of priesthood, nor 
his own unrivalled methods of masquerade, were to cloak Gifford any 
longer. A trap was laid for loose habits which he concealed under 
an exterior of youthful candour, Towards the end of the year he 
was arrested in a house of ill-fame by the officers of the Archbishop 
of Paris. The reason assigned for the arrest was the scandal which 
the man’s profligacy was bringing upon what he was pleased to call 
“his cloth.” But it soon became evident that a deeper meaning 
underlay the move. Some intelligence was brought to Sir Edward 
Stafford, the English Ambassador, which must have made the hair of 
that zealous public servant stand on end. At the moment of Gilbert’s 
arrest elsewhere, certain coffers had been seized at the prisoner’s 
private lodgings. In these coffers lay recondite not only a corres- 
pondence with Phillips, exploiting Gifford’s purpose of becoming a 
priest in order more fruitfully to perform the offices of a spy; but 
certain facts about the death of the Queen of Scots and the fate of 
the Babington conspirators, which were never intended for publicity. 
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Sir Edward Stafford, instantly bestirred himself. He too sought the 
service of a secret agent ; and no less a distinguished person than Sir 
Charles Arundel (up till now never suspected of being a member of 
the brotherhood), promised to pilfer the incriminating documents 
from the hands of the authorities. On the Friday Arundel assured 
Stafford that he should have the documents on the next day. But 
strangely enough on the next day Arundel died. Sir Edward Staf- 
ford was distracted. “The Council,” he wrote to Walsingham, 
“mean to turn a letter or two, but especially one of Phellippes to 
Gifford, to prove that he was the setter-on of the gentlemen that 
were executed for that enterprise of the Queen of Scots, and then to 
discover them, and that he was practised to this by you and Mr. 
Phellippes, and withal they would fain have it with Her Majesty’s 
knowledge. They have made the Queen Mother acquainted with 
this, and she hath commanded the Lieutenant Criminal to make the 
King acquainted with it, and then she hath promised she will follow 
it, and the Bishop of Glasgow meaneth to enter into it, and Madame 
Montpensier will put fire to it, who is the Devil to the world.” In 
plain words, the whole of the sustained system of provocation which 
had brought the Queen of Scots and twelve gentlemen of birth and 
breeding to the scaffold was to be bared to the light of day. 

In this crisis, big with infamy to employers who had at least paid 
him handsomely, Gilbert Gifford was called upon to play the man. 
He was, however, not a man at all, as Sir Edward Stafford soon 
found out. Either believing that, so far as the credit of the English 
Government was concerned, the game was up ; or still subject to such 
suspicions of being sacrificed by his employers as had prompted his 
flight from England, Gilbert Gifford turned wolf-like on the hands 
that fed him. By every artifice that distorted ingenuity could sug- 
gest, he attempted to inculpate the English Ambassador. And had 
not Sir Edward Stafford been both wary and well-informed, he 
would have found his feet in a net. First of all Gifford wrote to say 
that a certain vital letter was safe, and subsequently sent a messenger 
to say that it had been burnt. But Sir Edward Stafford had not 
only himself seen the letter still in existence, but had privately been 
informed of Gifford’s intention of writing to him to say that it had 
been destroyed. This trap having failed, Gifford set another one. 
He asked Sir Edward Stafford to get him a “ procurer,” or what we 
should call Counsel. But he had already secured one on his own 
account. So that had Sir Edward sent him another one, he would 
have been seized upon at once to discover what interest the Ambas- 
sador of England had in a disgraced priest and his affairs. This trap, 
too, Sir Edward eluded. In his own words, “he had had warning 
of it.” But he had also had enough experience by this time of 
Gilbert Gifford and his methods, and he left him to his fate; describ- 
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ing him in a subsequent letter to Walsingham in these memorable 
words—“ He is the most notable double-treble villain that ever lived, 
for he hath played upon all the hands in the World.” 

Something more vivid than prose is needed to improve upon this 
epitaph, which may fitly accompany Gilbert Gifford’s disappearance 
from these pages. He remained in prison till he died in 1590. One 
fact, however, must be added in justice to this unparalleled record of 
mendacity. As in the case of a more poetical, though surely not of 
a more inventive personality, stone walls did not to Gifford a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage. Up to the last he continued a sprightly 
detective correspondence with Thomas Phillips. Amongst other 
items of news palatable to the English Secret Service, he advertised 
the arrival in England of Father John Gerard, 8. J., and other 
priests in 1588. In the year following he wrote to Cardinal Allen 
confessing the crimes he had committed against his co-religionists ; 
and then he departed this life, still in the gaol of which he ought 
always to have been an inmate; and possibly in that calm which 
accompanies the ossification of conscience. So, to apply the poet’s 
fine lines, we leave Gilbert 

‘in the loneliness, 
Silence and dusk, till at the doleful end, 
At the horizontal line, creation’s verge, 
From what just is to absolute nothingness— 
Whom is it, straining onward still, he meets ! 
What other man deep further in the fate, 
Who, turning at the prize of a footfall, 
To flatter him and promise fellowship, 
Discovers in the act a frightful face— 
JUDAS made monstrous by much solitude.” 


A return to England is necessary to follow the fortunes of Thomas 
Phillips. He, too, had not done his work negligently; nor was his 
reward a niggardly one. Apart from a handsome pension, he had 
been appointed Collector of Petty Customs in the Port of London—a 
post which gave him every opportunity of tampering with letters. It 
also seems to have carried with it other facilities for commerce ; for in 
two years Phillips contracted to the Crown a debt of £11,685 6s. 62d. 
In the days of Elizabeth this was no ordinary financial stroke. It 
cost Phillips his post, and made him for the first time in his life 
acquainted with the inside of a gaol. He was, however, treated with 
great lenity; liberated from prison, his annuity continued, his land 
restored to him, on a promise to pay his debts within eighteen months. 
He did not pay them, but he was still allowed to beat large. Specious 
hints of invaluable secret information strained this point in his favour. 
But his renewed career of prosperity was destined to be a brief one. 
The death of Walsingham assisted this decline ; and Phillips’ fall in 
favour may also be traced to that leakage of State secrets which 
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followed the arrest of Gilbert Gifford. In any event the tide of for- 
tune had turned against the red-haired decipherer. On the accession 
of James I., he found it advisable to write an apology for the part he 
had played in the undoing of the Queen of Scots. He alleged that 
in this transaction he had only performed the official duties of deci- 
pherer. But unfortunately for his own reputation and for that of 
everyone concerned, there still remains a packet of intercepted letters 
(January, 1604) endorsed in Cecil’s hand, “ Letters written by Phillips 
to be counterfeited.” The inference is that not only had Phillips 
“ counterfeited” before—or, in plain words, forged—but that this 
faculty of his had not been unconnected with the ruin of Elizabeth’s 
rival. A preliminary example of Phillips’ aptitude in this direction 
may be instanced before the record is reached of his final undoing. 
He had retained as his “ Instrument ” about this time one Thomas 
Barnes. Barnes was the man of whom Gilbert Gifford had sent a 
word of warning after his flight to Paris. He had acted as a 
Government Agent in the Babington conspiracy. At Phillips’ dic- 
tation Barnes got into correspondence with Charles Paget and other 
Catholics. How little these people knew to whom they were writing 
is clear from the following extract :— 


“ Mr. Barnes is an honest man here, and his dealings with Phillips, that enemy 
to the cause is allowed, He but dissembles to the heretic.” 


The writer of this letter is one Robert Robinson (a/ias Sterrell). 
It is written to a “ Mr. Morice.” But “ Mr. Morice” was in reality 
Thomas Phillips himself. And if Phillips was capable of this sort of 
counterfeiting in minor matters, it is not surprising that the gravest 
suspicions should be directed against his manipulations of more august 
affairs. His activity was, however, now approaching its end. After 
various tentative efforts to procure a dishonest living, he got into cor- 
respondence with a certain Hugh Owen. But Owen was implicated 
(through an interpolation) in one of Fawke’s confessions of the Gun- 
powder Plot. For reasons of their own, the Government were anxious 
to get Owen into their hands; and with this purpose they proposed 
to treat Phillips as they had treated similar servants before. They 
made an attempt to hoist him with his own petard. And they 
selected as the instrument of his destined destruction none other than 
Thomas Barnes. Barnes, no mean “ counterfeiter” himself, as the 
event showed, was deputed to write a letter as coming from Phillips 
(who was then in England), and carry it to Owen in Flanders, in 
order to draw him out. If the ingenuity of the scheme excites an 
amused disgust, it miscarried through a more amusing accident. On 
the point of embarkation at Dover, Barnes was arrested by an over- 
zealous policeman. He was mistaken for “one Acton, a traitor in 
the late conspiracy.” The feigned letter from Phillips was of course 
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found on him, and handed to the Lord Warden. Upon this Cecil, 
to use his own phrase, “ could no longer defer the calling of Phillips 
in question, though by Barnes’ means he hoped to have discovered 
some further matter.” 

Phillips now found himself in that Tower to which his counter- 
feiting skill had brought so many victims. But, as with the case of 
Gilbert Gifford, his sprightly mendacity rose superior to prison walls. 
He at once offered to carry on a correspondence for the purpose of 
betraying secrets confided to him; and as proof of a capacity (surely 
not needed), he had the indiscretion to address a memorial to Sir 
William Waad, acknowledging, under his own hand, the forgeries 
of a whole series of letters addressed to an agent of the Spanish 
Government. This confession of dexterity was untimely. It pro- 
duced indeed a visit from the Lieutenant of the Tower—but not 
for the purpose expected. Phillips was not set at liberty; but Sir 
William Waad removed him into a private apartment and there 
searched all his pockets. The search resulted in nothing more 
important than the discovery of some notes “on a matter of steel.” 
By this discovery the curtain is for a moment lifted on Phillips’ 
private life. For himself he averred that he owed the disgrace into 
which he had fallen entirely to this matter. ‘ His wife,” he said, 
“had, with his privity, entertained a man named Ball, who professed 
to be able to make steel.”” The Lieutenant of the Tower, however, 
took a less inventive view of the case. He regarded these stray 
papers as part of a private cipher which Phillips had been unable to 
smuggle away. “I know,” he wrote to the Earl of Salisbury, “that 
in former intelligences, he conveyed great matters under suchlike 
invented names of ‘ Stuff’ and ‘ Toys.’ The notes of the invention, 
if it was one, were forwarded to the authorities. Phillips himself 
remained under lock and key. He was set at large some time after- 
wards and spent his time in trying to pick up treacherous threads 
long dropped, and to renew those feigned correspondences which had 
once made him infamous, but for which the Government had now no 
need. In 1622, however, he was in durance vile again. He must by 
this time have been quite an old man. But the Marshalsea held him 
its unwilling guest, “ arrested upon an old quarrel with one Tyttyn.”’ 
From here he wrote two letters to Sir Robert Cotton, giving an 
account of the petition he had presented to James I., and humbly 
soliciting help. It was not forthcoming. And Phillips died as 
Gifford had done before him in that place, of which they ought always 
to have been inmates. As, however, in his last petition he had the 
inconceivable effrontery to suggest himself as a candidate for some 
ecclesiastical dignity, it is probable that, like Gifford, he, too, departed 
in the odour of sanctity. 

OvtramM TRISTRAM. 
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Amone the many grave military questions that must come up for 
discussion at the end of the war, a prominent place must be given to 
the methods by which discipline is to be maintained, especially in the 
field. It is a subject on which scant information is at present forth- 
coming, for no very definite or specific facts have been made public 
as to the conduct and demeanour of our troops in South Africa, nor 
do we know very accurately what amount of coercion has been 
applied whether to punish or deter. A general impression prevails 
that there was very little crime of a serious kind ; that offences were 
for the most part against the military code, and although lapses and 
derelictions of duty cannot be overlooked if an army is not to de- 
generate into a rabble, the word “crime” must be taken in a par- 
ticular, not a general, sense. It is pretty certain that there was 
little or no civil crime; despite the allegations of the malevolent who 
have sought to put the blackest interpretation upon necessary acts, 
nothing serious has been proved against our troops, who have invari- 
ably shown commendable self-restraint. That outrages and atrocities 
were freely committed may be unhesitatingly denied ; rapine and 
marauding were unknown, the debauchery and disgraceful excesses 
that have stained our military achievements in the past were alto- 
gether absent. On this point we have the unimpeachable testimony 
of Lord Roberts and other commanders entitled to implicit credence. 
At the same time it is not to be supposed that in a vast force num- 
bering 250,000, mostly young men, there would be no misconduct. 
The circumstances of the warfare in progress were often of the most 
irksome and trying kind, Hardship and privations do not improve the 
temper, and insubordination easily supervenes, while the temptation 
of drink, if it is to be had, is too often irresistible to weak but well- 
meaning men long deprived of such dissipation. Another fruitful 
source of transgression which, if we are to trust vague reports, became 
at times epidemic, was the almost natural surrender to physical 
exhaustion. To sleep on sentry is one of the most serious of military 
crimes; it is inexcusable from the military point of view, for the 
safety of thousands may hang upon the vigilance of one man, yet 
the strain of some wearisome, long-protracted march or fatiguing 
operations will sometimes explain what cannot be defended. Nor 
can we shut our eyes to possible guilt of a more contemptible, if not 
more flagrant, kind. Misbehaviour before the enemy, cowardice, in 
plain English, is not absolutely unknown in our or any other army ; 
it is wiser, perhaps, to draw a veil over its exhibition and the punish- 
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ment that must follow, yet we cannot shut our eyes to the certainty 
of its occasional occurrence. 

In all these delinquencies the South African army has had its share ; 
whether large or small as compared with other campaigns, it is im- 
possible at present to say. This much we know: that crime was 
most prevalent in the earlier phases of the war, and presumably in 
consequence of the leniency with which it was treated. Offenders who 
were tried by Court-Martial and sentenced to terms of penal servitude 
and imprisonment with hard labour escaped the penalty which was, 
as a general rule, commuted to “field imprisonment,” a curious and 
most ineffective penal process especially devised for campaigning. 
There was no doubt good reason for the commutation of a sentence 
that meant removal from the seat of war and the loss of an able- 
bodied man’s services. It was not inconceivable moreover that the 
ill-disposed, the poltroon of weak moral fibre would be capable of 
committing himself on purpose to escape the vicissitudes and perils 
of his situation in presence of the enemy. But field imprisonment, 
as we may infer from the vague accounts given of it, was little better 
than a farce so far as the culprit was concerned, and a positive 
injustice to his comrades who had done no wrong. The prisoner was 
practically at large, yet he was spared the more irksome obligations 
and duties, such as guards and outposts, which fell with increased 
frequency upon the well-conducted soldier. After a time the alter- 
native has been faced, and military offenders have been transferred 
from South Africa to convict and other prisonsat home. The practice 
is clearly paradoxical, and in many ways to be deprecated. A punish- 
ment inflicted at a great distance must lose much of its effect as a deter- 
rent, and to deter is rather the aim of all authority, military as well as 
civil, than to retaliate, while the actual removal might easily be appre- 
ciated as a boon by men lost to honourable feeling and sick to death 
of soldiering under distasteful conditions. 

We have, in fact, reached a point at which the whole subject must 
be attentively reconsidered and something evolved that will replace 
the admittedly imperfect and illogical processes that obtain. The 
day may yet arise when moral suasion may suffice to keep soldiers 
straight, when the reprobation attending immediate dismissal will 
be the only safeguard required against misconduct. It is too remote, 
however, and, until it dawns, discipline must be backed by the strong 
arm. Praise, the hope of prospective reward, may go far towards 
encouraging men to do well, but, for the present, there must be 
always a leaven of evil in any large body of people gathered to- 
gether as in an army, and this must be kept in check even if it 
cannot be entirely extirpated by the fear of reprisals. Pains and 
penalties must be decreed both as the justifiable retribution for the 
flagrant violation of essential regulations and as a salutary warning 
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to possible offenders. It is with the nature of these punishments, 
their feasibility and their adequacy to deter, that we have now to 
do. They are narrowed down practically to one, imprisonment, the 
universal panacea for crime, and this it is difficult to impose in a 
mobile army. The paraphernalia of bolts and bars and boundary 
walls, cannot be improvised or carried to and fro, while the modi- 
fications of it, and the bastard imitations of it as put in force, cannot 
but be generally inefficacious. 

We have to thank the growth of humane ideas that the old 
practices so bloodthirsty and cruel have, for the most part, dis- 
appeared. The qualifications necessary for these are some indications 
of a revival of the lesser kinds of secondary punishment. We have 
heard of unauthorised methods tried and practised, nevertheless, 
which are rather retrograde in their character. There is, for 
instance, the “ spread-eagle,” by which men are “ picketted out,” 
fastened down to the ground and kept there, with limbs extended 
at full length for hours until the agony becomes excruciating ; the 
“log,” the old custom of attaching a heavy weight to the offender’s 
leg, which becomes his unfailing companion on all occasions, is not 
unknown; nor the use of irons, hand-cuffs before or behind the 
back, shackles, body-belts and leg chains. It has been a frequent 
practice to tie a culprit to the tail of a baggage waggon or gun- 
limber, and so force him to keep pace with comrades on the line of 
march. LExpedients, these, depending one and all upon the infliction 
of physical suffering, clumsy makeshifts at best, adopted for want 
of anything better at hand, and showing a poverty of invention 
inseparable, perhaps, from the situation. In the matter of capital 
punishment—the extreme penalty of the law, that is too say—there 
has been a not unnatural reluctance to have recourse toit. There 
were not wanting officers, however, of high rank and experience in 
South Africa, who would have willingly accepted the imposition of 
the death sentences in aggravated cases of military misconduct and 
strongly urged this view upon the authorities. It was their opinion 
that if this stern and uncompromising measure had been meted out 
in the early days of the campaign to the mutinous soldier 
or negligent sentry, offences would surely have become very rare. 
Cruelty to a few would have been kindness to the many. 
As the experiment was never tried we cannot judge whether or 
not its results would have been salutary. It may, however, 
be pointed out that Draconian laws have never yet succeeded 
in diminishing, still less in stamping out, crime. There were never 
more offences against the civil law than when capital felonies were 
most numerous, and to-day, when murder alone demands the 
requital of a life for a life, minor offences are sufficiently met by 
the lesser punishments. Moreover, when death is too lightly ordered, 
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there always arises an indisposition in courts to convict, and a mis- 
carriage of justice follows. 

Before looking further into the present aspect of the question, 
and the possible changes that may be introduced in the near future, it 
may be well to take a retrospective glance at Military punishments 
and their evolution. In times past the Military code was no less 
stern and uncompromising than the civil. Its action had at least the 
merit of extreme simplicity; it went straight to its work with a 
drastic directness that must have powerfully affected the minds of the 
ill-disposed. There was a finality about it that could not be disputed. 
Sentence of death was readily decreed and as promptly executed. 
Where offences multiplied, and wholesale executions would have 
weakened the army numerically, decimation, the slaughter of every 
tenth man, was the rule, or the troops gambled for their lives by 
casting dice upon a drum-head, or drawing lots under the gallows- 
tree. Lesser penalties, not capital, but physical, and causing pain 
with permanent degradation, were maiming, branding the cheek or 
forehead, boring the tongue or cutting the nose and ears. These last- 
named were retained upon the Military Statute book until the reign 
of Queen Anne. The “strappado” was a devilish device by which 
a delinquent was hoisted on high by a rope fastened to his arms, and 
then dropped down with a sudden jerk that often dislocated his 
shoulders. Hanging by the thumbs, sometimes called “ picketting,” 
was also practised ; while the body was raised to such a height, and 
no more that its whole weight rested on one toe, and that again on a 
sharp-pointed spike. An intolerable burden of many muskets was 
laid upon the bent back for varying terms, according to the enormity 
of the offence. To “ride the wooden horse” was to be mounted on 
a razor-edge, with weights fastened to the extremities. This 
instrument was formed by nailing together a couple of planks at a 
sharp angle and supporting them on a movable stand or platform. 
The culprit was made to “ride” on this with a musket at each foot 
“at the Relief of the Guard,” or “whenever there was a field 
day of the Regiments in Garrison.” Running the gauntlet 
or “gantelope” was as old as the Cromwellian Army, and 
it is thus described in an Army Order about 1649. The 
culprits (who had been guilty of blasphemy as well as deer-steal- 
ing) were to be “stripped naked from the waist upward and a 
lane made by half the Lord General’s regiment of foot and half 
Colonel Pride’s, with every man a cudgel in his hand. They were to 
be run through in this posture so that every soldier might have a stroke 
at their naked backs, breasts or arms, wherever it might alight.” 
The provost-marshal was to provide the rods and have the first 
stroke. The “gauntlet” survived till late in the eighteenth 
century a regiment, one or more, formed six parallel ranks at open 
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order, facing inwards, and the culprit, naked to the waist, was led up 
and down between them, preceded by a sergeant with a reversed 
sharp-pointed halberd held against the offender’s breast so as to fix 
the pace. 

Corporal punishment was the natural product of a period when every 
officer and non-commissioned officer had the power to “strike to the 
ground orkill.’’ Disobedience, gross insubordination might be punished 
summarily ; the sergeant might use his halberd, the officer his baton, 
while a corporal “‘ must only beat with a musket rest.”” At one time it 
was the business of the regimental hangman, and the existence of such 
a functionary shows what ideas prevailed, but it passed in due course 
into the hands of the drummers. By degrees, flogging became the 
sole means of enforcing discipline, and for a couple of centuries the 
“‘ cat’? reigned supreme in the British Army. Its application was 
incessant, often capricious and uncalled-for, at times so brutal and 
inhuman that the victims were utterly broken down by it. The 
military records of those days are full of revolting details; we read 
of men flogged for moving a finger on parade, for a dirty button, for 
a crooked answer, of others brought back to the halberds again and 
again to undergo the uncompleted tale of one, two, even three 
thousand lashes. Generals who earned high honour by their achieve- 
ments were yet ruthless in their maintenance of discipline by this 
savage means; Crauford, of the famous Light Division, halted his 
troops on the retreat to Corunna, and while actually in touch with 
the enemy, to try offenders by drum head court-martial, and to flog 
them then and there. Yet there were those who dared to call the 
code that prescribed such punishments “a well regulated, moderate 
and humane system.” 

Happily, public sentiment grew more and more strongly opposed 
to such barbarous and degrading methods. As far back as 1811 
great indignation had been aroused by the frequency and severity of 
corporal punishment, and a clause was inscribed in the Mutiny Act 
that year giving courts-martial a discretion of substituting imprison- 
ment for the lash if they saw fit. Early as 1824 Mr. Hume moved 
for the abolition of flogging in the Army. A year or two later Sir 
John Hobhouse raised a strong protest against it, aud at last in 
1830, corporal punishment was limited by Act of Parliament to 
graver offences, and the more venial were dealt with by relegation 
to a black hole, or absolutely dark cell, of which one or more were 
constructed in every barrack, or to a common goal. Many years 
were to elapse before complete abolition, and the ‘‘ cat” still survives 
to this day in military prisons, where it may be ordered under certain 
safeguards for mutiny or incitement to mutiny, or gross personal 
violence to an officer or servant of the prison. The campaign against 
flogging was, nevertheless, continuously waged, although in a 
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debate in the House of Commons in 1834, when the subject was 
revived, some significant figures were adduced to show that, 
limitations notwithstanding, this punishment was still frequent. It 
was, however, steadily decreasing, and the figures for the four years 
immediately preceding showed 665, 646, 485, and 370 cases of 
infliction. It was at this time that Sir Charles Grey in a speech 
remarked that a medical officer attended at a flogging “not to 
assuage pain or relieve suffering, but to find the extreme limit of 
human endurance.” 

The movement towards abolition was now advanced by a con- 
sistent attempt to substitute another penalty-—that of imprisonment. 
The use of the common gaol for the coercion of recalcitrant soldiers 
had been permissive for many years, but objections had very properly 
been raised to mixing the members of an honourable profession, to 
which they were to return, with the criminal classes in durance vile. 
In 1845, special military prisons were instituted for offenders against 
the military code, and a course of treatment devised by a committee 
of military officers, in 1842, was put in force. This was a time 
when there was much talk of prison reform, and the new principle of 
separate or cellular confinement had been accepted, and was given 
effect in the recently constructed “ Model” prison, of Pentonville. 
Soldiers were not subjected to this solitary confinement, but passed 
their sentences in association by night and day. Punishment, the 
main idea, was inflicted by loss of liberty, a harsh, unsparing 
discipline, strictly limited and unattractive diet, with daily labour of 
an irksome and unintelligent kind. The brutal, heart-breaking, often 
physically injurious exercise known as shot drill was general ; the lift- 
ing, carrying a certain distance, piling or putting down a heavy round 
shot was the universal rule, varied by the monotonous operations of 
picking oakum and breaking stones. It will be readily perceived 
that such a system produced deterioration ; the individual who went 
through it inevitably lost weight and health and military efficiency. 
Too often it became necessary to pass the discharged military 
prisoner straight into hospital to recover strength, and then to drill 
and instruct him afresh. It cost a good deal to punish military 
crime. The latest method was but a small gain upon the old; injury, 
both moral and physical, was as certain and little less damaging 
than under the régime of the lash. 

Corporal punishment, it will be understood, did not now entirely 
disappear, It was still reserved for employment in the worst cases, 
and as the only feasible penalty in the field. There are those, albeit 
with bated breath, who would advocate its re-introduction under 
active service conditions, such as have been mentioned already, 
but it would not, of course, be tolerated by public opinion. Flogging 
gradually died out, and yet the conduct of the army did not 
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improve. It was felt about 1868, that the existing methods were 
unsatisfactory. Serious offences, to judge by the numbers arraigned 
before courts-martial and sentenced to imprisonment, were on the 
increase. Thus, in that year the total of such sentences was 12,492, 
in an army of 84,979 men, showing a percentage of 14:7 as against 
5°5 in 1898, the last normal year before the war. Inquiry was 
instituted, therefore, and the Royal Commission on Courts-Martial, 
in 1869, was of opinion that the penalty of imprisonment had not 
been inflicted with sufficiently deterrent effect. It was decreed, there- 
fore, in 1872 that the discipline of the military prisons should be more 
closely associated to that of the civil, and that the last prison Act 
(1865) should be exactly followed. Strict cellular separation 
became the rule, the dietaries were much the same, the labour and the 
discipline. The good effect was shown immediately by a noticeable fall 
in the percentage, which dropped, in 1869, to 10-3, and next year to 
8-1. It should be stated, however, that this no doubt followed 
partly from orders issued, limiting the recourse to courts-martial, 
and even with this reduction the number of cases again rose, so 
that, in 1878, the percentage was 10-9, and next year 11-3. 

For more than a quarter of a century the treatment of military 
offences was approximated to, if not made exactly identical with, that 
of civil crime. The soldier was held as an ordinary prisoner; there 
has been the old disregard—if anything intensified and developed— 
for the maintenance of physical fitness, the absence of all military 
exercises, the same round of uninteresting labour, the same humilia- 
ting and degrading prison garb, the same scant diet ; one beneficial 
reform was, however, introduced—that of keeping the military prison 
exclusively for the soldier sentenced; all men to be discharged 
ignominiously were relegated to the civil gaols. But by the Army 
Act of 1889 a step in the opposite direction was made, due partly to 
short accommodation, partly to ill-judged economy, and powers were 
taken to commit soldiers still serving to these same civil prisons, 
following the old indefensible custom of classifying and associating 
them with the worst criminal offenders. This practice, unhappily, still 
obtains. The exigencies of space caused by the increased demands 
made by our larger numbers of embodied men has within the last 
year necessitated the direct committal to civil gaols of some 20,000 
enlisted soldiers, who will in due course return to the colours to com- 
plete their engagements. An average number of 700 or 800 men 
are thus undergoing hard labour sentences under criminal conditions 
for purely military offences. 

It is greatly to the credit of those charged with the superior control 
of military prisons that since 1898 very different measure has been 
meted out to the soldier inmate of a purely military prison. The 
first consideration is to preserve his military character. He wears his 
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own uniform, and not the distinctive prison dress; he takes with him 
various articles of equipment—other than side-arms, rifle, or 
entrenching tools—a very large portion of his time is occupied in 
drills and gymnastic exercises tending to muscular development, 
while constant parades encourage him to feel a pride in his personal 
appearance. All the old demoralising occupations have disappeared 
—the crank that ground air, the shot drill with its hateful iteration 
of useless effort have disappeared and have been replaced by indus- 
trial employments, such as bed-making, mail-bag making, and various 
handicrafts. Under such conditions there is no impairment of 
efficiency, all the influences are for good; those subjected to them 
improve physically and mentally. It is claimed, and with reason, 
that the soldier who has been consigned for his sins to a military 
prison, issues from it chastened, but destined to be a better man all 
round. 

The reports upon this latest type by custodians and superiors are 
eminently satisfactory. One prison medical officer draws a forcible 
contrast between the old and new. ‘Formerly the prisoners 
were pale and anemic, with haggard, drawn countenances, and 
depressed look. Now, thanks to the drill and other occupations 
performed in the open air, these have disappeared, replaced by a 
proper military spirit..... All are fit to pass into the fighting 
line.” A governor says “ the present system has an upward tendency 
to improve the physique of the prisoners as soldiers. On the whole 
the morale of the prison has been raised, and instead of slinking, 
depressed inmates, with no self respect, we have smart, active men who 
respect the uniform they wear. The general tone has been raised ; 
in fact the men now understand they are soldiers—not criminals. 
The change for the better in the appearance, in the bearing, and in 
the conduct of a military offender in a military prison is very 
marked,” says the Inspector-General, Colonel Garsia, C.B., in his 
last public report. It is plain we have gained the great end, or nearly 
approached it, of all prison treatment, the amelioration of the subject 
by processes that are at once severe and humane, and at the same 
time deterrent to possible offenders. 

Prison systems, if we are to believe recorded experience, cannot be 
depended upon in their action as affecting crime—the best will not 
certainly diminish it, while the worst will not necessarily stimulate and 
increase it. In any case that now in force, as just detailed, has not 
been long enough in operation to warrant any definite deductions. 
Yet it would not be difficult to show a progressive improvement in 
orderliness and good behaviour. The virtues of sobriety, steadiness, 
obedience, are more and more largely exhibited in the army year after 
year, and convincing statistics may be quoted in proof thereof. Since 
i881 there has been a continuous diminution in the numbers sentenced 
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for misconduct, both for offences so serious as to come under the 
cognizance of courts-martial, and the lesser punished by command- 
ing officer’s award. Looking down these figures we find that where, 
in 1881, the percentage of courts-martial sentences was 10-5, it fell 
the following year to 10-2, then to 9:2, and so downward steadily 
till, in 1897 and 1898 it was no more than 5:3, with a slight upward 
movement afterwards. In the matter of minor punishments there 
was more fluctuation. The percentage in 1881 was 144-9, and in 
1884 and 1885 it had risen to 173-1 and 175; but after these years 
the figures dropped rapidly, and in 1896 it was no more than 1007 ; 
but it again rose slightly, and in 1900 showed at 118-7. The 
advance in the most recent years is, no doubt, explained by the more 
mixed and undisciplined forces serving during the progress of the war. 

It must not be overlooked that while much military misconduct 
cannot fairly be counted crime, there is much crime so-called 
in the army which is not military. In the year 1900 there 
appear to have been 11,808 persons committed to military 
prisons at home and abroad. Very nearly half of this total 
number, or 5,227 in all, had been guilty of offences held 
to be such by the civil law. Thus “ disgraceful conduct” is the 
soldier’s designation for thefts and frauds, and the whole range of 
wrong-doing, included in breaches of the obligation to serve. De- 
sertion, absence without leave, offences in relation to enlistment and 
fraudulent re-enlistment, rob the army annually of some 5,000 men, 
a more or less permanent contingent of worthless persons predeter- 
mined to rob the State by false pretences and other fraudulent 
acts. These men come and go continually, shameless and for the 
most part unrecognisable. Many of them have served previously, 
have enlisted, perhaps, several times, have deserted or have been 
discharged as incorrigible characters, who disgrace the King’s uni- 
form. But all the old safeguards against their re-enlistment have 
now been removed. Tenderness carried a little too far has led to 
the abolition of marking with “D” or “B.C.” “deserter” or “ bad 
character’’; the recruiter can only trust to his memory or acumen 
to detect the condemned candidate who presents himself a second 
time, and although enquiries are made occasionally into antecedents, 
the answers are seldom sufficiently explicit to insure rejection. It is 
to be feared that a considerable number of recruits already belong 
to the great army of crime before they join the King’s; that they 
very speedily relapse is to be seen in the numerous discharges with 
ignominy recorded in the returns. These amount annually to close 
upon a couple of thousand, and it is a fair inference that many of the 
subjects so treated were too readily, too lightly, accepted on enlist- 
ment. We have heard before now of pressure put upon recruiting 
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officers to swell the returns, and doubtful material sometimes passes 
muster, as the later history of so many sufficiently proves. 

It has been constantly suggested to the military authorities that 
by adopting some of the methods of identification now generally 
accepted in other walks of life, the re-enlistment of the undesirable 
might be rendered impossible. Bertillonage, as it is called, has not 
found favour, on the plausible ground that it is not expedient to 
apply a process used for criminals to the members of an honourable 
profession. The same argument, of course, affects the system of 
‘finger prints,” which is now supposed to be more effective than 
measurements, but in both cases the sentiment is surely far-fetched, 
and the end in view more than justifies the means. There are at 
least no administrative difficulties in the way. If every recruit were 
subjected to the last-named process, which can be easily and quickly 
performed, and the result were forwarded to a central bureau where 
the whole of the “finger prints” were stored and classified, an 
answer would be forthcoming within twenty-four hours, showing 
conclusively whether the individual was or was not known and 
recorded. In a couple of years a sufficient mass of details would be 
accumulated to serve to check fraudulent enlistment, which would 
soon become altogether impossible. One fruitful source of military 
crime would disappear. For the rest we must be content with 
existing methods until better can be devised. The adoption of 
“discipline corps ” of regiments under a harsher code condemned to 
serve in unpopular, even unwholesome stations, has been suggested, 
but the system is open to grave objections, as seen abroad. The 
concentration of the ill-conducted is hardly a wise course ; distance 
makes supervision difficult, and many ugly stories are told of 
cruelties practised upon the recalcitrant and presumably incorrigible. 
Our wisest method will be to work from the other end, to strive at the 
improvement of the material, and, so far as is possible, avoid the 
necessity for coercion. 

ArTHurR GRIFFITHS. 
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Tue third year of the war has opened gloomily for the Government. 
Signs of public discontent were not wanting months ago, but during 
the last few weeks they have assumed a more definite form and a 
more distinct articulation. I am afraid it is not too much to 
say that a considerable number of those who recorded their confidence 
in Ministers at the General Election are now seriously exercised in 
their minds as to the wisdom of their action on that occasion. The 
Independent Politician in the réle of mutineer is always a bad sign. 
When he calls his gods to witness that the public weal requires him to 
turn and rend his friends it is possible that there has been blundering 
somewhere, but it is almost certain that the receptivity of the public 
mind for his criticisms has been weighed and found adequate. This 
seems to be the case at the present moment. I am not sure that the 
criticisms of the Independent Politician represent the fixed convictions 
of the Man in the Street, but their spirit is distinctly his. He has not 
altered his opinion of the inevitability of the war or of the settlement 
to which it is to lead, but he is worried, perplexed, disappointed, and 
he is beginning to suspect that the depositaries of his mandate in 
Downing Street are not altogether innocent of responsibility for his 
cares. A sententious friend of mine diagnosed the situation with a 
good deal of discernment the other day when I asked him what he 
thought of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s complaint of the ‘ equinoctial 
gales of criticism” to which the Government have been subjected. 
“ Those who sow the gentle zephyrs of false hopes,” he murmured, 
‘must expect to reap the equinoctial gales of criticism.” 

There can be little doubt that this is at the bottom of the public 
malaise, Consider for a moment the evolution of the état aesprit 
of the Government in regard to the war—an evolution which has 
been performed in the full light of day, and on which the public have 
consequently based all their calculations. In the first place the war 
was to have been a comparatively “little war.’ There is a certain 
ambassador in London who, in moments of expansiveness, shows his 
friends an entry in his diary which relates how Mr. Chamberlain 
assured him that the march to Pretoria would be a matter of 25,000 
men. Of course this definite assurance was never imparted to the 
public, but a sufficient inkling of the Government’s views was afforded 
by their military and financial preparations. This, however, passed. 
The miscalculations of ministers were eclipsed by the demonstrated 
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turpitude of the Boers, and it was felt, not unreasonably, that the 
revelation of the military danger in South Africa was not too dearly 
purchased by disasters which were by no means irretrievable. The 
miscalculation was none the less there, and, though lost sight of for 
the moment, could not be wholly forgotten. Then came the announce- 
ment that the war was “ practically over.” That was thirteen months 
ago, and during the whole of that time the area of operations has 
widened instead of being narrowed, the forces employed have tended 
to increase, and the cost in human life and treasure has been as high 
as at any time during Lord Roberts’s march to Pretoria. Finally, 
when, in their perplexity, the public have turned to the Govern- 
ment for a fresh consolation, they have discovered that the wells of 
ministerial prophecy have dried up. “It will all come right in the 
end,” said the Commander-in-Chief in effect the other day, “‘ but you 
must have patience.” ' And to this the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
added, two days later, an airy and complacent ditto.? Surely, under 
these circumstances, one can understand that there should be grum- 
bling and irritation, and that the rough inductions of public senti- 
ment should point to an hypothesis that the errors of the Government 
stand in some causal relation to the undue prolongation of the war. 

For my part, [ am convinced that if their errors have not counted 
for much in the prolongation of the war—and on that point I shall 
have something to say presently—they have at any rate been culpably 
absurd. The whole diplomacy of the war, for example, has been a 
perfect comedy of blunders and cross purposes, of cajolery and bluff, 
which point irresistibly to muddle and illusion in high places. How 
far the military authorities must share the blame with the Govern- 
ment in this respect is difficult to say, but it is sufficiently grave to 
know that there is this element of incompetency at the source of the 
activities of both. 

Let us take their treatment of the question of belligerency. There 
are no doubt differences of opinion among lawyers as to the exact 
nature and scope of belligerent rights, but the main lines are fairly 
clear, and moreover when a country goes to war it may be assumed 
that it has made up its mind on all disputed points. One of the 
points in controversy is whether a protected state or a state subject 
to a suzerainty has a right to be considered a belligerent. With the 
arguments on both sides I need not concern myself ;* all that is 
important for me to point out here is that in the case of the Transvaal 
the British Government decided in the affirmative. They took this 
course because it suited their interests. At first they hesitated 


(1) Times, Oct. 9, 1901. (2) Ibid., Oct. 11, 1901. 
(3) See Hall, International Law, pp. 31-35, and Revue Generale de Droit International 
Public, tome vii., p. 279. 
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because they thought that theirclaim to suzerainty might be jeopardised, 
though on this point there are even pro-Boer lawyers who do not 
share their fears;* but when it was found that the undeniable belli- 
gerency of the Orange Free State was likely to lead to complications 
and that the failure to grant belligerent rights to the Transvaal 
enabled the enemy to import munitions of war by way of Lourenco 
Marquez, they hesitated no longer, and by the end of November, 
1899, they formally notified to the Powers that the war was inter- 
national. Now the effect of this notification is clear. When once 
belligerent rights are accorded they are irrevocable so long as the 
circumstances exist under which they were granted.” By this reser- 
vation no mere diminution in the resisting capacity of the grantee is 
meant, but the existence of a state of war unterminated by a treaty 
of peace or by effectual conquest. 

For a time all went well. When Lord Roberts invaded the 
Orange Free State in October, 1900, he issued a proclamation in 
which the belligerent rights of the burghers were completely 
recognised.’ On March 15, however, he published at Bloemfontein 
another proclamation in which appeared a sentence which clearly 
showed that his attitude towards the inhabitants had changed. In 
this proclamation the burghers, with certain exceptions, were called 
upon “ to lay down their arms at once and to bind themselves by an 
oath to abstain from further participation in the war” under pain of 
having their property confiscated.‘ What had happened to justify 
this threat? So far as can be seen the only explanation is that four 
days before, the Presidents of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
had sued for peace on condition that their status as “ sovereign 
independent states”’ should be recognised, and that they had been 
informed in reply that Great Britain had resolved not to assent to the 
independence of the Republics in any shape.° But if this was an 
explanation it was no justification. ‘The Orange Free State had not 
yet been annexed in form or conquered in fact, and by the rules of 
war laid down as recently as the previous July by the Hague 
Conference, no oaths could be exacted by force from the people of an 
occupied country and no private property could be confiscated.® 
Under any circumstances this was a premature attempt to treat the 
Free Staters as rebels and consequently a ridiculous blunder. 

Nothing more was heard of it, probably because its illegality was 
soon discovered. On March 24, however, the annexation of the 
Orange Free State was formally proclaimed,’ and at once the anti- 

(1) Revue Generale, &c., tome vii., pp. 659-660. 

(2) Hall: Zut. Law, pp. 37-38. 

(3) Parl. Paper, Cd. 426, p. 2. (4) Ibid., p. 3. (5) Cd. 35, p. 3. 

. (6) Articles xlv., xlvi., Procés Verbaux (La Haye, 1899), part i., pp. 247-248. 
(7) Parl. Paper, Cd. 426, p. 6. 
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belligerents seem to have recognised another opportunity for their 
mistaken zeal. Although the military situation had in no way 
changed, this paper annexation was quickly followed by a compre- 
hensive proclamation in which fourteen days’ notice was given to the 
burghers to lay down their arms under pain of being treated as 
rebels... A more amazing defiance of the principles of military law, 
especially as interpreted in England, it is difficult to conceive. 
Paper occupations—and annexation, it must be remembered, is only 
permanent occupation—have always been the bugbear of British 
statesmen who have had to deal with the rules of war. At the 
Brussels Conference of 1874, and at the Hague Conference of 1899, 
the British delegate, as the champion of the minor states, refused to 
assent to any form of legalising non-effective occupations on the 
ground that they were calculated “‘ to paralyse the patriotic resistance 
of an invaded people.’* But it is not only as a matter of policy, 
loosely expounded in despatches, that this doctrine has been established. 
In the Manual of Military Law, issued by the War Office, and sup- 
posed to be in the hands of all British officers, it is clearly defined 
as an instruction in war. There it is stated that occupation can only 
-xist where the country “is wholly abandoned by the forces of the 
enemy ”’; that it must be “ real, not nominal,” and furthermore that 
“‘the true test of military occupation is exclusive possession.”® The 
situation in the Orange Colony in no way conformed to these con- 
ditions. Bloemfontein and some of the western districts were occu- 
pied, and the railway running southward was in the possession of the 
sritish, but otherwise there was no “ exclusive possession” of the 
country. Under these circumstances the proclamation was clearly 
illegal. Indeed, so obvious was this that on September Ist it was 
withdrawn. 

The form of withdrawal was characteristic of the wrong-headed- 
ness of the persons—it is not clear whether they were political or 
military—who had charge of this branch of Lord Roberts’s opera- 
tions. Another proclamation was issued.* It affected to be an ex- 
planation of the previous proclamation, but as a matter of fact it 
repeated none of its provisions. Instead of all burghers in arms 
being declared to be rebels and threatened with pains and penalties, 
two categories were created. The first consisted of burghers who 
had been in the field “ prior to the annexation, and who have con- 
tinuously since then been in arms against Her Majesty.” These were 
graciously allowed not to be British subjects, and they were somewhat 
superfluously informed that they would “ be regarded as prisoners of 


(1) Parl. Paper, Cd. 426, p. 8. 
(2) State Papers, vol. lxvi., p. 451; Procés Verbaux (La Haye, 1899), part iii., pp. 
150-159. (8) Ed. 1899, p 296. (4) Parl. Paper, Cd. 426, p. 106. 
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war,” although the formality of capturing them was not mentioned. 
Then there were burghers who did not satisfy this condition. These 
were informed that they were British subjects, but the inference that 
if they were found in arms they would be regarded as rebels and 
punished accordingly, was not specifically insisted upon. This pro- 
clamation was only a further illustration of the extraordinary sans 
géne of its authors. It was just as illegal to make belligerent and 
non-belligerent categories of burghers as to denounce all the burghers 
as rebels. Indeed it was precisely this sort of proposal that Great 
Britain opposed tooth and nail at the Brussels Conference in 1874, 
when it was proposed to penalise “a population of a de facto occu- 
pied district [which] should rise against the established authority of 
the invader.” * ‘Needless to say this childish proclamation also remained 
so much waste paper. 

Meanwhile, the Transvaal had been annexed. Here the blunders 
which had marked the Orange Colony proclamations were not 
repeated, but what is very curious is that this legal course was 
pursued not after the errors in the Southern Colony had been cor- 
rected, but while they were still in active operation. Thus, on 
August 14th, a fortnight before the annexation, a proclamation 
was published recognising the nation in arms.” All burghers 
were informed that they were liable to be treated as prisoners 
of war. Under similar circumstances in the Orange Colony threats 
of confiscation of property and attempts to coerce the burghers 
into taking the oath of neutrality had been promulgated. Even 
at the moment that this proclamation was issued part of the 
inhabitants of the Orange Colony were held to be rebels. Nor 
were the Orange precedents followed after annexation. By a 
proclamation dated September 22nd, three weeks after the annex- 
ation, all captured burghers were guaranteed the treatment of pri- 
sioners of war, and nothing was said about any of them being 
rebels.* They were not even divided into categories, although in 
the Orange Colony this classification was still ostensibly in force. 
Thus it will be seen that even an elementary consistency was beyond 
the reach of these extraordinary proclamation-draughtsmen. 

So far, the proclamations had been a tissue of not over interesting 
technical blunders. The true note of comic opera was struck when 
Lord Roberts began to feel himself at home in Pretoria, and the 
idea dawned upon somebody that it was about time the war was ended. 
Whether the approach of the General Election had anything to do 
with it can only be conjectured. The Boers, however, made no sign 
of submission and accordingly it was felt that some steps should be 


(1) State Papers, vol. lxvi., p. 448. 
(2) Parl. Paper, Cd. 426, p. 14. (3) Ibid., p. 18. 
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taken to bring them to a sense of the peril of their situation. 
Obviously the language of menace was most suitable to such an 
occasion, and in this tone a correspondence with General Botha was 
opened. He was informed that outside his immediate command the 
Boers were roving about in “irregular and irresponsible” guerilla bands, 
and that they devoted themselves chiefly to wanton attacks on the British 
lines of communication. In order to deal with this situation orders had 
been issued to burn the farm nearest the scene of any such outrage and 
to clear all farms within a radius of ten miles of their stock and 
supplies." This announcement produced no effect. Botha showed pretty 
conclusively in his reply that whether the irregular bands were guerillas 
or not, they satisfied the requirements of the rules of war as laid down 
at the Brussels and Hague Conferences.” In a further letter in the 
same strain, Lord Roberts displayed a curious ignorance of these rules, 
for, as proof of the irregular nature of the Boer bands, he argued that 
Botha himself exercised no control over them. He apparently forgot 
that at both the Brussels and Hague Conferences this condition of 
belligerency was rejected, and it was held to be sufficient if each band 
was commanded by a responsible leader without being subject to 
orders from headquarters.’ A week later Lord Roberts repeated his 
threats in a proclamation issued on the occasion of Mr. Kruger’s 
flight,* but again they had no effect. Their futility was no doubt 
in some measure due to the fact that similar threats made earlier in 
the war by formal proclamations had actually been revoked, and 
that consequently they had ceased to have any terrors for the Boers. ° 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to finish the war in some way or 
other, and as Lord Roberts had convinced himself that Botha’s army 
was the only regular Boer force in the field, it followed that by routing 
him the end in view would be triumphantly attained. On the 24th 
September, Botha’s army was dispersed and Komati Poort occupied. 
Lord Roberts thereupon reported to the Secretary of State for 
War that “the organised resistance of the two Republics may besaid 
to have ceased.’® It is a singular coincidence that on the 25th of 
September the writs were issued for the General Election, and the 
constituencies were at once stormed by the Ministerialists to the 
battle cry, “The War is practically over.” 

To do Lord Roberts justice there was nothing in his despatch to 
justify this sweeping assertion, even if its tenour reached the 

(1) Cd. 582, p. 11. 

(2) Ibid., p. 12. State Papers, vol. Ixv., pp. 1076-1080. 

(3) State Papers, vol. lxv., pp. 1076, 1079; Procés Verbaux (La Haye, 1899), part i., 
12. 
) Cd. 426, p. 17. 
C 


5) Compare Cd. 426, p. 10, with Jdid., p. 23. and Jvid., p. 11, with Ibid, p. 12. 
6) London Gazette, Feb. 8, 1901, p. 872. 
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Government in time to inspire their election addresses. Lord Roberts 
did not disguise from himself that “there still remained much for 
the army in South Africa to do before the country could be said to 
be completely conquered ”’ though it cannot be claimed for him that 
he foresaw the proportions that the guerilla war was destined to 
assume. The mischief was, however, done; and the Government had 
to get out of it as best they could. For nine weeks they scanned the 
horizon with anxious eyes, and then as it dawned upon them that the 
war was not over and that it might even become more formidable 
before the new Parliament assembled, they resolved to try yet 
another Proclamation. It was true that the instrument was 
somewhat discredited but so far its tunes had been all in one key. 
Threats had proved unavailing; how would persuasion do? The 
new idea was conveyed to Lord Milner on December 7th. It was 
proposed to assure the Boers that they would be treated “ fairly and 
generously,” and to persuade them “that their material interests are 
bound up with the restoration of tranquility.” Terms to leaders were 
also suggested. So enamoured was Mr. Chamberlain of this idea 
that before he received any reply from South Africa he announced 
his intentions in a speech to the House of Commons full of conciliatory 
overtures to the Boers. The following morning Lord Milner’s answer 
arrived. It was disappointing, almost mortifying. The proclama- 
tion, said the High Commissioner, would be “a mistake” ; indeed, 
the telegraphic summaries of the Colonial Secretary’s speech received 
in South Africa had already caused considerable mischief inasmuch 
as the Boer newspapers had seized upon it as a sign of Ministerial 
wavering and public reaction.» Mr. Chamberlain was not daunted. 
If the Boers could not be conciliated might not something be done to 
show that it was not the fault of the Government that the war was 
not yet over? So he telegraphed back :— 


‘*T attach great importance to general proclamation of intentions . . . I 
wish to press on you desirability of making it clear, not only to Boers, but also to 
people of this country, who are making such great sacrifices, that we on our part 
have done all that is possible to stop the war, consistent with interests of loyalists 
in South Africa, and absolute necessity of avoiding charge of weakness, and that 
it is refusal of Boer leaders to accept generous terms offered to them which 
forces continuation upon us.’’ 4 


The reply was dramatic :— 


“16th December. Most urgent. This morning a force of men, estimated at 
700, crossed the river between Aliwal North and Bethulie. Unless they can be 


(1) The despatch was dated November 15, and was not received until January 3. I 
have not been able to find an earlier telegraphic summary, but of course there must have 
been one. 

(2) Cd. 547, pp. 10-11. (3) Idid., pp. 11-12. (4) Ibid., p. 12. 
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pursued and captured, of which I do not feel confident, they will find hundreds 
of miles full of food and horses, and inhabited by people in sympathy with them. 
Situation is, therefore, a grave one once more. 


It was the second Boer invasion—the best proof if any were needed 
that the Government’s election addresses were illusory, and that 
the war was neither practically nor even theoretically at an end. 

Of the subsequent attempts of Mr. Chamberlain to get this vindi- 
cating proclamation published it would be wearisome to speak.’ 
Lord Kitchener seems to have seen pretty clearly that the Govern- 
ment at home not only misunderstood the whole situation but that 
they had totally failed to grasp the real nature of the war. They 
were possessed of the idea in a more or less tacit form that a people 
who prized their independence and who had no complex social organi- 
sation could be conquered in the same way that a highly civilised 
State could be brought to bargain for peace. This fallacy clearly 
underlay their delusion that with the occupation of the chief towns 
and the possession of the railways and the dispersal of the organised 
forces of the Republics, the war was virtually at anend. I think if 
we read the despatches carefully we must see that it was chiefly to 
disabuse the Government of this idea and to bring home to them the 
realities of the situation that Lord Kitchener, instead of issuing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proclamation, invited Mrs. Botha to persuade her 
husband to discuss terms with him. He was of opinion certainly, up 
to within afew days of Mrs. Botha’s mission, that all overtures to the 
Boers would be useless, and at the same time he was being worried 
out of his life by the Colonial Office to issue another persuasive procla- 
mation. The result of the Middelburg Conference, which completely 
justified his view, was that for six months he was left in peace by 
Downing Street, and was not further distracted by the proclamation 
comedy. 

It was, however, not yet over. Sometime in the middle of last 
July the Government came to the conclusion that the time for 
ringing up the curtain again had arrived. I imagine that if any- 
body who had followed closely the previous proclamatory fiascos had 
been invited to guess the tenour of the new document he would have 
declared that for his life he could form no idea of it. Every form of legal 
threat had been tried and had failed, and almost every illegal threat 
within the limits of civilised warfare had been blurted out and 
ignominiously revoked. What was left for the Government to do? 
They seem to have recognised their difficulties, but all the same they 
could not escape the proclamation obsession. The last failure had 
been in the chapter of cajoleries. Why not hark back to threats ? 
But then, again, how could threats be so framed as to strike terror 


(1) Cd, 547, pp. 26, 28, 35, 36. 
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into the Boer heart and yet observe those principles of belligerency 
which a hard experience had now made pretty clear to the Ministerial 
minds. That was the problem. The way in which it was solved was this. 
On the grounds that the great majority of the inhabitants were anxious 
to live in peace, and that the guerilla warfare was not only irregular 
but aimless, it proposed to banish “those persons who, being in a 
position of authority, are responsible for the continuance of the 
present state of lawlessness,’ and to charge the estates of the rank 
und file with the cost of the Refugee camps, unless they all sur- 
rendered before the 15th September.’ This it was artlessly imagined 
in no way violated any belligerent principle, because, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain afterwards explained, it was quite competent for a State to 
banish any undesirables within its frontiers, and it was not proposed 
to banish them until pacification had given the colony full authority, 
while, with regard to the rank and file, it was only fair that they 
should pay for the keep of their families.” 

It is difficult to write patiently of this performance. Absurdity is 
writ large on every line of the proclamation. Either the Boers 
were belligerents or they were not. If they were, they could not be 
punished for keeping the field; if they were not, the punishment 
proposed was so much less than they deserved that to threaten it could 
have no intimidating effect. But the fact that they were belligerents 
was proved by the very words of the proclamation itself. One of the 
chief signs of military organisation according to the Brussels and 
Hague definitions is the existence of “ persons of authority ” respon- 
sible for their subordinates. Yet in the same breath that the 
proclamation denied that the commandoes had any military organisa- 
tion, it proposed to punish this irregularity by banishing “ leaders of 
armed bands’’ and “ persons of authority responsible for the continu- 
ance of the present state of lawlessness.’”” None of the other three 
signs of belligerency was mentioned as wanting. Then can anything 
be more specious than the Colonial Secretary’s plea that the banish- 
ment of irreconcilable leaders when peace should be restored would not 
be an infringement of the belligerent rights of the Boers? What would 
they be banished for? For refusing to accept the new régime after they 
had been beaten in the field? Bynomeans. They would be punished 
because they had exercised their undoubted right of fighting to their 
last cartridge. This surely is treatment irreconcilable with belligerent 
rights. Moreover, that this is what they will be punished for is proved 
by the fact that sentences have already been pronounced upon some 
of them. As for the penalty imposed on the rank and file, it is 
preposterous to contend that it is not a thinly veiled confiscation of 
private property in direct contravention of the recognised rules of war. 


(1) Cd. 732, p. 6. (2) Hansard, vol. xcix., p. 996. 
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It is not surprising to find that this culminating absurdity in the 
proclamation carnival bears no trace of Lord Kitchener’s approval,’ 
and that so far as its proposed victims were concerned it only excited 
derision. 

There is one practical question that arises out of this very brief 
glance at the efforts of the Government to prove that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. Has it in any way tended to prolong 
the war? I am inclined to think that it cannot have been without 
some effect in this direction. All this anxiety to bring hostilities 
to a speedy end, all this vacillation, all these evidences of wrung 
withers, all these alternations of menace and coaxing must have 
proved the reverse of impressive to a hard and practical people 
like the Boers. That the last proclamation has made for a pro- 
longation of hostilities there can be no question. The very origin 
assigned to it in the Parliamentary Paper” is calculated to encourage 
the Boers. We know what an inspiration Mr. Steyn found in a 
weary sentence cut from a stale Durban newspaper. What must be 
his feelings when he learns on the authority of the Natal Government 
that the “ protracted continuance of hostilities vitally affects [the | 
interests of Natal.” Then again, if the leaders cannot any longer 
expect honourable terms by surrender, and if the burghers are to 
become dyzwoners in the new colonies, they are surely not likely to be 
affected by any further demonstrations of the hopelessness of their 
struggle. Indeed had the Government wished to transform the com- 
mandoes into veritable banditti, they could not have adopted a surer 
method than the issue of this proclamation. Mr. Chamberlain 
thought that any way South Africa would be the gainer by it. 
Had it succeeded, he said, there would have been peace; ita failure 
will only guarantee the country from an irreconcilable element,’ 
which would have kept it in a perpetual ferment. Well, he has yet 
to catch his irreconcilable element, and meanwhile the ferment it 
is causing might with enormous advantage have been exchanged 
for a whole generation of civilian agitation or hole and corner 
conspiracy. 

I am anxious that it shall not be gathered from the foregoing 
criticisms that I have in any way modified those views of the war 
which I have been permitted to expound so often in these pages. 
If I share something of the growing discontent of the public, it is not 
because I doubt for a moment the justice of our cause or the necessity 
of the solution indicated in Lord Salisbury’s reply to the peace 
overtures of Messrs. Kruger and Steyn after the battle of Paardeberg, 
but because I fear that our difficulties have been complicated by a 


(1) It is noteworthy that when discussing terms of peace with Lord Milner last 
January, Lord Kitchener expressly excluded all punishment of leaders who had observed 
the rules of war, and all confiscation of property. Cd. 547, p. 28. 

(2) Cd. 732, p. 3. (3) Hansard, vel. xeix, p. 1002. 
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great deal of muddling and injudicious meddling on the part of the 
Government, and, above all, by their failure to grasp the fact that 
the war isa war of conquest, and consequently that it is not to be 
fought by proclamations, and very unlikely to be ended by negotiation. 
I don’t say that the generals are not to be interfered with, for I 
imagine, if the truth were known, their part in the composition of 
these foolish proclamations has not been a small one ; but to encourage 
them in this sort of work has been a serious mistake. The war 
has to be fought to a finish with an unflinching application of 
all the harsh methods of the soldier, but, at the same time, with 
an honourable observance of the laws of war, not as they are 
interpreted in Germany or Russia, but in the generous and equitable 
spirit which has always characterised our construction of them in 
the interests of unjustly oppressed peoples. The fact that the 
political independence of the Republics has proved incompatible with 
the tranquility of South Africa and the security of the British 
Empire, does not and cannot disqualify the Boers from the rights of 
combatants. If we have to conquer them we must do it fairly, for 
we cannot be judge and litigant at the same time. I am certain that 
the proclamation issued by Lord Roberts after the annexation of the 
Free State and its virtual repetition by Mr. Chamberlain last August 
have affixed a stigma to the war and to our national traditions of 
which we shall one day be heartily ashamed. 
DiPLomartici s. 
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FROM AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ESCRITOIRE. 


THE CULT OF THE NEEDLE. 
Extracts from the Letters of Penelope to Letitia, 
No. 1. 
August, 1761. 
Has any news reached town, beloved Letitia, of Mrs. Frankland’s new 
Society for the Encouragement of Industry ? Here we are all much diverted 
by gossip concerning it. It has indeed had a most happy influence on the 
Lady Companions, and all the mothers in the neighbourhood are anxious to 
have their daughters admitted into the Most Noble Order of the Needle. 
Would that my Betty were old enough to be installed! There be some 
that declare that Mrs. Frankland spoyls her children by disguising in a 
measure the real object of the society but in truth she has a most ingenious 
mind and knows that the young may often be lead where they cannot be 
driven. Ifwe may believe Mr. David Hartley, from the meer association of 
ideas they will soon come to love their needle for the needle’s sake. The 
Most Noble Order of the Needle is devised on the model of some masque and 
Mrs. Frankland has made free use of the rumours that reach us from 
London concerning the forms and customs of the coming Coronation. 
Nevertheless there is I hear, quite a list of rules enacting that the members 
are never to be idle, out of humour or quarrelsome, which the young ladies 
find much easier to obey since they are enrolled in a formidable code than 
when they were meerly charged with domestic authority. Also there are 
quaynt and fanciful badges to be worn by the members and by the Grand 
Mistress, who is none other than Mrs. Frankland herself, while a most 
terrible penalty is performed on her who transgresses the rules, for the 
Grand Mistress’ kitchen maid is commanded to break her needle, cut her 
ribbon and singe the geese with her collar, Thus is she driven forth from 


among her peeresses. 
No. 2. 


I was in no way surprised that my Letitia should desire more news of 
Mrs. Frankland’s Society. The original idea must suggest many possibilities 
to mothers who have the interest of their children at heart and who while 
they realise the deep importance of early training and the necessity of 
learning life’s lessons in childhood, yet desire that these may be acquired 
with as little bitter experience to their dear ones as possible. I have had 
many conversations with that most charming lady whose magic influence 


has converted all our maidens into budding Penelopes. I was most earnest 
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to discover the happy chance which led to the foundation of so excellent 
an Order and since I might not myself aspire to the honour of reception 
thereinto, I besought her in the interests of maternal humanity to reveal to 
me as many of the secrets of the Order as it was permissible to divulge to 
the uninitiated. I told her of the interest with which my version thereof 
had been received even among our gay London friends, and how Lady Mary 
designed to plan just such another one if she could have the benefit of Mrs. 
Frankland’s advice. Mrs. Frankland laughed heartily at the news that her 


doings were already public gossip and for the guidance of our friend was 


amiable enough to lend me some extracts from her diary telling of the 
origin and growth of the Noble Order. These I enclose and beg my Letitia 
will have care of them. Would I went with them. I never cease to regret 
the space that must still for some time to come separate me from my dearest 
friend. 

‘* Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 


My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee.” 


Thine evermore most dear Lady, while this machine is to her 


PENELOPE. 
Extracts from Mrs, Frankland’s Diary. 


May 1st.—It grieves me deeply that I cannot inspire my dear daughters 
with a greater love for their needle, the part which it is destined to play in 
the life of every gentlewoman is an important one, for although circum- 
stances may render the accomplishment of making up her things an un- 
necessary one, there are many hours in the day which cannot be more 
suitably employed than in the composition of works of ingenuity. More- 
over I have a most sincere interest in the lower class of people and do 
greatly desire to stir up a spirit of neatness and industry among my poor 
neighbours where slatternly habits do sadly prevail. But how can I urge 
this upon them, unless they do see that those that are put in authority 
over them do maintain the same discipline. I have plann’d a class for 
some girls to teach them to spin, but until my own children are mistresses 
of the wheel I cannot commence it. I must have their example as well as 
their assistance to aid me in my undertaking. How I should welcome any 
scheme that might encourage their industry. 

May 4th.—Does not Euripides himself say that a woman should be good 
for everything at home ? A knowledge of housewifery is very necessary to 
everybody, let their station be what it will. I was reading Lord Lyttle- 


ton’s advice to a lady to my daughters, as they sat, all too reluctantly, at 
their samplers. 


‘* What is your sex’s earliest latest care 
Your heart’s supreme ambition? To be fair.” 
said his lordship but I must needs paraphrase it and remind them that the 
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virtuous woman thinking more of others than herself makes her supreme 
ambition the perfect service of her fellows, and especially of her own 
family. 
«¢ She’s adorned 

Amply that in her husbund’s eye look lovely— 

The truest mirror that an honest wife 

Can see her beauty in.”’ 
And I will wager there never yet was a man who found his wife lovely after 
a few years of marriage if his shirts were unmended and his stockings 
undarned. I am quite satisfied with the progress made by Mary and 
Dorothy in most of their duties. Already Mary has a fair knowledge of 
cooking and confectionery and has also mastered the work of the dairy. I 
found her very ready to assist when washing-time came round. I often 
wish that like some other households we could arrange for a more frequent 
recurrence of these most necessary days. I have heard that Lady Bagot 
has her washing done every eight weeks which must of course give far less 
labour on each separate occasion. But Mr. Frankland so dislikes leaving 
home that such a suggestion is of course out of the question, for it would be 
impossible to accomplish the work with a man in the house who expects 
his meals at regular hours. With smaller things Mary is very useful and 
washes laces very prettily. 

Dorothy’s tastes lie in other ways. She is quick at her books and fond 
of her garden. She has already gathered quite a number of herbs and 
simples, is never tired of studying her herbal and is constantly anxious to 
test the qualities and properties of her store. I am sure we should be 
huge bad if we were to taste all the ‘‘herbs and other country messes 
which my neat handed Phyllis dresses’’ but if we were ill she would 
doubtless physic us well again, for she has collected a whole book full of 
recipes and though as yet she has not been called upon to attend her 
kind, like good Mr. Richardson’s friend, Lady Bradshaigh, she already 
‘ glories in the humble title of cow doctor.” She also promises to make us 
wine this summer and if she were allowed would be constantly experiment- 
ing in the still room. All these are useful accomplishments, but alas, they 
are far less necessary than sewing, in which my girls make but little pro- 
gress. While I earnestly pray that the lives of my dear daughters may be 
so regulated that they may never have to seek employment far from the 
shelter of their own homes, yet in educating our children it behoves us to 
prepare for all contingencies and the knowledge of stitchery is of the first 
importance to every woman, whether it is decreed by a beneficent Providence 
that she shall labour in her own home for the benefit of those dear to 
her, or whether she goes forth into the world to assist some more fortunate 
sister in the capacity of waiting woman. 

May 6th.—The pleasant thought has come to me that the young ladies 
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of the neighbourhood might be enrolled in some sort of Society for the 
encouragement of industry on the model of one of the Ancient Orders of 
Knighthood. The youthful mind is easily caught by fanciful accessories, 
and what is a tedious duty under some circumstances, might become a 
delight under others. Their reception into the Society must of course be 
consider’d as a mark of honour, and their obligation thereto would appeal 
strongly to the childish imagination. I shall give my thoughts to the 
devising of such a Society so that it may at once delight the girlish mind 
and ensure an increased application to the needle, ‘a truth severe by fair 
fiction drest.” 

12 in.—The scheme takes shape. My girls throw themselves heartily 
into the idea, but as yet we have kept it to ourselves. It was, of course, 
decided that I am to be Mistress of the Society which we have named, 
provisionally, the Order of the Needle, and Mary and Dorothy wiil be the 
first members, Lady Companions they are to be styled, Already the idea 
bears fruit, for since I decreed that one of the first rules of the Order would 
enact that the Companions must be able to hem and to sew, and to do at 
least one stitch in catgut, the stitching to be approved by the Grand 
Mistress, I have noticed increased interest and application. Truely does 
the labour we delight in physic pain. Not even the example of my dear 
Lady Leicester who when she was our guest, in spite of her great years, 
worked at her tent stitch frame every night by one candle, inspired them to 
so great industry. 

18 in.—‘*The Ladies Companions of the Most Noble Order of the 
Needle, the Admirable Madams Mary and Dorothy Frankland,” such is their 
style, are busyly engaged in devising the ensigns of our new Order and they 
have found a willing assistant in my niece Augusta Thynne who is here on 
a visit. She is a highly educated girl, in addition to being a wonderfully 
accomplished needlewoman and thoroughly appreciates the importance of 
her sampler. She fashions many of her own cloathes and Mary and 
Dorothy are enchanted with her fine holland gowns which she has most 
tastefully broidered. My girls are eager to learn knotting in which she is 
very skilled, being at present engaged on a quilt of linen whereon a pattern 
in various kinds of knotting is neatly applied. The latest stitch highly 
embossed, called sugar plum knotting, is marvelous handsome. 

Fortunately in my closet we discovered a roll of green satin which 
remained from my night gown and some old rose silk which had once been 
a pretty saque. The children begged of me to allow them to make use of 
these, and green and rose have been declared the colours of the Order. 

20 in. Augusta Thynne’s quick fingers have soon compleated the ensigns 
of the Order which she and the girls designed. They consist of— 


Ist. A large needle fastened to a narrow green Ribbon, which is to be 
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constantly worn in the left sleeve and the end of the ribbon pind 
to the right side. 
2ly. The collar of the Order composed of Sizzars on a green ribbon. 
3ly. A pincushion, green lined pink, embroidered with the ensigns of 
the Order ; to be worn appended to the ribbon at the right side. 
4th. A Bracelet, pink lined with green, bearing the motto of the Order 
—‘ Idleness is the Mother of Mischief.”’ 


They are determined that there shall be other robes for occasions of state 
and meanwhile my poor spectacles have been accorded a place of honour 
and pronounced part of the insignia of the Grand Mistress. While the 
young occupy themselves with the outward and visible signs I am busy 
planning the institution and installation of the Order. 

22 in.—The names of the fortunate maidens who are to be bidden to 
join our Order have now been decided on and ere long the neighbourhood 
will be full of preparations for the festival. The little ones have wind of 
the play in hand and beseech to take part in it, while poor little Tom 
declares he must not be forgotten. For once the male sex is charged with 
disability, for Tom cannot be a Lady Companion, nor would he consent to 
hem and to sew or to work catgut, although it is fashionable enough in 
St. James if we may believe Dr. Goldsmith, who makes young Marlowe 
say ‘I embroider a little and draw patterns myself.” However an 
honourable post, suitable to the dignity of his sex must be found for Tom; 
he might emulate Mr. Dymoke in the part he is soon to play at St. James 
and become Champion of the Order. The little girls and their young 
friends are to be, as it were, Companions on probation, squires of those 
more accomplished dames who are admitted to the full privileges and 
obligations of the Order, and are to be known as aides d’aiguilles. Even 
Betty the kitchen maid is to play a part somewhat similar in its office to 
that which in the Society of Masons is called the Tyler. She will keep 
the door during the ceremony. 


25 in.—The rules of the Order are now drawn up and inscribed in a neat 
little book, fashioned for the purpose out of the damask of my old cloak, 
daintyly herringboned at the edge, They are as follows : 

‘1st. The Companions are never to be idle above four Hours in a day 
or out of Humour for want of Employment. 

2. The Companions are to be able to Hem and Sew and to do one 
stitch in catgut work at least. 

3ly. The Companions are never to appear in rags as they have a needle 
so near at hand to mend them. 

4th. The Companions are to work their names, titles and arms ete on 
their Banners to place in their stalls. 
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5iy. The Companions are to appoint none for Aide d’Aiguilles who 
wear mobs untied, handkerchiefs unpind, aprons lose or put pins 
in their mouths, ye true sign of a slattern. 

6ly. The Companions are not to quarrel with each other. 

7ly. The Companions are not to take snuff unless they wear spectacles 
(a thoughtful proviso of Mary’s to give an air of dignity to my 
indulgence). 

It is further enacted that if the Companions break any of these Rules, 
ye Grand Mistress’ Kitchen Maid is to break their needle, Cut 
their ribbon, and singe the goose with their collar. No companion 
shall be expell’d the Order, unless she be found guilty of breaking 
some of these rules, by the Majority of her sister Companions and 
the sentence ratified by the Grand Mistress. The Grand Mistress, 
be it understood, is not only accorded the right to keep a kitchen 
maid and to be stiled Right Admirable, but is allowed to wear 
spectacles, to invest the Companions with the ensigns of the 
Order, and to be idle whenever she pleases.”’ 


Alas for the Grand Mistress! Howlittle these children know of the con- 
stant labour and hardly less constant tryals of the housewife! Domestic 
affairs call for so large a share of ones day that I know not what fine ladies 
mean when they complain of having too much time. 

26.—Tom’s part in the coming ceremony is now determined on. He is 
elected Champion of the Order and is to appear at the Installation on the 
wonderful hobby horse his grandmother sent from London. He has coaxed 
Augusta into the gift of a purple feather and has purloined a pink one from 
my cupboard and with these he is busy decorating his toy helmet for the 
Grand Occasion. I had written him a little speech to speak but the child 
finds it difficult to master, so Augusta who has been chosen for the important 
post of Bracelet Queen at Arms is to declaim it for him. 

June 6th.—I have searched my memory dilligently for old proverbs which 
might serve me as matter for the Order of Investiture. It behoves the 
Grand Mistress to admonish continually her Ladies elect as she presents 
them with their badges. For the presentation of the pincushion it is a 
happy inspiration to bid them never to fling their pins on the ground, since 
a pin a day is a groat a year, which will keep them in the needles of their 
Order, With the bracelet, I shali content myself with bidding them “‘ Re- 
member the Motto ‘‘Idleness is the Mother of Mischief,” while with the 
sizzars it is my intention to exhort them never to bite of their thread, which 
is truly a very injurious habit among the young. The Order of Investiture 
is to be most formally drawn up and enclosed together with the rules and a 
list of Officers and Companions in a formidable volume bearing the Arms 
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of the G. M. on the cover. This I have by earnest request contributed to 
the regalia of the Order, and it will be borne in lieu of a cap of maintenance 
by the Fracelet Queen at Arms in the procession. 

15 in.—We have settled on a date early in July for the Grand Ceremony 
of Installation and have despatched letters to the young ladies who have 
been considered worthy of election. My scheme seems to have given great 
satisfaction to all the mothers of my acquaintance and I am positively be- 
sieged by all my neighbours within a reasonable distance to receive their 
daughters into our Order. Its fame is trumpet-tongued and seems to have 
gone far abroad. Augusta has been invaluable with her suggestions, she 
is as ready with her wit and invention as with her fingers, an incomparable 
girl, who I hope may find a husband capable of appreciating her great 
worth. Dearly should I rejoice to see my much loved neice set to rule 
over a household of her own, for I sometimes fear that if she be not pro- 
vided with domestic employment to occupy her busy fingers and even more 
active mind, her unusual talents may lead her to take a step which her 
family would greatly deplore, that, in fact, she may follow the example of an 
increasing number of ladies, who being apparently unable to turn their gifts 
to account in benefitting their family and friends, must needs seek a certain 
kind of notoriety in the composition of works of fiction. Augusta has been 
at great pains to provide my little ones with stories which she has not only 
invented herself but carefully printed in easy words which the youthful 
readers will have no difficulty in mastering. These she has bound in bright 
colour’d papers so that they are a delight to their young possessors, but I 
cannot help fearing lest the very approbation which her kindly attention 
has received, may not encourage her to build hopes of a more widespread 
recognition as an authoress. I never cease to impress on her that a 
woman’s duty is to her husband and family, and that no woman has 
ever found enduring contentment who looked for it elsewhere, and I 
earnestly hope that my words may have an influence in averting what I, 
in common with all those who love her, feel we have reason to dread. 

She and my Mary have executed most fanciful wrappers which are to 
enclose each summons toa Lady Companion. They are painted with all the 
ensigns of the Order, sizzars, pincusbion, needle and bracelet, and with sug- 
gestions of the many ingenious works which the Companions may hope to 
achieve in the future, in the shape of lace pillows, knotting shuttles and 
tambour frames. Each lady is thus addressed. 


‘* Most admirable Lady we greet you well 
‘‘ Whereas I have instituted the most noble order of the needle for an 
encouragement to industry and thinking none more worthy of so high an honor than 
yourself, I hereby send you the ensigns of that most noble order, bidding and requiring 
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you to be present at your installation which will take place on this day month at half 
past three in the afternoon and likewise to chuse an aide d’aiguille to attend you at that 
time whereof you are not to fail. Given under my hand and the great seal of the order 
the 4th day of June 1761. 
‘* Mary FranxELAND. 
‘* Grand Mistress of the Most Noble Order 
of the Needle.” 


June 10th.—We have determined that it would be well to delay the 
installation for a few days as busyness will call Mr. Frankland to London 
for a few days early in next month and his absence will enable us to trans- 
form the house more compleatly than we could hope to do were he at 
home. Dearly as he loves his children, he would hardly care to see his 
house given over entirely to their entertainment, and their constant chatter 
frequently wearies, if it does not actually annoy him. Women being 
designed by Providence to be more domestic are endowed with the proper 
talents and patience to train up their children. Men have not the attention 
that is necessary for so great a work, But indeed I have now so caught 
the infection of the play that I find the preparation for the great day almost 
as entertaining as do the girls. We have designed a scaffolding to be 
erected from the picture gallery where the ladies will assemble to be robed, 
down the greatstairs to the drawing-room, where stalls are to be erected 
with the banner of each lady over her stall. These are things which, were 
he with us, Mr. Frankland would hardly tolerate. 

June 20th.—The embroidered banners are well nigh finished. They are 
scarcely as well done as the Grand Mistress considers she has a right to 
expect, but the mother rejoices in the improvement of her daughters. 
Doubtless the ambitions of the G.M. for the ornamentation of her hall of 
investiture will be more satisfied at a later day. We have been practising 
our curtseys for they figure largely in the order of installation, and I am 
anxious that Mary and Dorothy shall cut a good figure among their com- 
panions. The matter ofreverence is one on which both I and Mr. Frankland 
have always been very firm in spite of the growing laxity of young people 
in showing deference to their elders, The girls would not think of entering 
the room without making their curtsey at the door, and on any occasion of 
ceremony would make their revrance to each occupant of the room in turn 
according to the respect demanded by their rank and age. Nevertheless I 
did not feel it would be amiss for us to have a little exhibition of manners 
and was proud to observe the grace with which one and all bridled into the 
room and made their revrances. 

July 6th.—Mr. Frankland left us to-day for London, and our pre- 
parations are now almost compleat. We have had sad dibble dabble 
weather of late but I trust it may improve or our Companions will hardly 
reach us. The roads are in terrible condition and I greatly feared for my 
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dear husband’s journey. The waters were out in some parts and the post 
boy tells me they came very near swimming. ‘‘ We thought twas only : 
slap’ he said but it proved such a slap that the chaise was half filled. 
However Mr. Frankland is happily safe arrived and my fears concerning 
him are at rest. Yesterday we put on our scarfs and hoods to see how fine 
we looked and indeed they are vastly becoming. The scarfs are of rose 
color’d satin lined with green, the hoods of green silk lined with rose 
color and tyed with red ribbon, and the full insignia of the Order is to 
be worn ; the Ladies companions habited like the Grand Mistress save for 
the spectacles “ which no other in the procession shall presume to wear on 
thet day.”” The aides d’aiguilles are to wear only the pincushion of the 
Order, walking each of ’em before their Madam, while even the Grand 
Mistress Kitchen maid is to wear her distinguishing mark, a checked apron 
sarrying a log of wood as an emblem of her calling. The Ladies elect, who 
are to walk in the procession immediately behind the Kitchen maid, will 
wear only their scarfs and hoods, till they have received their insignia from 
the hands of the Grand Mistress. 

July 8th.—The great day is over and the ceremony went as smoothly as 
though it had been rehearsed with as great care as a comedy at Covent 
Garden. It was delightfully diverting to the spectator, even a spectator 
who played so prominent a part as the Grand Mistress herself. Yet indeed 
the sweet seriousness of the young maidens touched me very deeply. For 
as I had hoped the play was something more than play to them, the comedy 
bore an inner meaning and the ceremony was charged with a sense of 
mystery, a consciousness of devout obligation like that of the knights of old, 
which seemed to extend beyond the trivial busyness in hand, uniting the 
sisters companions in a bond of fellowship of mutual endeavour, which I 
pray may not be without its influence on their future lives. It was with a 
veritable glow of enthusiasm that each Lady elect listened to my admonition 
concerning the great honour which was now being conferred on her and 
how it behoved her to abjure idleness and all slatternly ways and each 
seemed to register a mental vow as the Bracelet Queen declaimed the rules 
of the Order. The entrance of Tom on his hobby horse brought smiles to 
the solemn faces, for the little fellow did indeed make a charming and 
fancyful picture as he pranced into the centre of the group of grave dames, 
his chubby face surmounted by his much prized helmet with its parti 
colored plume, drawn into an expression of most profound seriousness. I 
could not entirely master a feeling of maternal pride, which may indeed be 
excused to a mother when she looks upon her only son, bright, healthy 
and brave. The troubles that too often come to us through those who have 
been our chiefest pride are indeed punishment enough for the small sin of 
vanity to which their beauty and intelligence may give rise. Nevertheless 
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I do earnestly struggle against any inclination that may lie in me to spoyl 
my Thomas. 

It was with a great and manly air that he flung down his tiny glove, 
which he will still be calling his gauntlet, while Augusta proclaimed his 
challenge that ‘‘ if any person whatsoever, man, woman or child shall deny 
or gainsay that the right Admirable Madam Mary Frankland and the 
Admirable Madams are true and lawful Grand Mistress and Lady Com- 
panions of the most noble order of the Needle and most worthy and fit 
for that great honour of any Ladies in Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
here stands their champion who sayeth that he or she is a false traytor 
and lyeth and will maintain the same in mortal combat.” His face did 
wear a most truculent look but broke into a wide smile as I made him a 
deep revrance on the words ‘‘I thank you most noble champion for your 


joining your sword with our needles to defend us against the evil and 


malicious. May your wife stitch your risbands double and may your 
daughters work your ruffles.” The spectacle of his mother curtseying 
low before him was a sight so unusual that I was half afear’d he would 
laugh, and equally did I anticipate that my reference to his wife and 
daughters would call forth a protest, for little Tom has that generous 
contempt for everything feminine, his mother only excepted, which in the 
boy is a proof of a manly and vigorous character. His sense of dignity 
was however of suflicient strength to support either strain and the incident 
passed amid an admiring whisper from the Ladies, who seemed fully sensi- 
ble of the prowess of the Champion. Tomkin will not quickly forget the 
great day. Under the influence of Master Tom’s prancings and curvettings, 
the atmosphere of exaltation which had before prevailed faded into one of 
gayety, so that when the procession had made its way back to the picture 
gallery the Ladies Companions were quite ready for the collation which 
was prepared for them by Betty, Grand Mistress Kitchen Maid, and the 
evening ended in fun and frolic, in blind mans buff and country dances. 
Betty certainly did marvellous well with her bill of fare. 


Salmon grilde remove Ham. 
Rabbits and Onions. Sweetbread and Crumbs. Quaills. 
Soup. 
Boyled Chicken. 
Apple Pye. Blamange. Orange Butter. 
Dessert : Raspberries and Cream, Sweetmeats and Jelly, Strawberries 
and Cream. 


Erne, M. M. McKenna. 











“SIR RICHARD CALMADY.”” 


Tae History of Sir Richard Calmady, announced on the title-page as a 
romance, departs both in dimensions and in form of treatment from most 
of the fiction of its time. Every inch of its ample canvas is adequately 
filled : it is handled with a masterly sense of proportion. However closely 
covered that canvas, however crowded by figures, the perspective of the 
whole is skilfully preserved ; there is hardly a subordinate detail, whether 
describing place or person, which is not in its proper place, and does not 
serve its purpose by surrounding, framing, and throwing into relief the four 
or five characters who play the principal part in the drama, And whether 
the subject appeals to the reader or not—there are many, no doubt, to 
whom it will not—it is a strong and poignant drama, conceived on a big 
scale, and carried out unflinchingly to the end: too poignant, in fact, for the 
reader to be able, without faltering, to dwell upon it unceasingly during the 
time required to read the book. The tragedy it deals with is described by 
Lucas Malet with such relentless power that we require almost as much 
fortitude to contemplate her presentment of it as we should to contemplate 
the reality. For whether it is rightly or no that most human beings are 
revolted by anything in the shape of a monstrosity —a sound instinct probably 
on the whole, making for the preservation of the fair and wholesome side 
of life—the fact remains that they are thus revolted, and that those who 
are not compelled by fate to dwell side by side with such a spectacle avert 
their eyes from it, if encountered, with shuddering pity as they pass on. 
It is therefore somewhat daring to venture to make a being so afflicted the 
hero of a romance, and it is a remarkable feat to succeed in enlisting the 
sympathy of the readers for him from the beginning to the end of the book. 

Richard Calmady is presented to us in every aspect of his infancy, 
youth, and manhood. We see him by turns as the artist, the dreamer, the 
sportsman, the man of the world, the human being yearning to mix with 
his kind on equal terms, and knowing that that equality is for ever denied 
to him. Whenever and wherever he appears in the book, the sense of his 
personality is conveyed to us with extraordinary subtlety : we are conscious 
of the strange distortion and readjustment of the focus of ordinary inter- 
course that involuntarily takes place for almost all of us when we are in 
the living bodily presence of one so afflicted. 

Lucas Malet is an accomplished master of language, of the craft of 
writing. She knows the effects that she wishes to make, and nine times 
out of ten she succeeds in making them, whether she speaks with crude 


(1) The History of Sir Richard Calmady, by Lucas Malet (Methuen). 
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directness or with a courtly and old-fashioned finish. It is inevitable that 
such a style should have the faults of its qualities: that the directness 
should at times go too far in the direction of brutality, the courtliness 
occasionally degenerate into a somewhat stilted artificiality of diction. 
In these days, when a novel reader is apt to cast a hurried preliminary 
glance at a story in order to assure himself that it begins by short 
broken lines of dialogue in large type, easy to read and to follow, it 
requires some courage on the part of the novelist to begin the opening, 
closely-printed chapter thus : 

“ In that fortunate hour of English history, when the cruel sights and haunting in- 

securities of the Middle Ages had passed away, and while, as yet, the fanatical zeal of 
Puritanism had not cast its blighting shadow over all merry and pleasant things, it 
seemed good to one Denzil Calmady, Esquire, to build himself a stately red-brick and 
freestone house ” 
And so on. The sentences roll on in dignified numbers, nothing is scamped, 
nothing left to chance. We are given in outline a skilfully touched picture 
of the said Denzil Calmady, entertainer of Royalty in the year 1611, courtier, 
traveller, poet, and of the fair and stately life of his descendants at Brock- 
hurst, the home he had built. It is in a picturesque and effective sentence 
that we are told of the curse of untimely death hanging over the Calmadys. 
We learn that during the two and a-quarter centuries in which the statue 
of Sir Denzil had stood, after his death, looking down from the northern 
gable, “ that which he had never seen was a man of his name and race, fuil 
of years and honours, come slowly forth from the stately house to sun himself 
morning or evening in the comfortable shelter of the high red-brick, rose- 
grown garden walls.”” One almost feels the sun reflected from those ruddy 
walls, We are then told how Sir Thomas Calmady, grandson of Sir Denzil, 
had in the time of the Commonwealth brought to harm and then abandoned 
the daughter of one of his foresters; how the carriage bringing home his 
high-born bride had driven over and mangled the child of the girl he had 
wronged, and how its unhappy mother cursed the Calmadys from one 
generation to another, until— 


** a fatherless babe to the birth shall have come, 
Of brother or sister he shall have none, 
But red-gold hair and eyes of blue 
And a foot that will never know stocking or shoe. 
If he opens his purse to the lamenter’s cry, 
Then the woe shall lift and be laid for aye.’’ 


At the outset, however, we are introduced to a picture in which all seems 
fair. The young Sir Richard Calmady, married in 1842 to the beautiful 
Katherine Ormiston, is in knowledge of art and travel, of the world and the 
best things in it, a worthy descendant of Sir Denzil a noted sportsman to 
boot, and the proprietor of a renowned racing stable. His wife is well- 
born and beautiful, and brought up in the tradition of a cosmopolitan 
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distinction by her great aunt, Mrs. St. Quentin, ‘‘ famous in Dublin, 
London, Paris, as a beauty and a wit.” The life of the two young people 
during the first months of their marriage is one of ideal happiness. Lucas 
Malet is not afraid of putting in her characters with warm colouring and 
noble abundance of praise. We are here transported into the gallant world 
of romance, where splendid heroes doff their hats to fair ladies in balconies 
amid a setting worthy of the peerless beauty of all concerned, It is 
Richard’s kinsman, Julius March, the ascetic young divine, whose life is 
passed in a lonely distant worship of Katherine, who in the Brockhurst 
library finds the baleful prophecy in a tattered bundle of old records, and 
replaces it with hurried repugnance in concealment. The curse is not slow 
in descending on Sir Richard. 

‘On the 18th day of October that year, St. Luke’s day, a man died,” 
says the sentence which, in dramatic juxtaposition, opens the chapter 
immediately following the description of the ‘‘ sunshine of Richard and 
Katherine Calmady’s perfect love.”” The man was Sir Richard Calmady, 
who, thrown from a horse, was brought in, his legs crushed and 
mangled, had one of them amputated and then died, facing death and the 
knowledge that he was leaving his wife and his unborn child with the 
courage with which he had faced every other danger, leaving the fair world, 
which Lucas Malet thus describes for us at the moment he lay on his 
death-bed :— 


‘«« The freshness of the morning air, laden with the soothing murmur of the forest 
swaying in the breath of a mild westerly breeze, laden, too, with the moist fragrance 
of the moorland, of dewy grass and withered bracken and fallen leaves, floated in also, 
cleansing the tainted atmosphere of the room, while from the springy turf-grown ride 

. . . came the thud and suck of hoofs and the voices of the stable-boys as 
they mis the long string of dancing, snorting racehorses out to the training-ground 
for their morning exercise.”’ 


Every word in that sentence tells. 

A boy is eventually born to Katherine. Although the upper part of its 
body is well-formed and beautiful, the lower part is horribly maimed, as 
though the legs had been cut off above the knee. The dread truth is broken 
to her by her brother-in-law, Colonel Roger Ormiston, a typically honour- 
able, straightforward gentleman and soldier. The scene in which Katherine, 
left alone with the child, first sees for herself what has happened, in which 
there suddenly arises a fierce defiant attitude of defence and protection of 
her unhappy child added to the mother’s limitless tenderness, is told with 
painful and penetrating force. 

‘* She drew a low stool up in front of the fire and sat down, laying the infant upon her 
lap. It was a delicious, dimpled creature, with a quantity of silky, golden-brown hair, 
that curled in a tiny crest along the top of its head. 1t was but half awake, the rounded 
cheeks pink with the comfort of food and slumber. And as the beautiful young mother, 
bending that set, ashen face of hers above it, laid the child upon her knees, it stretched, 
clenching soft baby fists and rubbing them into its blue eyes. 
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‘* Katherine unwrapped the shawls, and took off one small garment after another— 
delicate, gossamer-like things of fine flannel, lawn and lace, such as women’s fingers 
linger over in the making with tender joy. Once her resolution failed her. She wrapped 
the half-dressed child in its white shawls again, rose from her place and walked over to 
the sunny window, carrying it in the hollow of her arm—it staring up, meanwhile, with 
the strange wonder of baby eyes, and cooing, as though holding communication with 
gracious presences haunting the moulded ceiling above. Katherine gazed at it for a few 
seconds. But the little creature’s serene content, its absolute unconsciousness of its own 
evil fortunes, pained her too greatly. She went back, sat down on the stool again, and 
completed the task she had set herself. 

‘‘Then, the baby lying stark naked upon her lap, she studied the fair, little face, the 
pencilled eyebrows and fringed eyelids—dark, like her own—the firm, rounded arms, the 
rosy-palmed hands, their dainty fingers and finger-nails, the well-proportioned and well- 
nourished body, without smallest mark or blemish upon it, sound, wholesome and 
complete. All these she studied long and carefully, while the dancing glow of the fire- 
light played over the child’s delicate flesh, and it extended little arms to the pleasant 
warmth, holding them up, as in act of adoration, towards those gracious unseen presences 
still, apparently, hovering above the flood of in-streaming sunshine against the ceiling 
overhead. Lastly she turned her eyes, with almost dreadful courage, upon the mutilated, 
malformed limbs, upon the feet—set right up where the knee should have been, thus 
dwarfing the child by a fourth of his height. She observed them, handled, felt them. 
And as she did so, her mother love which, until now, had been but a part and consequence— 
since the child was his gift, the crown and outcome of their passion, his and hers—of 
the great love she bore her husband, became distinct from that, an emotion by itself, 
heretofore unimagined, pervasive of all her being. It had none of the sweet self- 
abandon, the dear enchantments, the harmonising sense of safety and repose which that 
earlier passion had. This was altogether different in character, and made quite other 
demands on mind and heart. For it was fierce, watchful, anxious, violent with primitive 
instinct ; the roots of it planted far back in that unthinkable remoteness of time, when 
the fertile womb of the great Earth Mother began to bring forth the first blind, simple 
forms of those countless generations of living creatures which, slowly differentiating 
themselves, slowly developing, have peopled this planet from that immeasurable past to 
the present hour. Love between man and woman must be for ever young, even as Eros, 
Cupid, Krishna are for ever youthful gods. But mother-love is of necessity mature, 
majestic, ancient, from the stamp of primal experience which is upon it. 

** And so, realising at this juncture that which her motherhood meant, her immaturity, 
her girlhood, fell away from Katherine Calmady. Her life and the purpose of it moved 
forward on another plane.”’ 


These deeply-moving pages form the prologue to the years of ever- 
increasing tragedy in which Richard gradually, inevitably becomes 
aware of the destiny he has been appointed to endure, at first, before he 
comes into contact with the outer world, not realising it to its full extent. 
Then in the carefully sheltered circle of the boy’s life comes the moment 
of horrible revelation, brought by the evil spirit of the book, Helen 
Ormiston, Richard’s cousin, brought up in France. She at first appears 
upon the scene as a bewitching little creature with roses in her hat 
fluttering round Richard, who, lying back in his own chair with a rug 
covering all that was unsightly, is pleased and excited. Then under the 
appearance of childish friendship she induces him to get down and show her 
the house. It is with a pang of pity that we read what follows. ‘ Poor 
Dickie’s heart misgave him slightly,’ but he summoned all his resolu- 
tion. He threw off the concealing rug. ‘I walk very slowly, I'm afraid,’ 
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he said rather huskily, looking up at her, while in his expression appeal 
mingled pathetically with defiant pride.” Then, after watching his 
miserable progress across the room, she bursts, with a diabolical cruelty 
almost unbearable to read of, into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, with 
the word avorton on her lips. ‘‘ She threw back her head, her white throat 
convulsed with laughter. ‘Ah, mon Dieu, qu'il est dréle!’” she cried, 
Silence fell on the room, for the sight and words alike were paralysing in 
their grotesque cruelty. Lady Calmady sweeps across the room ‘‘ flinging 
aside the dainty, dancing figure as she passed.” ‘The child falls against a 
table, making the blood flow from her forehead. “I will hate you 
always,” the child says. ‘‘ When I grow up I will never forget.” 

During the years that follow that first moment of learning that the world 
can laugh, instead of weeping, at such a fate, Richard tries more or less to 
assimilate his life to that of other people, making it, the more it is assimi- 
lated, the more unlike theirs. He goes to Oxford, where, after the fashion 
of the hero of romance, he carries everything in the intellectual field 
brilliantly before him. At home, by means of special appliances, he rides, 
he shoots, he develops the sporting instincts inherited from his father. 
Then Helen reappears on the scene, in company this time of Honoria 
St. Quentin, heiress of the cosmopolitan Mrs. St. Quentin, of whom we have 
heard. The manner of Honoria’s introduction to the reader tells of the 
importance she bears in the story. 

** A young lady of about his own age leaned against one of the white pillars of the 
colonnade. Her attitude and costume were alike slightly unconventional. She was 
unusually tall, and there was a lazy, almost boyish indifference and grace in the pose 
of her supple figure and the gallant carriage of her small head. She wore a straight, 
pale grey-green jacket, into the pockets of which her hands were thrust. Her skirt, 
of the same colour and material, hung in straight folds to her feet, being innocent alike 
of trimming and the then prevailing fashion of crinoline. Further, she wore a little, 
round matador’s hat, three black pom-poms planted audaciously upstanding above the 
left ear. Her eyes, long in shape, and set under straight, observant brows, appeared 
at first sight of the same clear, light, warm brown as her hair. Her nose was straight, 
rather short, and delicately square at the tip. While her face, unlined, serenely, indeed 
triumphantly, youthful, was quite colourless and sufficiently thin to disclose fine values 
of bone in the broad forehead and the cutting of jaw and cheek and chin. 

‘*TIn that silence, as she and Richard Calmady looked full at one another, he appre- 
hended in her a baffling element, « something untamed and remote, a freedom of soul, 
that declares itself alike in the gallantries and severities of her dress, her attitude and 
all the lines of her person. She bore relation to the glad mystery haunting the fair 
autumn evening. She also bore relation to the chill haunting the stream-side and the 
deep places in the woods. And her immediate action ratified this last likeness in his 
mind. When he first beheld her she was bright, with a certain teasing insouciance. 
Then for a minute, even more, she stood at gaze, as a hind does suddenly startled on 
the edge of the covert—her head raised, her face keen with inquiry. Her expression 
changed, bscame serious, almost stern. She recoiled as in pain, as in an approach of 
fear—this strong, nymph-like creature.’’ 

Helen, now Madame de Vallorbes, married to a man from whom she lives 
apart after four months of matrimony, is still in essentials the same creature 


whose cruel laughter had first broken the spell of Richard's unconscious- 
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ness. But from the first moment of their meeting again she casts her wiles 
over him. The months go on: Richard, shaken out of his old existence, 
makes up his mind after her departure to plunge into the world. ‘‘The old 
cloistered life at Brockhurst for good or evil was broken up. Katherine 
Calmady recognised that another stage had been reached on the relentless 
journey.” The section of the book entitled, “A slip betwixt cup and lip,” 
is the work of Lucas Malet at its best. It shows how London, ready to 
welcome any new sensation, welcomed Richard Calmady and his mother, 
and how Richard, intoxicated by feeling himself carried along on the tide of 
existence, makes up his mind that he will marry, and becomes engaged to 
gentle timid Lady Constance Quayle. The scene in which he tells his 
mother of his wish to marry, in order that he may live to see his son 
retrieving his own helpless misfortunes is one which for sheer power and 
truth has not been excelled in fiction for many a long day. 

One of the admirable achievements of the book is the way in which 
Katherine Calmady, moving through life, stately, beautiful, outwardly calm 
in spite of her agonised unceasing inward struggle to accept her son’s 
terrible fate, remains to the end, by her deliberate determination to help 
him and to see with his eyes, Richard’s confidante in all the crises of his 
life, his ideal of the perfect woman in mind and person. 

Constance Quayle’s family, Lord Fallowfield, the kindly, simple gentle- 
man—but how perfect a gentleman !—Lord Shotover, his spendthrift son, 
the worldly married daughter, all these stand out perfectly distinct. A 
scene between Lord Fallowfield and Shotover, in which the father’s intended 
stern remonstrance with the latter for his debts ends by being a genial and 
indulgent comment, is a masterpiece of humour and observation. 

Constance Quayle, engaged to Richard Calmady, suddenly realises that 
that which she has promised to do is beyond her power. We actually feel 
that conviction with her at the moment in which she recognises it, the 
moment when, after the interview in which he has been consoled and 
uplifted by the thought of the happiness in prospect, Richard, throwing 
off his coverings, raises himself for a moment on to the seat of his chair to 
reach a jewel case for her from the neighbouring table, and the full extent 
of his deformity is revealed to her. Lady Constance, abetted by Lord 
Shotover and Honoria, goes straight to Richard from a ball-room, where 
she has engaged herself to the man she really loves, and tells him that the 
marriage she had agreed to is impossible. Excellently told is the whole 
episode, and the despairing, hardening, recklessness that comes to Richard 
afterwards. Since, apparently, the hallowed domestic joys are not for him, 
he makes up his mind to throw himself a corps perdu into such enjoy- 
ments as he can find. 

The next section of the book is entitled ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress.” The 
setting of its beginning is somewhat sensational and unconvincing. There 
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is something Monte Cristo-like in the Oriental lavishness which surrounds 
the progress of Richard, now the proprietor of a faultless yacht, of a 
dazzling villa on the Bay of Naples. He lends the villa to Madame de 
Vallorbes, whom he meets there after she has quitted Destournelle, the 


decadent poet with whom she is travelling. The story of what follows, of 


the siege laid to Richard by Helen, and the outcome of it, is told in hideous 
detail, so violent as completely to spoil the perspective of the work of art. 
The effect on the mind of the reader is that in the midst of a great superb 
canvas something monstrous, intolerable, is painted, with a detail and a high 
light which prevent the looker-on from seeing the rest of the picture in its 
true proportion. 

Richard, finally, has typhoid fever, brought on by the miasma of Naples. 
An evening at the opera, to which he goes when the bewilderment and half 
delirium of the fever are already beginning to seize him, and where he is 
insulted by Helen and the villainous Destournelle, is described in a scene 
cruel and sickening, powerful though it may be. Eventually nursed back to 
health by his mother, he returns to England, takes up his life again, and 
gradually recovers in mind and body in the society of Honoria St. Quentin, 
the sharer of his aspirations and of his attempts to relieve the misery of the 
world. And Honoria, in love with Richard, and seeing how it is with him, 
and that he will never dare to offer a woman his love again, tells him of 
hers—and they marry. 

The book ends with an exquisite sunny picture, touched in with reserve 
and discretion, which gives us to understand how little Dick Ormiston, 
Richard’s nephew, a bright, fine little fellow rushing about among the dogs 
and horses, adoring Honoria and Richard, to whom his own parents have 
yielded him, will carry on the Calmady line, from which the curse is now 
lifted for ever. 

In considering such a work as this, we are liable to make the mistake of 
trying to contemplate it from two quite different points of view at the same 
time, and of blurring our judgment by confounding them. The outlook into 
life, the general tendency which determines a writer’s choice of a subject 
is one thing; the literary skill, the knowledge of how that subject may be 
treated with the greatest dramatic effect is another. And we may fall into 
error if because we are repelled by Lucas Malet’s choice of a subject we 
are therefore unable to see the very great gifts which she brings to her 
ruthless dealing with it. Her fund of observation, her wide and varied 
knowledge of human beings, her ardent love of nature in all its moods, and 
tender interpretation of them in words, and above all the sense of passionate 
life which throbs in the book from the beginning to the end, all these great 
qualities are not, and cannot be, lessened by the fact that they appear to 
many of us not always to be employed in a desirable direction. 

As to discussing whether it is a book which will live, we must face the 
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fact that a novei, as such, practically never lives, in the sense of oceupying 
the same position towards succeeding generations that it did towards the 
first one to which it appealed. The few which survive live in the appre- 
ciation of the scholar and the student, not of the general reader. For the 
novel, more than any other form of art or literature, depends for its success 
upon certain necessary temporary conditions which are bound to handicap 
it in the race for immortality. In order that a story should be convincing, 
it is essential that it should appeal to the standards, habits, customs, tradi- 
tion which govern the life of those to whom in the first instance it is told. 
These conditions being postulated, the mind of the reader is not turned 
from the main point at issue; he can consider the interest of the story, its 
literary merits, its character drawing, with a comfortable sense of seeing 
life at the same angle as the writer, without any need of readjusting his 
own point of view. He takes a particular framing for granted and his 
attention is not diverted from the picture it contains. For this reason it is 
no use appealing to a novel written at a given time or in a given country 
as a standard or point of comparison for one written at another period or 
in another country. It is no good in discussing the History of Richard Sir 
Calmady, to appeal to the plain-speaking of Sterne or the freedom of Rabe- 
lais ; for there is no common ground on which to discuss them. It is hardly 
more profitable, indeed, to compare it with the contemporary fiction of 
France or of Italy, since the point of view of the Latin races is entirely 
different from our own. 

The framing of Lucas Malet’s picture is one which the reader of the 
ordinary novel cannot take for granted; it arrests his attention, it ends by 
obscuring his judgment. The English-reading public of to-day is provided 
with a greater number than ever before of agreeable, sufficiently interesting 
novels of between three and four hundred pages, mostly written with a 
facile fluency offering no very salient points to criticism either favourable 
or unfavourable, and produced presumably at a rate of speed enabling 
them to catch up and reflect the light of passing phases of current life and 
opinion. It is into a world filled and more or less satisfied with these 
productions that Lucas Malet has sent forth a fine and stately book, the 
outcome of years of skilful work guided by experience: a book of power 
and truth, of exceptional insight, of noble proportions, fashioned with 
reverent care by the hand of an artist. But we may question whether 
the very force and skill of the presentment does not make that which we 
are shown almost too overwhelming to look upon. However that may be, 
the writer of Sir Richard Calmady can see one aspect, at any rate, of 
the truth—and that is more than most of us are able to do. 


FLoreNcE Bett. 
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Wuatever we may say or think about the new play at the Garrick Theatre, 
whatever opinion we may form as to the character of the heroine, there is 
no doubt that Mr. Pinero’s Jris has set us all talking. We hear the 
drama discussed in railway trains; it is a common theme in the smoking- 
rooms of clubs; it is the easiest way of starting a conversation at the 
dinner-table. Let us begin with this solid fact, at all events, for it is 
incontestable evidence of a real dramatic event. An ephemeral production, 
appealing to our laughter or our tears—a sensational melodrama full of 
wild scenes—an uproarious farce touching the dividing line between the 
becoming and the indecent—would assuredly not affect us in this way. 
People may like Jris or dislike it ; they may say that it is a poor or a good 
specimen of Mr. Pinero’s power ; that it is on the developing line of the 
dramatist’s genius or that it marks certain grades of descent—but they are 
bound to talk about it. It is something very bad or it is something very 
good; but at least it is not ordinary or trivial. It has importance, sig- 
nificance, value. That it should have appeared in the same month as 
Lucas Malet’s novel, Sir Richard Calmady, is a good omen for our dramatic 
and literary future. For both of them—the novel and the play—are a certain 
challenge to sluggish, conventional ways of story-telling or drama-writing, 
dealing strongly with strong situations, digging deep into the foundations of 
character and the social structure. No one can feel quite the same after 
reading Sir Richard Calmady and seeing Iris. 

Some critics have sought to place the new play among what are assumed 
to be Mr. Pinero’s studies of feminine types, and have made it one member 
of a trilogy, of which the other two members are The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. There is no reason 
why we should not go farther in this direction and include The Benefit of 
the Doubt as yet another study, making the trilogy into a tetralogy. 
This is an amusing critical exercise, but it may be doubted whether it is 
much more. The women are indeed types, but there are no discernible 
links which connect them as a series. Paula Tanqueray is the study of 
a courtesan; Mrs. Ebbsmith is a sort of Ibsen woman, détraquée, full of 
notions and nerves. The heroine of The Benefit of the Doubt is a 
fashionable mondaine, who has been foolish enough to be found out in her 
flirtations, and has thus contravened the eleventh commandment, duly 
suffering for her indiscretion. What is Iris? We must wait to discover 
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till her story is re-told. For the present it is enough to say that the key- 
note of her character is a love of comfort, of ease, of selfish placidity, which 
Mr, Pinero, the moralist, intends to exhibit as equivalent in its effects to 
open vice. The course of the demonstration would seem to run in this 
fashion. A woman, fond of luxury, is obviously selfish. She will, in 
pursuit of her ideal, show lamentable weakness, a mournful defect of will- 
power. Therefore she will drift into equivocal positions, and drag with her 
both friends and lovers. With nothing but feebly amiable intentions, she 
will betray trust, be false to her promises, contravene the simplest dictates 
of ethics, sell her soul. But to her story :— 

Iris Bellamy, a young widow, is the victim of a will which condemned 
her to lose her income if she married again, She is beautiful and fascinating, 
with a train of admirers, all of whom have been guilty of some indiscretion 
in proposing for her hand and heart; but, apart from the superficial charm 
of her personality, she is in reality self-indulgent, fond of luxury, a woman 
who could never be happy without creature comforts. Among her admirers 
are Croker Harrington, a sort of Cayley Drummle as represented in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, a devoted friend, a man who would always stick to 
her whatever happened to her fortunes or herself; Frederick Maldonado, a 
lurid Spanish Jew; Laurence Trenwith, an impecunious young man, who 
is bound to go out to British Columbia for a bare livelihood. Iris, too, is 
as popular amongst her female friends as she is amongst her male ; Fanny 
Sylvain, Aurea Vyse, and Miss Pinsent are equally forward in offering her 
the incense of their admiration. Unfortunately, her own pet solicitor, 
Archibald Kane, is a rascal who gambles with her money and reduces both 
her and the majority of her male and female friends to beggary. This is how 
all the trouble begins. Iris is in love with Laurence Trenwith, but cannot 
marry him because he is poor. Maldonado, in his hot Southern passion, is 
in love with Iris, and is a wealthy financier to boot; but he is not honoured 
by anything more than friendship in return. But when Mrs. Bellamy is 
reduced to a piteous effort to live on £150 a year, then comes Maldonado’s 
chance, and he uses it unmercifully. 

At the end of the dinner-party, which occupies the first act, we see Iris 
first engaging herself to the Jew financier, and then repenting of her 
sudden desire to safeguard herself, because Trenwith adores her, and she 
wants her young lover to be constantly near her side. The action of the 
piece changes to Italy, and Laurence and Iris, living in continuous 
companionship, are suddenly confronted by the pecuniary smash, due to 
Archibald Kane’s rascality. What is to be done? Laurence must clearly 
go out to British Columbia to work for a living, under the promise that he 
will return as soon as may be and claim his bride, while Iris must recognise 
the virtues of poverty and scrape along in humble “ pensions ” and lodgings, 
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bereft of all her personal luxuries, The test is too hard for her nature to 
bear. Maldonado, with devilish cunning, has left a blank cheque book at 
her disposal, for he knew that a squalid and humble life was the last thing 
in the world she could endure, and he was burning to have his revenge on 
the woman who had given him so abrupt a dismissal as well as on his 
young rival. Eve, face to face with the temptation of the apple, gives way, 
and Adam, as usual, can claim that it was not his fault. After a brief 
struggle, Iris lives in a flat in the West-end, for which Maldonado pays, 
and the Spanish Jew becomes the master of her subsequent fate. 
‘apidly the storm-clouds which had been gathering on the horizon 
burst over the head of the unhappy heroine. Most of her friends, 
scandalised at her more than equivocal position, desert her; Fanny Sylvain 
gets married ; only Croker Harrington remains faithful. Then the inevitable 
happens. Laurence Trenwith returns from Columbia, only to find that the 
idol of his heart has become his rival’s mistress. In a strong, cruel, and 
bitter scene in the concluding act of the drama, Laurence, learning the 
truth from her lips, leaves Iris to her fate, while Maldonado, who had 
overheard the interview, rushes in, mad with jealous rage, and finally drives 
her from the house. Iris Bellamy, a broken, ruined woman, destroyed by 
her own selfish love of ease, goes out into the night and the darkness alone. 

The character of the heroine is perhaps sufficiently revealed by this brief 
chronicle of her history. Iris is clearly the bird, which is happier in its 
cage than it would be in the free woods: the sleek, indolent purring cat, 
with which all is well if it has soft cushions to lie on, and an occasional 
hand to stroke its fur the right way. The crisis of her fate is when 
Trenwith begs her, during the Italian tour, to come with him to Columbia. 
She is a little tempted, but she knows her own nature sufficiently to point 
out to him why she cannot come. Here is a significant passage :— 


In1s. Your poor, weak, sordid Iris, who must lie in the sun in summer, before the fire 
in winter, who must wear the choicest lace, the richest furs, whose eyes must never 
encounter any but the most beautiful objects—languid, slothful, nerveless, incapable 
almost of effort! Do you remember the story of the poet Thomson, and the peaches ? 
He adored peaches, but was too greedy to await their appearance at table and too indo- 
lent to pluck them for himself; so he used to stand propped-up against the wall upon 
which they grew and, with half-closed lids, bite into his beloved fruit as it hung from 
the tree. [Plaintively] Ha, ha, ha! No image could give you a better notion of my 
habits and disposition. 

Laurence. Dearest, you blacken yourself wilfully. 

Iris. Reckless! reckless! Why, were I a reckless woman, Laurie, we should now be 
man and wife, should we not ? 

Laurence [in earnest tones, bending over her]. Man and wife. 

Iris [wistfully, looking into space]. Man and wife. 

Laurence. Man and wife! Married! No one in the world to look askance at us! 

Ints. Yes, we should have hurried off to church and begged a clergyman to turn a 
rich woman into a pauper ; and you would have been saddled with a helpless doll, stripped 
of her gewgaws and finery—if I had been simply reckless. 
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Lavrence. We should have been happy, dearest; we should have been happy. 

Iris [incredulously]. Even then? 

LavRENCE [eagerly]. Even then. 

Iris [catching a little of his eagerness]. What, happier, do you think, than we are 
merely as lovers? 

LavreEnce. I believe so; in spite of your mistrust of yourself, I believe so. 

Iris [relapsing into languor, her fingers straying over the strings of the guitar]. Oh, of 
course I know it would have been better for our souls could I have grappled with the 
problem honestly and courageously—married you and gone out to—what is the name cf 
the place ? 

Lavrence. River Ranche—Chilcoten 

In1s. That, or part from you for ever. But you see I hadn’t the recklessness on the 
one hand nor the power of self-denial on the other. And so I treat your love as the poet 
did the fruit—I steal it; greedily and lazily I steal it. [Laying her guitar aside with a 
long-drawn sigh.] Ah-h-h! However, we’re contented as we are, aren’twe? [Closing 
her eyes.| Iam; Iam. 





Here many questions crowd in upon us. Was Iris ever in love with 
young Trenwith ? Yes, assuredly, in the fashion in which such natures 
love. ‘‘ Laurie” was a handsome toy, an exquisite luxury to which the 
heroine would naturally be attracted. But she did not love him enough to 
undergo privation for him. She thought so, in the first rush of emotional 
sorrow at his departure. But Maldonado knew her better, when he left 
her a cheque-book. Her real love was her love of ease, and if she had only 
been capable of self-analysis— of which natures like hers are constitutionally 
incapable—she would have known it, as well as her Jew lover did. The 
tragedy of such lives is the wide-spread harm they can do. Iris’s only policy 
is one of drift. She lets herself become involved in circumstances through 
sheer indolence of character, and then makes spasmodic efforts to extricate 
herself. In fear of an entanglement with Laurence Trenwith, she hurriedly 
engages herself to Maldonado ; then, with equal haste, she throws over her 
Spanish Jew and elects to roam abroad in company with her handsome 
and penniless young lover. It is all drift, drift, drift; she is for ever charm- 
ing and helpless—a beautiful, apathetic, wasteful woman, without moral 
nerve or backbone. Even after her experience in a west-end flat and her 
liaison with Maldonado, she seems to think that a miracle will happen ; 
and in the presence of the returned Trenwith, she is pathetically unable 
either to understand her own degradation or to view the matter through the 
eyes of “‘ Laurie.” She is surprised at his inability to accepther now. She 
is stunned to find that he can leave her. The young man, acting with all 
that quick, intolerant hardness, which is the attribute of youth, can only 





stammer out his sorrow, and learning that Maldonado has promised to 
marry her, promptly departs for his home out west. Then comes the awful 
conclusion, the final punishment for a policy of drift. ‘I come of a race” 
cries Maldonado, bursting into the room after his rival has gone, “ whose 


qualities are curiously blended—made up partly of passion, partly of 
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prudence. For some years now, thanks to you, I’ve been letting the first 
ran away with me, I can’t afford that—Freddy Maldonado can’t afford 
that. To-night endsit. You can go, ... This is your punishment, my 
dear ; to drift back to the condition in which I found you a few months 
since, This is your reward... . Let me hear no more of you. I’ve 
nothing further to say.” The stricken woman goes out, and the man, left 
alone, smashes the china and bric-d-brac on the mantelpiece, kicks over the 
table, and dashes a chair wildly on the ground. It is on this picture of 
savage, impotent rage that the final curtain falls. 

But is the character of the heroine real, accurately diagnosed, full of 
human verisimilitude ? The whole play turns upon Iris and stands or falls 
with the truth of her personality. The other characters are only satellites 
which revolve round her as the central luminary. Laurence Trenwith is a 
straightforward young man of the ordinary clean-limbed sort, who ought to 
have had a little more strength of will and purpose, but whose failure in 
this respect can be easily understood. Croker Harrington, the devoted 
friend, whose fidelity to his divinity makes him wonder why Iris is not 
forced to take out a dog licence for him, is content with a subordinate 
position, and because he, too, does not possess much moral fibre, sinks with 
Iris to the depths, Archie Kane, the fashionable solicitor, who invests his 
clients’ money for them, is a plausible scoundrel. Fanny Silvain is a 
gushing worldly woman who drops the heroine when the Park Street 
episode occurs, and marries respectably. There remains Frederick 
Maldonado, and the dramatist leaves us in no doubt as to what he is, 
Represented on the stage as almost too repulsive—for after all he was a 
general favourite—and devoid of all subtlety, he slands before us a 
passionate hot-blooded child of the South, a great, coarse, strong, sensual 
brute, a financier, “a pawnbroker with imagination,” as he is wittily 
defined. His senses have been stirred by Iris’s beauty and he will do 
anything for revenge, when Laurence Trenwith steps in between him and 
his prey. Yet he loves her after his fashion and twice offers to make her 
his wife. This is the way he addresses her, just before the final crash 
comes : 


Maxponano. You'll laugh at me—no, that’s not your way; you'll stab me with 
those steel-grey eyes of yours, tighten your lips till the sight of their thin red line stings 
me like a whip-cord. All the same, you’ve got to hear it—I love you, I love you more 
than ever, my dear. What's in you? You're extraordinary. By the common rule of 
life I ought to be chafing to be rid of you; the fizz should have gone entirely out of 
what remains of the liquor by this time. But it’s not so. I say it’s wonderful, con- 
sidering what’s behind us, that we should stand here as we do—I again entreating you 
to be my wife, still entreating you, as I did two years back, for a soft word, a spark of 
warmth, just a little tenderness. [Gripping her shoulders and looking into her face so 
closely that she shrinks back] 1 shall never be able to do without you, Iris; you grow on 
a man—never be able to spare you. The idea of your wanting to break away from me 
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one day is insupportable. What did I ask you to call me that night in Kensington— 
beloved? Fool! And yet this morning, notwithstanding all that has passed since then, 
I'd give half of everything I have in the world if you’d speak that word. I will give it ; 
I lay it at your feet. Iris! [drawing her to him] Iris! you devil in marble! 

Iris, herself, however, is somewhat of a problem. Could any woman— 
a widow and therefore not wholly inexperienced in the ways of the world 
—become the mistress of two men, not because she was vicious or sensual, 
but simply because she was fond of ease and hated poverty? In the final 
confession she makes to Laurence, she describes what she felt when her 
shoes became worn out. Would she not, at the appearance of the very first 
hole, have promptly written out to her lover in British Columbia and told 
him that she might as well be poor out there as at home? Could any 
woman have thrown in his face as an excuse for her living with Maldonado 
that it was he—Trenwith—who was to blame for her first wrong step ? 
And—strangest thing of all—could any heroine of even wavering self- 
respect consent to be in Park Street as Maldonado’s mistress, when 
she knew perfectly well that he would marry her? Perhaps it was 
part of Maldonado’s revenge that she should only at first have the 
option of being his mistress; or perhaps she desired to keep a loophole 
for herself to make it up with Trenwith in case he should return—but 
this only makes her conduct more despicable still. These, however, 
are questions not easily answered. Nor does Mr. Pinero himself give 
us much help. For observe: he chooses for the title-réle in this play 
an actress, Miss Fay Davis, who, beyond all others, gives us the impression 
of a soft, lovable, and essentially pure woman. She is dainty, spirituelle, 
the very essence of graceful modesty. He might have chosen someone 
who could suggest a temperament, a personality, more likely to come to 
grief; passionate, perhaps, or with perilous hereditary instincts and 
encumbered with ‘‘a past.” He does nothing of the kind, Indeed, he 
would appear to wish us to understand clearly this cynical intention. 
When Laurence first sees Iris in the Park Street flat, he is made to remark 
that she looks a better woman than before. ‘ Your face! it was always 
divine, but it has become still more spiritual, saint-like. You resemble the 
pictures of angels one was familiar with in childhood.”’ The words are 
uttered, let us remember, to one who has broken her word, betrayed 
herself and her love, sunk to profound depths of turpitude. Is it so true 
that a fair face can hide so evil a nature, that women are such consummate 
actresses that we are helplessly unable to guess at their hearts by their 
external appearance ? ‘So may the outward shows be least themselves,” 
as Bassanio says when he is looking at the caskets :— 

‘¢ Thus ornament is but the guiléd shore 


To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word 
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The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 


But what cruel cynicism ! 

There is another reason why we do not extract much help from the 
author’s work in solving our problems. It is closely connected with the 
method in which he has chosen to write his play, and involves one or two 
interesting technical considerations. In historical and romantic dramas the 
procedure is generally one of steady and continuous evolution, the story 
being unrolled before our eyes in a series of developing scenes. In dramas 
of character, where psychology is of more importance than the plot, the 
method is—at all events since Ibsen set a notable example—one of analysis. 
A first act which reveals a given situation is followed by others which bring 
out of the situation all the consequences it entails. In cases like these, the 
dramatist usually chooses a point of time as near as possible to the dénoue- 
ment; or he may actually pose his characters in the way which the 
dénouement demands, even when he raises the first curtain—because his 
object is not to tell a story but to reveal character, and to prove that 
character is destiny. Now in Jris, Mr. Pinero tries one or two innova- 
tions in technique, which are very interesting. For instance, he makes a 
distinction between an Act, which represents, as it were, a definite phase 
of the action, and an Episode which is only an aspect, a temporary shifting 
of the lights in the same phenomenon. The act is a real epoch, a milestone. 
The episode stands for the steps which alter from time to time the angle 
from which we view the scenery. In the first act we have three episodes : 
first, just before dinner; second, just after dinner; third, a later scene 
when the guests have gone and the lights are extinguished, the mise-en- 
scéne throughout being the drawing-room of Mrs. Bellamy’s house in 
Kensington. The curtain descends for a second or two twice in the course 
of the act to mark the lapse of time. In the same fashion in the third act 
we have episodes similarly divided by the fall of the curtain, dealing with 
the Villa Prigno at Cadenabbia, when Trenwith is making his formal 
farewell to all the guests, when he is having his last interview with Iris, 
and when, after his departure, Maldonado is giving the last news of him. 
The situation has not really altered, but there has been a slight progression 
in time, indicated by the changed aspect of the sky from night to early 
morning. The innovation appeals differently to different observers ; but 
for the majority it probably indicates with perfect correctness and also 
with dramatic truth the gradual passing of the hours. 

But there is a much more interesting piece of technique in Mr. 
Pinero’s play, which is less successful. He sets out to tell his 
story to all intents and purposes as if he were a novelist, he ends it 
as a dramatist. In the first three acts we trace the fortunes of Iris, 
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evolving themselves in slow and gradual fashion, from the time of her 
vacillation with Maldonado, through her villegiatura on the Lake of Como, 
side by side with Trenwith, down to her sudden reduction to poverty 
and the departure of her young lover for America. The story is being 
treated fully and synthetically ; there are no great gaps, no estranging 
intervals. But between acts three and four there is a chasm so great that 
we find it a little difficult to pick up at once the threads of the plot. We 
left Iris bravely resolved to live as best she can on £150 a year; we 
discover her again living in luxury in Maldonado’s Park Street flat. 
Our last glimpse of her did not change our affection and sympathy for 
her character. But the new aspect in which she reveals herself, as the 
mistress of the Spanish Jew, is at once startling and shocking. Some two 
years are supposed to elapse: but the real interval is not measured by 
months but by a psychologic catastrophe. The sole plank which Mr. 
Pinero gives us in order to bridge this gulf, the only guiding thread to help 
us to steer our path is Maldonado’s cheque-book. Quite at the end of the fifth 
act, he puts a confession into the mouth of his heroine, which details the 
whole history of the two years. That, however, comes afterwards ; it does 
not alter the fact that when the curtain goes up on the fourth act, we 
commence an absolutely novel era without adequate preparation. Doubtless 
we ought to understand the deteriorating effect which the possession of 
Maldonado’s cheque-book has on Iris’s mind. But only after we have read 
the play and thought it over do we grasp its significance. And this is why, 
as we have hinted, we feel some hesitation in accepting to the full the 
character of Iris as Mr. Pinero paints it. The decisive change in her took 
place precisely in that period which we surmount by the mechanical 
theatrical device of letting the curtain drop. A novelist, such as Mr. 
Pinero is in the first three acts, would have traced out all this steady 
degeneration with careful hand: it is a dégringolade which the novelist’s 
patient chapters are naturally fitted and intended to make clear to us. But 
suddenly we exchange the novelistic method for the theatrical and leap over 
highly important months by the simple plan of making the orchestra play 
for ten minutes. It is quite true that the dramatist puts into his heroine’s 
mouth an account of her decline and fall some two or three minutes before 
the play isover. But it may fairly be urged that in this matter Mr. Pinero’s 
technique is at fault, first because the fourth act must come as a shock 
of surprise even to an experienced playgoer, and next, because the character 
and actions of Iris are thereby rendered more difficult to understand. 

In laying emphasis on points like these, a critic may appear to be 
depreciating the general value of the play. It ought not to be so, however ; 
no one cares to discuss a thing, unless it is intrinsically worth while to 
spend time and trouble over its comprehension. If we ask questions it is 
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Mr, Pinero’s own fault, for he has interested us so profoundly, and written 
so absorbing a play, that it is impossible to put it aside, or neglect the main 
issues. Many people will quote the definitions of a financier and an ideal 
club secretary, or laugh over the quaint suggestion that we live in levelling 
days because even ladies of quality have lumbago. Others may appre- 
ciate the skill with which the conclusion is made logically to follow 
on the premises without any recourse to extraneous and adventitious in- 
cidents. But all those who value dramatic art, and have respect for 
the work of a thoughtful student of our age, must rejoice that we have in 
Tris a profoundly interesting and characteristic example of Mr. Pinero’s 
skill. We will only cite the final scene as evidence of the manner in 
which the dramatist is able to enchain our interest and excite a most serious 
strain of reflection. When the curtain falls on the last act, the audience is 
undoubtedly left with a vague sense of almost physical pain and discomfort. 
Partly this is due to the frank brutality of the close ; still more, to the 
feeling, which cannot wholly be repressed, that poor Iris, sympathetic, 
charming, delighful Iris, is very hardly treated, and does not quite deserve 
her tremendous punishment. After all, she was only weak, not wicked ; 
fond of ease and indulgence, not vicious or sensual. But this is precisely 
one of the points which prove how seriously Mr. Pinero believes in his 
responsibility as a dramatist. He is so profound a moralist, that he knows 
and wishes us to remember that weakness is as bad as crime, that self- 
indulgence has consequences as awful as vice. From the point of view of 
character, we forgive and are sorry for the individual, we are conscious that 
Iris has good intentions as well as personal charm. But Nature and Life 
are sterner in their judgments, Neither of them forgives feebleness, or 
condones for the sake of good motives, a pliant, irresolute, and selfish 
existence. In a flabby age, when we chatter about temperaments, and 
imagine that they can excuse us for want of will, it is well that we should 
be reminded, as we arein Mr. Pinero’s remorseless treatment, of the 
inexorable laws of ethics and life. 


W. L. Courtney. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





VIII.—Tue Larcer SynruHesis. 


WE have seen that the essential process arising out of the growth of 
science and mechanism and more particularly out of the still developing 
new facilities of locomotion and communication science has afforded, is 
the deliquescence of the social organisations of the past, and the 
synthesis of ampler and still ampler, and more complicated and still 
more complicated social unities. The suggestion is powerful, the con- 
clusion is hard to resist, that, through whatever disorders of danger and 
conflict, whatever centuries of misunderstanding and bloodshed, men 
may still have to pass, this process nevertheless aims finally and will 
attain to the establishment of one world state at peace within itself. In 
the economic sense indeed, a world state is already established. Even 
to-day we do all buy and sell in the same markets—albeit the owners 
of certain ancient rights levy their tolls here and there—and the 
Hindoo starves, the Italian feels the pinch, before the Germans or the 
English go short of bread. There is no real autonomy any more in the 
world, no simple right to an absolute independence such as formerly 
the Swiss could claim. The nations and boundaries of to-day do no 
more than mark claims to exemptions, privileges and corners in the 
market—claims valid enough to those whose minds and souls are turned 
towards the past, but absurdities to those who look to the future as the 
end and justification of our present stresses. The claim to political 
liberty amounts as a rule to no more than the claim of a man to live in 
a parish without observing sanitary precautions or paying rates— 
because he had an excellent great-grandfather. Against all these old 
isolations, these obsolescent particularisms, the forces of mechanical and 
scientific development fight, and fight irresistibly; and upon the 
general recognition of this conflict, upon the intelligence and courage 
with which its inflexible conditions are negotiated, depends very 
largely the amount of bloodshed and avoidable misery the coming years 
will hold. 

The final attainment of this great synthesis, like the social deliques- 
cence and reconstruction dealt with in the earlier of these Anticipations, 
has an air of being a process independent of any collective or conscious 
will in man, as being the expression of a greater Will; it is working 
now and may work out to its end vastly, and yet at times almost imper- 

(1) Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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ceptibly, as some huge secular movement in Nature, the raising of a 
continent, the crumbling of a mountain chain, goes on to its appointed 
culmination. Or one may compare the process to a net that has 
surrounded and that is drawn continually closer and closer upon this 
great and varied multitude of men. We may cherish animosities, we 
may declare imperishable distances, we may plot and counter-plot, make 
war and “fight to a finish” ; the net tightens for all that. 

Already the need of some synthesis at least ampler than existing 
national organisations is so apparent in the world, that at least five 
spacious movements of coalescence exist to-day; there is the movement 
called Anglo-Saxonism, the allied but finally very different movement of 
British Imperialism, the Pan Germanic movement, Pan Slavism and the 
conception of a great union of the ‘‘ Latin” peoples. Under the out- 
rageous treatment of the white peoples an idea of unifying the 
‘‘ Yellow” peoples is pretty certain to become audibly and visibly 
operative before many years. These are all deliberate and justifiable 
suggestions and they all aim to sacrifice minor differences in order to 
link like to like in greater matters and so secure, if not physical predomi- 
nance in the world, at least an effective defensive strength for their 
racial, moral, customary, or linguistic differences against the aggressions 
of other possible coalescences. But these syntheses or other similar 
synthetic conceptions, if they do not contrive to establish a rational 
social unity by sanely negotiated unions, will be forced to fight for 
physical predominance in the world. The whole trend of forces in the 
world is against the preservation of Jocal social systems, however 
greatly and spaciously conceived. Yet it is quite possible that several or 
all of the cultures that will arise out of the development of these Pan-this- 
and-that movements, may in many of their features survive, as the 
culture of the Jews has survived, political obliteration, and may dissemi- 
nate themselves, as the Jewish system has disseminated itself, over the 
whole world city. Unity by no means involves homogeneity. The 
greater the social organism, the more complex and varied its parts, the 
more intricate and varied the interplay of culture and breed and 
character within it. 

It is doubtful if either the Latin or the Pan Slavic idea contains the 
promise of any great political unification. The elements of the Latin 
synthesis are dispersed in South and Central America and about the 
Mediterranean basin in a way that offers no prospect of an economic 
unity between them. The best elements of the French people lie in the 
Western portion of what must become the greatest urban region of the 
Old World, the Rhine Netherlandish region, the interests of North Italy 
draw that region away from the Italy of Rome and the South, towards 
the Swiss and South Germany, and the Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking half-breeds of South America have not only their own 
coalescences to arrange, but they lie already under the political tutelage 
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of the United States. Nowhere, except in France and north Italy, is 
there any prospect of such an intellectual and educational evolution as 
is necessary before a great scheme of unification can begin to take 
effect. And the difficulties in the way of the Pan Slavic dream are far 
graver. Its realisation is enormously hampered by the division of its 
languages, and the fact that in the Bohemian language, in Polish and 
in Russian, there exist distinct literatures, almost equally splendid in 
achievement, but equally insufficient in quantity and range to establish 
a claim to replace all other Slavonic dialects. Russia, which should 
form the central mass of this synthesis, stagnates, relatively to the 
Western states, under the rule of reactionary intelligences ; it does not 
develop and does not seem likely to develop the merest beginnings of 
that great educated middle-class with which the future so enormously 
rests. The Russia of to-day is, indeed, very little more than a vast 
breeding ground for an illiterate peasantry, and the forecasts of its 
future greatness entirely ignore that dwindling significance of mere 
numbers in warfare which is the clear and necessary consequence of 
mechanical advance. To a large extent, I believe, the Western Slavs 
will follow the Prussians and Lithuanians, and be incorporated in the 
urbanisation of Western Europe, and the remoter portions of Russia 
seem destined to become-—are, indeed, becoming—Abyss, a wretched and 
disorderly Abyss that will not even be formidable to the armed and 
disciplined peoples of the new civilisation, the last quarter of the earth, 
perhaps, where a barbaric or absentee nobility will shadow the 
squalid and unhappy destinies of a multitude of hopeless and unmean- 
ing lives. 

To a certain extent Russia may play the part of a vaster Ireland, in 
her failure to keep pace with the educational and economic progress of 
nations which have come into economic unity with her. She will be an 
Ireland without emigration—a place for famines. And while Russia 
delays to develop anything but a fecund orthodoxy and this simple 
peasant life, the grooves and channels are growing ever deeper, along 
which the currents of trade, of intellectual and moral stimulus, must 
presently flow towards the West. I see no region where anything like 
the comparatively dense urban regions that are likely to arise about the 
Rhineland, and over the Eastern States of America for example, can 
develop in Russia. With railways planned boldly it would have been 
possible, it might still be possible, to make about Odessa a parallel to 
Chicago, but the existing railways run about Odessa as though Asia 
were unknown, and when at last the commercial awakening of what is 
now the Turkish Empire comes, the railway lines will probably run, 
not north and south, but from the urban region of the more scientific 
central Europeans down to Constantinople. The long route land 
communications in the future will become continually more swift and 
efficient than Baltic navigation, and it is unlikely, therefore, that 
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St. Petersburg has any great possibilities of growth. It was founded 
by a man whose idea of the course of trade and civilisation was the sea 
wholly and solely, and in the future the sea must necessarily become 
more and more a last resort. With its spacious prospects, its 
architectural magnificence, its political quality, its desertion by the 
new commerce and its terrible peasant hinterlands, it may come about 
that a striking analogy between St. Petersburg and Dublin will finally 
appear... . 

So much for the Pan Slavic synthesis. It seems improbable that it 
can prevail against the forces that make for the linguistic and economic 
annexation of the greater part of European Russia and of the minor 
Sclavonic masses, to the great Western European urban region. The 
political centre of gravity of Russia in its resistance to these economic 
movements is palpably shifting eastward even to-day, but that carries 
it away from the central European synthesis only towards the vastly 
more enormous attracting centre of China. Politically, the Russian 
government may come to dominate China in the coming decades, but 
the reality beneath any such formal predominance will be the absorption 
of Russia beyond the range of the European pull by the synthesis of 
Eastern Asia. Neither the Russian literature nor the Russian language 
or writing, nor the Russian civilization as a whole have the qualities to 
make them irresistible to the energetic and intelligent millions of the 
far East. 

The chances seem altogether against the existence of a great Slavonic 
power in the world at the beginning of the twenty-first century. They 
seem at the first glance to lie just as heavily in favour of an aggressive 
Pan-Germanic power struggling towards a great and commanding position 
athwart central Europe and western Asia, and turning itself at last upon 
the defeated Slavonic disorder. There can be no doubt that at present 
the Germans, with the doubtful exception of the United States, have 
the most efficient middle-class in the world, their rapid economic pro- 
gress is to a very large extent indeed a triumph of intelligence, and 
their political, and probably their military and naval, services are 
still conducted with a capacity and breadth of view that find no 
parallel in the world. But the very efficiency of the German as 
a German to-day, and the habits and traditions of victory he has 
accumulated for nearly forty years, may prove in the end a very 
doubtful blessing to Europe as a whole, or even to his own grandchildren. 
Geographical contours, economic forces, the trend of invention and 
social development, point to a unification of all western Europe, but 
they certainly do not point to its Germanisation. I have already 
given reasons for anticipating that the French language may not only 
hold its own, but prevail against German in western Europe. And 
there are certain other obstacles in the way even of the union of 
indisputable Germans. One element in Germany’s present efficiency 
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must become more and more of an encumbrance as the years pass. 
The Germanic idea is deeply interwoven with the traditional Empire, 
and with the martinet methods of the Prussian monarchy. The 
intellectual development of the Germans is defined to a very large 
extent by a Court-directed officialdom. In many things that Court is 
still inspired by the noble traditions of education and discipline that 
come from the days of German adversity, and the predominance of the 
Imperial will does no doubt give a unity of purpose to German policy 
and action that adds greatly to its efficacy. But for a capable ruler even 
more than for a radiantly stupid monarch, the price a nation must 
finally pay is heavy. Most energetic and capable people are a little 
intolerant of unsympathetic capacity, are apt on the under side of their 
egotism to be jealous, assertive and aggressive. In the present Empire 
of Germany there are no other great figures to halance the Imperial 
personage, and I do not see how other great figures are likely to arise. 
A great number of fine and capable persons must be failing to develop, 
failing to tell, under the shadow of this too prepotent monarchy. There 
are certain limiting restrictions imposed upon Germans through the 
Imperial activity, that must finally be bad for the intellectual atmosphere 
which is Germany’s ultimate strength. For example, the Emperor 
professes a violent and grotesque Christianity with a ferocious Pro- 
Teutonic Father and a negligible Son, and the public mind is warped 
into conformity with the finally impossible cant of this eccentric creed. 
His Imperial Majesty’s disposition to regard criticism as hostility, 
stifles the public thought of Germany. He interferes in university 
affairs, and in literary and artistic matters with a quite remarkable 
confidence and incalculable consequences. The inertia of a century 
carries him and his Germany onward from success to success, but for 
all that one may doubt whether the extraordinary intellectuality that 
distinguished the German atmosphere in the early years of the century, 
and in which such men as Blumenthal and Moltke grew to greatness, in 
which Germany grew to greatness, is not steadily fading in the heat and 
blaze of the Imperial sunshine. Discipline and education have carried 
Germany far; they are essential things, but an equally essential need for 
the coming time is a free play for men of initiative and imagination. Is 
Germany to her utmost possibility making capable men? That, after all, 
is the vital question, and not whether her policy is wise or foolish, or her 
commerdal development inflated or sound. Or is Germany doing no 
more than cash the promises of those earlier days ? 

After all I do not see that she is in a greatly stronger position than 
was France in the early sixties; and, indeed, in many respects, and 
allowing for the higher standards of efficiency of this present time, her 
present predominance is curiously analogous to that of the French 
Empire in those years. Death at any time may end the career of the 
present ruler of Germany,—there is no certain insurance of one single 
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life—and this withdrawal would leave Germany organised entirely with 
reference to a Court; and there is no trustworthy guarantee that the 
succeeding royal personality may not be something infinitely more vain 
and aggressive, or something weakly self-indulgent or unpatriotic and 
morally indifferent. Much has been done in the past of Germany, the 
infinitely less exacting past, by means of the tutor, the Chamberlain, 
the Chancellor, the wide-seeing power beyond the throne, who very 
unselfishly intrigues his monarch in the way that he should go. But that 
sort of thing is remarkably like writing a letter by means of a pen held 
in lazy tongs instead of the hand. A very easily imagined series of 
accidents may place the destinies of Germany in such lazy tongs again. 
When that occasion comes will the new class of capable men on which 
we have convinced ourselves in these Anticipations the future depends, 
will it be ready for its enlarged responsibilities, or will the flower of its 
possible members be in prison for Jése majesté ? or naturalised English- 
men, or naturalised Americans, or troublesome privates under officers 
of indisputably Aristocratic birth, or well-broken labourers won ‘“ back 
to the land” under the auspices of an Agrarian League ? 

In another way the intensely monarchical and aristocratic organisation 
of the German Empire will stand in the way of the political synthesis of 
greater Germany. Necessary factors in that synthesis will be Holland 
and Switzerland, little, advantageously situated peoples, saturated with 
ideas of personal freedom. One can imagine a German-Swiss at any 
rate gladly merging himself in a great Pan-Germanic Republican State, 
but to bow the knee to the luridly decorated God of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Fathers, will be an altogether more difficult exploit for a 
self-respecting man. 

Moreover, before Germany can unify to the East she must fight the 
Russian, and to unify to the West she must fight the French, and, 
perhaps, the English, and she may have to fight a combination of these 
Powers. I think the military strength of France is enormously under- 
rated. Upon this matter M. Bloch—that alleged Angel of Peace— 
should be read. Indisputably the French were beaten in 1870 ; indis- 
putably they have fallen behind in their long struggle to maintain 
themselves equal with the English on the sea; but neither of these 
things efface the future of the French. The disasters of 1870 were 
probably of the utmost benefit to the altogether too sanguine French 
imagination. They cleared the French mind of the delusion that 
personal Imperialism is the way to do the desirable thing, a delusion 
many Germans (and, it would seem, a few queer Englishmen, and still 
queerer Americans) entertain. The French have done much to demon- 
strate the possibility of a stable military republic. They have disposed 
of crown and court, and held themselves in order for thirty good years ; 
they have dissociated their national life from any form of religious 
profession ; they have contrived a freedom of thought and writing that, 
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in spite of much conceit to the contrary, is quite impossible among the 
English-speaking peoples. I find no reason to doubt the implication of 
M. Bloch, that on land to-day the French are relatively far stronger 
than they were in 1870; that the evolution of military expedients has 
been all in favour of the French character and intelligence, and that 
even a single-handed war between France and Germany to-day might 
have a very different issue from that former struggle. In such a 
conflict it will be Germany now, and not France, that will have pawned 
her strength to the English-speaking peoples on the high seas. And 
France will not fight alone. She will fight for Switzerland or Luxem- 
bourg, or the mouth of the Rhine. She will fight with the gravity of 
remembered humiliations, with the whole awakened Slav race at the 
back of her antagonist, and very probably with the support of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

It must be pointed out how strong seems the tendency of the German 
Empire to repeat the history of Holland upon a larger scale. While 
the Dutch poured out all their strength upon the seas in a conflict with 
the English that at the utmost could give them only trade, they let the 
possibilities of a great Low German synthesis pass utterly out of being. 
(In those days Low Germany stretched to Arras and Douay.) They 
positively dragged the English into the number of their enemies. And 
to-day the Germans invade the sea with a threat and intention that will 
certainly create a countervailing American navy, fundamentally modify 
the policy of Great Britain, such as it is, and very possibly go far to 
effect the synthesis of the English-speaking peoples. 

So involved, I do not see that the existing Germanic synthesis is 
likely to prevail in the close economic unity, the urban region that will 
arise in western Europe. I imagine that the German Empire that is 
the organised expression of German aggression to-day, will be either 
shattered or weakened to the pitch of great compromises by a series of 
wars by land and sea, it will be forced to develop the autonomy of its 
rational middle-class in the struggles that will render these compromises 
possible, and it will be, finally, not Imperial German ideas, but central 
European ideas, possibly more akin to Swiss conceptions—a civilised 
republicanism finding its clearest expression in the French language, 
that will be established upon a bilingual basis throughout western 
Europe, and increasingly predominant over the whole European main- 
land and the Mediterranean basin, as the twentieth century closes. 
The splendid dream of a Federal Europe which opened the nineteenth 
century for France, may, perhaps, after all come to something like 
realisation at the opening of the twenty-first. But just how long these 
things take, just how easily or violently they are brought about 
depends, after all, entirely upon the rise in general intelligence in 
Europe. An ignorant, a merely trained or a merely cultured people 
will not understand these coalescences, will fondle old animosities and 
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stage hatreds, and for such a people there must needs be disaster, 
forcible conformities and war. Europe will have her Irelands as well 
as her Scotlands; her Irelands of unforgetable wrongs, kicking, 
squalling, bawling most desolatingly, for nothing that anyone can 
understand. There will be great scope for the shareholding dilettanti 
in ‘‘national”? movements, language leagues, picturesyue plotting, and 
the invention of such ‘national’? costumes as the world has never seen. 
The ery of the little nations will go up to Heaven, asserting the 
inalienable right of all little nations to sit down firmly in the middle of 
the high-road in the midst of the thickening traffic, and with all their 
dear little toys about them play and play—just as they used to play 
before the road had come. 

And while the great states of the continent of Europe are hammering 
down their obstructions of language and national tradition, or raising 
the educational level above them until a working unity is possible, and 
while the reconstruction of Eastern Asia—whether that be under Russian, 
Japanese, English, or native Chinese direction—struggles towards attain- 
ment, will there also be a great synthesis of the English-speaking peoples 
going on? I am inclined to believe that there will be such a synthesis, 
and that the head and centre of the new unity will be the great urban 
region that is developing between Chicago and the Atlantic, and which 





will be mainly, but not entirely, south of the St. Lawrence. Inevitably, 
I think, that region must become the intellectual, political, and industrial 
centre of any permanent unification of the English-speaking states. There 
will I believe, develop about that centre, a great federation of white 
English-speaking peoples, a federation having America north of Mexieo 
as its central mass (a federation that may conceivably include Scandi- 
navia), and its federal government will sustain a common fleet and 
protect or dominate or actually administer most or all of the non-white 
states of the present British Empire, and, in addition, much of the south 
and middle Pacific, the East and West Indies, the rest of America, and 
the larger part of black Africa. Quite apart from the dominated races, 
such an English-speaking state should have by the century-end a 
practically homogeneous citizenship of at least a hundred-million sound- 
bodied and educated and capable men. It should be the first of the 
three Powers of the world, and it should face the organising syntheses of 
Europe and eastern Asia with an intelligent sympathy. By the year 
2000 all its common citizens should certainly be in touch with the 
thought of continental Europe through the medium of French, its 
English language should be already rooting firmly through all the world 
beyond its contines, and its statesmanship should be preparing openly 
and surely, and discussing calmly with the public mind of the European, 
and probably of the Yellow state, the possible coalescences and conven- 
tions, the obliteration of custom houses, the homologisation of laws and 
coinage and measures, and the mitigation of monopolies and special 
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claims, by which the final peace of the world may be assured for ever. 
Such a synthesis, at any rate of the peoples now using the English 
tongue, I regard not only as a possible, but as a probable thing. The 
positive obstacles to its achievement, great though they are, are yet 
trivial in comparison with the obstruction to that lesser European 
synthesis we have ventured to forecast. The greater obstacle is nega- 
tive; it lies in the want of stimulus, in the lax prosperity of most of 
the constituent states of such a union. But sucha stimulus the renas- 
cence of Eastern Asia or a great German fleet upon the ocean may 
presently supply. 

Now all these three great coalescences, this shrivelling up and vanish- 
ing of boundary lines, will be the outward and visible accompaniment of 
that inward and social reorganisation which it is the main object of 
these Anticipations to display. I have sought to show, that in peace 
and war alike, a process has been, and is, at work, a process with all the 
inevitableness and all the patience of a natural force, whereby the great 
swollen, shapeless, hypertrophied social mass of to-day, must give birth 
at last to a naturally and informally organised educated class, an unpre- 
cedented sort of people, a New Republic dominating the world. It will 
be none of our ostensible governments that will effect this great clearing 
up, it will be the mass of power and intelligence altogether outside the 
official state systems of to-day that will make this great clearance, a 
new social Hercules that will strangle the serpents of war and national 
animosity in his cradle. 

Now the more one descends from the open uplands of wide generali- 
sation to the parallel jungle of particulars, the more dangerous does 
the road of prophesying become, yet, nevertheless, there may be some 
possibility of speculating how in the case of the English-speaking 
synthesis at least, this effective New Republic may begin visibly to 
shape itself out and appear. It will appear first, I believe, as a con- 
scious organisation of intelligent and quite possibly in some cases 
wealthy men, as a movement having distinct social and political aims, 
confessedly ignoring most of the existing apparatus of political control 
or using it only as an incidental implement in the attainment of these 
aims. It will be very loosely organised in its earlier stages, a mere 
movement of a number of people in a certain direction who will 
presently discover, with « sort of surprise, the common object towards 
which they are all moving. 

Already there are some interesting aspects of public activity that, 
diverse though their aims may seem, do nevertheless serve to show 
the possible line of development of this New Republic in the coming 
time. For example, as a sort of preliminary sign before the stirring of 
a larger movement, there are various Anglo-American movements and 
leagues to be noted. Associations for entertaining travelling samples of 
the American leisure class in guaranteed English country houses, for 
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bringing them into momentary physical contact with real titled persons 
at lunches and dinners, and for having them collectively lectured by 
respectable English authors and divines, are no doubt trivial things 
enough, but a snob sometimes shows how the wind blows better than 
a serious man. The Empire may catch the American as the soldier 
caught the Tartar. There is something very much more spacious than 
such things as this latent in both the British and the American mind, 
and observable, for instance, in the altered tone of the presses of both 
countries since the Venezuela Message and the Spanish-American War. 
Certain projects of a much ampler sort have already been put forward. 
An interesting proposal of an interchangeable citizenship, so that with 
a change of domicile an Englishman should have the chance of becom- 
ing a citizen of the United States, and an American a_ British 
citizen or a voter in an autonomous British colony, for example, 
has been made. Such schemes will, no doubt, become frequent and will 
afford much scope for discussion in both countries during the next 
decade or so.!. The American constitution and the British crown and 
constitution have to be modified or shelved at some stage in this 
synthesis, and for certain types of intelligence there could be no more 
attractive problem. Certain curious changes in the colonial point of 
view will occur as these discussions open out. The United States of 
America are rapidly taking, or have already taken, the ascendency in 
the iron and steel and electrical industries out of the hands of the 
British, they are developing a far ampler and more thorough system of 
higher scientific education than the British, and the spirit of efficiency 
percolating from their more efficient businesses is probably higher in 
the public services. These things render the transfer of the present 
mercantile and naval ascendency of Great Britain to the United States 
during the next two or three decades a very probable thing, and when 
this is accomplished, the problem how far Colonial loyalty is the fruit 
of Royal Visits and sporadic knighthoods, and how far it has relation 
to the existence of a predominant fleet, will be near its solution. An 
interesting point about such discussions as this, in which, indeed, in all 
probability the nascent consciousness of the New Republic will emerge, 
will be the solution this larger synthesis will offer to certain miserable 
difficulties of the present time. Government by the elect of the first 
families of Great Britain has in the last hundred years made Ireland 
and South Africa two open sores of irreconcilable wrong. These two 
English-speaking communities will never rest and never emerge from 
wretchedness under the vacillating vote-catching incapacity of British 
Imperialism, and it is impossible that the British power, having embit- 


(1) I foresee great scope for the ingenious persons who write so abundantly to the 
London evening papers upon etymological points, issues in heraldry, and the correct 
Union Jack, in the very pleasing topic of a possible Anglo-American flag (for use at 
first only on unofficial occasions). 
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tered them, should ever dare to set them free. But within such an 
ampler synthesis as the New Republic will seek, these states could emerge 
to an equal fellowship that would take all the bitterness from their unfor- 
getable past. 

Another type of public activity, which foreshadows an aspect under 
which the New Republic will emerge, is to be found in the unofficial 
organisations that have come into existence in Great Britain to watch 
and criticise various public departments. There is, for example, the 
Navy League, a body of intelligent and active persons with a distinctly 
expert qualification, which has intervened very effectively in naval 
control during the last few years. There is also at present a vast 
amount of disorganised, but quite intelligent, discontent with the 
tawdry futilities of army reform that occupy the War Office. It becomes 
apparent that there is no hope of a fully efficient and well-equipped 
official army under parliamentary government, and with that realisation 
there will naturally appear a disposition to seek some way to military 
efficiency as far as is legally possible outside War Office control. 
Already recruiting is falling off, it will probably fall off more and more 
as the patriotic emotions evoked hy the Boer War fade away, and no 
trivial addition to pay or privilege will restore it. Elementary education 
has at least raised the intelligence of the British lower classes to a point 
when the prospect of fighting in distant lands under unsuitably educated 
British officers of means and gentility, with a defective War Office 
equipment and inferior weapons, has lost much of its romantic glamour. 
3ut an unofficial body that set itself to the establishment of a school of 
military science, to the sane organisation and criticism of military 
experiments in tactics and equipment, and to the raising for experimental 
purposes of volunteer companies and battalions, would find no lack of 
men. . . . What an unofficial syndicate of capable persons of the new 
sort may do in these matters has been shown in the case of the Turbinia, 
the germ of an absolute revolution in naval construction. 

Such attempts at unofficial soldiering would be entirely in the spirit 
in which, I believe, the New Republic will emerge, but it is in another 
line of activity that the growing new consciousness will presently he 
much more distinctly apparent. It is increasingly evident that to 
organise and control public education is beyond the power of a 
democratic government. The meanly equipped and pretentiously con- 
ducted private schools of Great Britain, staffed with ignorant and 
incapable young men, exist on the other hand to witness that public 
education is no matter to be left to merely commercial enterprise 
working upon parental ignorance and social prejudice. The necessary 
condition to the effective development of the New Republic is a 
universally accessible, spacious and varied educational system working 
in an atmosphere of efficient criticism and general intellectual activity. 
Schools alone are of no avail, universities are merely dens of the higher 
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cramming, unless the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses and lecturers 
are in touch with and under the light of an abundant, contemporary, 
and fully adult intellectuality. At present, in Great Britain at least, 
the head-masters entrusted with the education of the bulk of the 
influential men of the next decades are conspicuously second-rate men, 
forced and etiolated creatures, scholarship boys manured with annotated 
editions and brought up under, and protected from all current illumina- 
tion by, the kale-pot of the Thirty-nine Articles. Many of them are less 
capable teachers, and even less intelligent men, than many board-school 


teachers. There is, however, urgent need of an absolutely new type of 


school, a school that shall be at least so skilfully conducted as to supply 
the necessary training in mathematics, dialectics, languages, and drawing 
and science, without either consuming all the leisure of the boy or destroy- 
ing his individuality, as it is destroyed hy the ignorant and pretentious 
blunderers of to-day; and there is an equally manifest need of a new type 
of university, something other than a happy fastness for those pre- 
cociously brilliant creatures—creatures whose brilliance is too often the 
hectic indication of a constitutional unsoundness of mind—who can *‘ get 
in” before the portcullis of the nineteenth birthday falls. These new 
educational elements may either grow slowly through the steady and 
painful pressure of remorseless facts, or, as the effort to evoke the New 
Republic becomes more conscious and deliberate, they may be rapidly 
hrought into veing by the conscious endeavours of capable men, 
Assuredly they will never be developed by the wisdom of the govern- 
ment of the grey. It may he pointed out that in an individual and 
disorganised way a growing sense of such needs is already displayed. 
Such great business managers as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for example, 
and many other of the wealthy efficients of the United States of America, 
are displaying a strong disinclination to found families of functionless 
shareholders, and a strong disposition to contribute, by means of colleges, 
libraries and splendid foundations, to the future of the whole English- 
speaking world. Of course, Mr. Carnegie is not an educational specialist, 
and his good intentions will be largely exploited by the energetic 
mediocrities who control our educational affairs. But it is the intention 
that concerns us now, and not the precise method or effect. Indispu- 
tably these rich Americans are at a fundamentally important work 
in these endowments, and as indisputably many of their successors—I 
do not mean the heirs to their private wealth, but the men of the same 
type who will play their vé/e in the coming years—will carry on this 
spacious work with a wider prospect and a clearer common understanding. 

The establishment of modern and efficient schools is alone not 
sufficient for the intellectual needs of the coming time. The school and 
university are merely the preparation for the life of mental activity in 
which the citizen of the coming state will live. The three years of univer- 
sity and a lifetime of garrulous stagnation, which constitutes the mind’s 
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history of many a public schoolmaster, for example, and most of the clergy 
to-day, will be impossible under the new needs. The old-fashioned univer- 
sity, secure in its omniscience, merely taught; the university of the coming 
time will, as its larger function, criticise and learn. It will be organised 
for research, for the criticism, that is, of thought and nature. And a 
subtler and a greater task before those who will presently swear 
allegiance to the New Republic is to aid and stimulate that process of 
sound adult mental activity which is the cardinal element in human 
life. After all, in spite of the pretentious impostors who trade upon 
the claim, literature, contemporary literature, is the breath of civilised 
life, and those who sincerely think and write the salt of the social body. 
To mumble over the past, to live on the classics, however splendid, is 
senility. The New Republic, therefore, will sustain its authors. In the 
past the author lived within the limits of his patron’s susceptibility, and 
led the world, so far as he did lead it, from that cage. In the present he 
lives within the limits of a particularly distressful and ill-managed market. 
He must please and interest the public before he may reason with it, 
and even to reach the public ear involves other assiduities than writing. 
To write one’s best is surely sufficient work for a man, but unless the 
author is prepared to add to his literary toil the correspondence and 
alert activity of a business man, he may find that no measure of 
acceptance will save him from a mysterious poverty. Publishing has 
become a trade, differing only from the trade in pork and butter in the 
tradesman’s careless book-keeping and his professed indifference to the 
quality of his goods. But unless the whole mass of argument in these 
Anticipations is false, publishing is as much, or even more, of a public 
concern than education, and as little to be properly discharged by 
private men working for profit. On the other hand, it is not to be 
undertaken by a government of the grey, for a confusion cannot under- 
take to clarify itself. It is an activity in which the New Republic will 
necessarily engage. 

The men of the New Republic will be intelligently critical men, and 
they will have the courage of their critical conclusions. For the sake 
of the English tongue, for the sake of the English peoples, they will 
set themselves to put temptingly within the reach of all readers of the 
tongue and all possible readers of the tongue, an abundance of living 
literature. They will endeavour to shape great publishing trusts and 
associations that will have the same relation to the publishing office of 
to-day that a medical association has to a patent-medicine dealer. 
They will not only publish but sell; their efficient book shops, their 
efficient system of book distribution, will replace the present hap- 
hazard dealings of quite illiterate persons under whose shadows people 
in the provinces live to-day.' If one of these publishing groups 

(1) In a large town like Folkestone, for example, it is practically impossible to buy 
any book but a ‘ boomed’ novel unless one has ascertained the names of the author, the 
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decides that a book, new or old, is of value to the public mind, I 
conceive the copyright will be secured, and the book produced all over 
the world in every variety of form and price that seems necessary to its 
exhaustive sale. Moreover, these publishing Associations will sustain 
spaciously conceived organs of opinion and criticism, which will begin 
by being patiently and persistently good, and so develop into power. 
And the more distinctly the New Republic emerges, the less danger 
there will be of these Associations being allowed to outlive their service 
in a state of ossified authority. New groups of men and new phases of 
thought will organise their publishing Associations as children learn 
to talk. 

And while the New Republic is thus developing its idea of itself and 
organising its mind, it will also be growing out of the confused and 
intricate businesses and undertakings and public services of the present 
time, into a recognisable material body. The synthetic process that is 
going on in the case of many of the larger businesses of the world, that 
formation of Trusts that bulks so large in American discussion, is of the 
utmost significance in this connection. Conceivably the first impulse to 
form Trusts came from a mere desire to control competition and 
economise working expenses, but even in its very first stages this 
process of coalescence has passed out of the region of commercial 
operations into that of public affairs. The Trust develops into the 
organisation under men far more capable than any sort of public officials, 
of entire industries, of entire departments of public life, quite outside 
the ostensible democratic government system altogether. The whole 
apparatus of communications, which we have seen to be of such primary 
importance in the making of the future, promises to pass, in the case of 
the United States at least, out of the region of scramble into the domain 
of deliberate control. Even to-day the Trusts are taking over quite 
conspicuously the most vital national matters. The American iron and 
steel industries have been drawn together and developed in a manner 
that is a necessary preliminary to the capture of the empire of the seas. 
That end is declaredly within the vista of these operations, within their 
initial design. These things are not the work of dividend-hunting 
imbeciles, but of men who regard wealth as a convention, as a means to 
spacious material ends. There is an animated little paper published in 
Los Angeles, in the interests of Mr. Wilshire, which bears upon its fore- 
front the maxim, ‘‘ Let the Nation own the Trusts.’’ Well, under their 
mantle of property, the Trusts grow into continually more elaborate and 
book, the edition, and the publisher. There is no index in existence kept up to date 
that supplies these particulars. If, for example, one wants, as I want—(1) to read all 
that I have not read of the work of Mr. Frank Stockton, (2) to read a book of essays by 
Professor Ray Lankester, the title of which I have forgotten, and (3) to buy the most 
convenient edition of the works of Swift, one has to continue wanting until the British 


Museum Library chances to get in one’s way. The bookselling trade supplies no 
information at all on thes 
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efficient machines of production and public service, while the formal 
Nation—chooses its Bosses for buttons, and reads its illustrated press. 
I must confess I do not see the negro and the poor Irishman, and all 
the emigrant sweepings of Europe, which constitute the bulk of the 
American Abyss, uniting to form that great Socialist party of which 
Mr. Wilshire dreams, that with a little demonstrating and balloting will 
presently take over the foundry and the electrical works, the engine- 
shed and the signal-box, from the capable men in charge. But that a 
confluent system of Trust-owned business organisms and re-organised 
military and naval services may presently discover an essential unity 
of purpose, and presently begin thinking a literature, and behaving like 
a State, is a much more possible thing. 

In its more developed phases I seem to see the New Republic as (if I 
may use an expressive bull) a sort of outspoken Secret Society, with 
which even the prominent men of the ostensible state may be openly 
affiliated. A vast number of men admit the need, but hesitate at the 
means of revolution, and in this conception of a slowly growing new 
social order organised with open deliberation within the substance of 
the old, there is no doubt an element of technical treason, but an 
enormous gain in the thoroughness and effectiveness and stability of 
the possible change. 

So it is, or at least, in some such ways, that I conceive the growing 
sense of itself which the new class of modern efficients will develop, will 
become manifest in movements and concerns that are now hetero- 
geneous and distinct, but will presently drift into co-operation and 
coalescence. This idea of a synthetic reconstruction within the bodies 
of the English-speaking states may very possibly clothe itself in quite 
other formule than my phase of the New Republic, but the need is 
with us, the social elements are developing among us, the appliances 
are arranging themselves for the hands that will use them, and I 
cannot but believe that the idea of a spacious common action will 
presently come. In a few years I believe many men who are now rather 
aimless, men who have disconsolately watched the collapse of the old 
Liberalism, will be clearly telling themselves and one another of their 
adhesion to this new ideal. They will be working in schools and 
newspaper offices, in foundries and factories, in colleges and labora- 
tories, in county councils and on school-boards—even, it may be, in 
pulpits—for the time when the coming of the New Republic will be ripe. 
It may be dawning even in the schools of law, because presently there 
will be a new and scientific handling of jurisprudence. The highly 
educated and efficient officers’ mess will rise mechanically and drink 
to the Monarch, and sit down to go on discussing the New Republic’s 
growth. I do not see, indeed, why an intelligent Monarch himself, in 
these days, should not waive his Divine Right and come into the move- 
ment with these others. When the growing conception touches, as in 
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America I believe it has already touched, the legacy-leaving class, 
there will be fewer new Asylums perhaps, but more university chairs... . 

So it is I conceive the elements of the New Republic taking shape 
and running together through the social mass, picking themselves out 
more and more clearly, from the shareholder, the parasitic speculator 
and the wretched multitudes of the Abyss. The New Republicans 
will constitute an informal and open freemasonry. In all sorts of ways 
they will be influencing and controlling the apparatus of the ostensible 
governments, they will be pruning irresponsible property, checking 
speculators and controlling the abyssward drift; but at that, at an 
indirect control, at any sort of fiction, the New Republic from the very 
nature of its cardinal ideas, will not rest. ‘The clearest and simplest 
statement, the clearest and simplest method is inevitably associated 
with the conceptions of that science upon which the new Republic will 
arise. There will be a time, in peace it may be, or under the stresses 
of warfare, when the New Republic will find itself ready to arrive, 
when the theory will have been worked out, and the details will be 
generally accepted, and the new order will be ripe to begin. And 
then, indeed, it will begin. What life or strength will be left in the 
old order to prevent this new order beginning ? 
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